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DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH. EDUCATION, AND WELFARE 
OFFICE OF THE ASSISTANT SECRETARY FOR EDUCATION 
WASHINGTON, D.C. 20202 



To the Congress of the United States: 

In accordance with Section 4C6 (d)(1) of the Education 
Axoendments of 1974, I am pleased to transmit a copy of a 
report on the Condition of Education In America due March 1, 
1975. The report Includes a statistical examlnatlca of the 
Condition of Education and a prograisnatlc review of the 
activities of the National Center for Education Statistics. 

The report describes education In terms of its scope and Its 
contribution to society. Education Is an Important enter- 
prise. We Invest heavily In education. We are pleased when 
it yields benefits and disappointed when It falls short of 
our expectations. 

This report offers a data base within which to evaluate the 
accomplishments of the educational system and to examine the 
Issues of educational policy. It also discusses a program of 
data collection and analysis which will enhance the data base 
In the future. 

It Is our hope that this and future editions of this report 
will be of help to educators and decisionmakers. 



March 1, 1975 



Sincerely, 




Assistant Secretary 
for Education 



Foreword 



This document is the first attempt to describe and interpret the condition of American education in a 
comprehensive, statistical report. As a first attempt, it is limited in scope and depth, but it is expected to 
serve both the immediate requirements of policymakers and the more distant goal of sharpening insights 
and inquiries into educational practices. 

The theme of this year's report is participation: participation in education and participation in society 
made possible through educational experiences. Educated individuals participate in society es parents, 
voters, and wage earners. In spite of some ambiguity education appears to alter ti>e manner in which they 
fill these roles. This report identifies participants in education, pot trays what goes on in schools, explores 
the changing patterns of age participation in types of schooling, looks at where education takes place, and 
describes how education is financed. The theme chosen for this first Annual Report of the Condition of 
Education was selected for two reasons: first, because it provides a general yet structured framework for 
reflecting on the mission of American education and, second, because some information is known about the 
social consequences of participation in education. For these rc»asons it has been possible to assemble a 
considerable amount of information about participation, even in the very brief period available for 
preparation of this report. It has been necessary to rely exclusively on data which were already collected 
and, for the most part, on analyses which had already been completed. While numerous published and 
unpublished sources were consulted, there were many important topics for which no data were immediately 
available. With the anticipated reorientation and expansion of the NCES programs, later editicms are 
expected to contain more detailed, specific statements reflecting research and analyses directed specifically 
to the task of appraising the conditions of American educa>tion« 

This report was mandated by the Education Amendments of 1974. The law also requires that the 
National Center for Education Statistics provide "a description of the activities of the Center during the 
then current fiscal year and a pro|ection of its activities during the succeeding fiscal year. . /' along with 
estimates of the a>st of the proposed activities. The Center's program for fiscal year 1975 and tentative 
plans for fiscal year 1976 are presented foltowing the statistical report on the condition of educatton. It is 
expected that these plans will be modified or altered as the result of reorganization activities which are 
continuing throughout '^975. 

The Center has reoriented its program to respond to the spirit and intent of the Congressional mandate. 
The new Center has formulated management objectives which both insure the delivery of information 
useful for policy purposes and furnish specific direction for NCES operation and management during fiscal 
years 1975 and 1976. These management objectives focus on improving the quality, timeliness, and 
accessibility of data; strengthening analytical capacity within NCES to conduct analytical studies; providing 
State and local educational agencies with technical assistance to improve the educational data base at ell 
levels; and planning and conducting statistical studies on educational activities in foreign countries 
organized in terms of policy issues and presented for easy interpretation. 



Francis C. Nassetta 

Acting Admini$tr$tor 

National CenW for Education St&tl$tic$ 
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Introduction 



Lawge numbers of our citizens participate in education as students or teachers. Their activities range by 
level from preschool to aduit and continuing education, encompassing but not limited to formal training in 
the public elementary and secondary schools and auendance at postsecondary institutions* Educated 
individuats participate in society as parenU, voters, and wage earners. In spite of some ambiguity as to the 
specific nature of the effects of their caucation, it appears that education alters the manner in which they 
fill these roles. 

This report does not attempt to prove that education affects the nature of pmicipation in society, 
though we present some of the strong correlational evidence which has been used traditionally to support 
such a position. Instead, we adopt without w^gument the viewpoint that education is not only a human 
right in some fundamental sense but also necessary to a vital democratic society. Hence, it is relevant to 
examine participation in, and participation dependent upon^ education* 

To explore the theme of participation chosen for this report requires that we respond to the questions 
who, what, when, where, and how. To some extent, this report looks at each. It identifies participants in 
education: where they live, what kind of communities they reside in, and what their racial or ethnic origins 
are. It portrays what happens in schools: what is taught, by whom, and in what environment. It exptores 
the changing patterns of participation by age group in the various types of schooling. It tooks at where 
education takes place: t^e kinds of institutions offering education, and the differences among them. 
Finally, it describes how education is financed: who pays and in what shares. 

This theme was selected for two reasons. First, as the inaugural edition, the Report shouW reflect 
broadly on the mission of American education. Hence, the Report alms to be as comprehensive In 
portraying the educational system as data permit. Focus on pmidp^tion provides a general yet structured 
framework for reviewing what is currently known about the educational enterprise In terms of such 
different types of inforntaition as enrollments and attainments. Second, because more is known about the 
aoctal consequences of participation In education than about many other topics, it has been possible to 
assemble a considerable amount of information in the very brief period avail^le for preparation of the first 
report. It is expected that more detailed and specific thentes will be used as vehicles in later reports to 
appraise the conditions of American education. 



The Effects of EducaUon 

This report Is undei *aken at a time when the ability of education to effect change is questioned. The role 
of education in society has long been the subject of reflection and speculation. Recently, particularly over 
the past two decades, systematic studies of the relationship of education to selected aspects of society have 
been initiated. It has been found that education and income levels are highly correlated, that family 
stability and education are associated, that social mobility and education are related. These findings 
strongly suggest that education might serve as a device for achieving the most cherished goals of American 
society-^equal opportunity, economic plenty, and social and political participation. However, attempts to 
achieve these goals through educational reform have not always been successful. The reasons for time 
failures have been obscure, though several highly visible studiec^-most notably Egusfity of Educ§tian§( 
Opportunlty^htg^ suggested that education is neither as powerful nor as manipulable as early speculation 
and research seamed to suggest 

Neither the power nor the ineffectiveness of education programs In shaping Anterican society has been 
firmly established. The issues are remarkably complex, the problems in developing empirical studies are 
almost oven^helming, and the efforts being expended are paltry when contrasted with the stakes. Not 
surprisingly, controversy rages over the best course of policy. Regrettably, this controversy contributes to 
programs of uncertain focus and unrealistic expectations. 
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Futurt edittoni of this report will btgin to explore some of thd problemt in enalysii tiHl measurement 
which hive been Wer^tlf led by reseerch and the report. To portray the condition of education adequately, 
one mutt undentand how It works, what it offers, and why. This report can acknowledge these problems, 
but It still must proceed to offer in the cleirest way possible a statistical portrait of the condition of 
education. 

Organisation of the Raport 

The opening chapter provides a context for the report, followed by two major divisions of three chapters 
each. The two major divisions k>ok first at the achievement of a basic educat^'>n, through the activities and 
results of elementary and secondary education, and second at opportunities .vr postsecondary education, in 
universities, colleges, ano vocational and technical schools. The three chapters within each division examine 
parallel concerns in both elementary/secondary and postsecondary education: attainment, cost, and the 
educational enterprise. Tlie accomplishments of the educational system are considered first. As reviewed in 
this report, they include measures of the knowledge people possess, high school graduation rates, and 
college and university degrees earned. The costs of providing education are examined next. The role of 
different governmental units in paying for education and the costs to participants are included topics. The 
nature of the enterprise providing the education is explored last. Enrollments, institutional ^ curriculum 
characteristics, and staffing patterns are included. 

Supporting tables are presented in a separate division. The final division presents the plans and program 
of the National Center for Education Statistics for fiscal years 1975 and 1976. 

Data In the Report 

This report was mandated by Education Amendments of 1974 in August of that year. In order to meet 
the March 1, 1975, publication requirement for the first report it has been necessary to rely exclusively on 
data which were already collected and, for the most part, on analyses which had already been completed. 
While numerous published and unpublished MHjrces were coniutted, there were many important topics for 
which no data were available. The effect of some of these omissions is to make this edition of the Report 
open to the ciiticism of presenting too positive a statement of the condition of education by ignoring many 
problem areas. For example, information on the extent of bilingual instruction and the use of various kinds 
of instructional technologies would strengthen the examination of our elementary and secondary schools. 
The absence of comparative data on public and private schools is particularly noticeable. Additional data on 
such topics as differential costs of public and private schools and impact on public school enrollments and 
curricula would contribute to an understanding of the role now played by private schools. Data on the 
scope and effect of many federally funded educational programs receive limited coverage here, due in part 
to the preliminary or fragmentary nature of the data. An improved data base from which to draw 
information on these and other topics will be provided in the future by many data collection and analysis 
activities already underway. 

The law specifies a time horizon for the report, directing that it contain statistics relating ''the condition 
of education in the United States during the two proceding fiscal years and a projection, for the three 
succeeding fiscal years." This directive has been interpreted liberally to mean that the report should present 
statistical information within a context which permits the examination of changes and the identification of 
trends occurring in education. In some cases (e.g. in reviewing trends in the size of the $chool«age 
population), a time horizon of more than 5 years is necessary to provide an appropriate context. In other 
cases, important or insightful statistics are not gathered annually. Therefore, depending upon the 
information being presented and the availability of data, the years for which data arc presented do not 
always adhere to a 5-year time horizon. 

Several technical problems inhibit this and other efforts to present current data on educational activities. 
Because education is conducted by many independently administered units, tlie mechanics of data 
collection require substantial effort and coordination, often resulting in delays in assembling national 
statistics. For example, much of the basic information on public elementary and secondary education is 
collected, assembled, and analyzed at the State level oefore it bec<-mes available for national distribution. 
Complete data on expenditures for a single school year, for exampL , are not ascertained until the year ends 
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•nd «r« not reported until final accounts ere settled, frequently several months later. Efforts now underway 
tV facilitate data collection and reporting are dlscus^rd In detail In the portion of this report which 
describes the proorams and plans of the National Center for Education Statistics, 
^ne tWs^rt is limited In Kop. and depth, it Is hop«l that It will sen* policymakers by offering a 
substantive, sutistical framework within which to consider policy alternatives and to serve educators by 
sharpening insights and Inquiries into educational practices. 
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Context for Examining 
the Condition of Education 



Americin commitment to education end f inanciel support of aducetional inititutions exceeds that of 
any other country. State lavvt not only offer fret public education but alio require that all able young 
people participate. In addition, lo^ numbers of schools and agencies offer opportunities for study in a 
variety of postiecondary institutions* While American education is often castigated for its failures, it has 
atso been remarkably successful at the massive undertaking of providing education for so mmy people. 

This section offers a perspective for examinii^ the condition of education in terms of the ways in which 
education affects American life. The impact of education on society and the magnitude of the educational 
system are used as the two points of focus in this discussion* Later chapters will draw upon and extend the 
Meas presented here in documenting the condition of basic and postiecondary education. 

Impact of Education on American Sodety 

A substantial portion of our population has completed a formal basic education, and the percentages are 
increasing annually. The high school, as it emerged 60 years ago, is a distinctly American phenomenon 
which has served the varied purposes of those preparing for continued study, those preparing for entry Into 
the labor force, or those preparing for careers in homemaking. its intent has been to foster a democratic 
environment as well as to offer academic and technical training. A high school diploma has become more 
readily available since the turn of the century. This increased scxess to formal schooling is reflected by an 
increase over time In the proportion of the population with high school diplomas. Between 1960 and 1974 
the proportion of all adults 25 years or older with a high school education rose from 40 to 60 percent 
(chart 1.1). The growing Importwice of a high school education has also affected the tendency of young 
people to take advantage of the schooling being offered. Among the population 25 to 29 years old, the 
proportion of those who have graduated from high school has risen from 60 to over 60 percent in the past 
14 years. Higher proportions of people are also continuing education at the college level, raising the 
percentage of persons 25 to 29 years old with 4 years of college from 11 to more than 20 since 1960. The 
effect of these increases in the proportion of persons receiving high school and college education is to 
change substantially the educational status of the population. This leads to such effects as new entrance 
level requirements for work and more learning by children of more educated parents. These effects are 
discussed in other parts of this report. 

Education and Voter Participation.'-f< literate and actively participating electorate is considered 
essential to the democratic process. Educated persons exhibit higher participation rates as voters than do 
those with limited education. Reported participation in the general election of 1972 showed marked 
differences among families with varying levels of education (chart 1.2). Even when compw^ed with others at 
the same income levels, more educated persons voted in larger proportions. In some cases, differences in 
educational level made greater differences in voter participation than did income level, sex, or race (chart 
1.3). Within some education levels, the proportion of White males who voted was not very different from 
the proportion of Black males, or White females or Black females. For those with 4 years of higli schooi, 
the lowest percent (57) was found fot Black males and the highest (67) for White females. For those with 4 
years or more of college, the range was 79 t)et cent to 86 percent. 

Education and Home En^ironment-Coniidetabio discussion has focused on the effects of home 
environment on a student's academic, achievement. In general, it is believed that the home does havc^ 
profound effects on the ability to benefit from formal educational experiences. Some evidence whirl. 
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lupports thii hypothesis is oVfered by performance results reported by the National Assessment of 
Educational Progress. In the subject area of citizenship, performance at each of the four afle-lcvel groups 
tested bears a direct correlation with level parental education (chart 1.4). Scores for subgroups formed 
on the basis of parental education at each age level vary at least 15 percentage points from the lowest (no 
high school) to the hlgheft (post-high school). If these variations are attributable even In part to parents' 
education, then a compelling argument may be made that high educational ettainments today will yield 
home environments more conducive to formal education in the future, and we can expect higher levels of 
achievement from succeeding generations. Such an argument is filled with questions and uncertainties, but 
It nevertheless Is worthy of examination. 

Education $nd £mployfmnt--\Nh\\e the trend to more education is in many ways encouraging, it also 
signals a problem. Our society, particularly the economic sector, has come to regard education as a 
necessary qualification for participation in the labor force. Most jobs in a technologically advanced society 
are believed to require at least a high school education While there are |obs which carry with them very few 
formal educational requirements, access to the vast majority of occupations does depend upon educational 
background. Hence the disparity between those with limited schooling and the popuiation 8t large affects 
availability of work and access to particular Jobs. 

For high school graduates not enrolled In college, the unemployment rate Is hlgh^ir for dropouts than 
graduates (chart 1.5). Among those seeking work In October 1972 the unemployment rate for graduates 
was 10 percent. For high school dropouts at the same time perlod. the rate was 19 percent. While 
unemployment statistics vary with economic conditions, the point of these statistics remains, namely that a 
high school diploma Is regarded as important by many employers. 

Education is a factor in equalizing the differential participation of men and women In the labor force. 
Males between the ages of 25 and 64 have high rates of participation in the labor force (chart 1.6). By 
contrast, rates of participation for females do not follow uniform patterns for different age and education 
levels. However, for the age groups between 20 and 64. labor force participation for females Is higher 
among those subgroups with greater educational attainments. The highest and most consistent participation 
rates are found among those with 5 or more years of college. These patterns of labor force participation are 
clearly the result of many influences and trends in society at large. Participation of women in the labor 
force has been increasing steadily, from 37 percent of women of working age In 1960 to 45 percent in 
1973. Education Is one of the contributing factors. 

Data on salaries of employed persons by level of educational attainment show wide discrepancies 
between those for men and women. The Information presented earlier on labor force participation suggests 
that seniority differences may account for some of these discrepancies. However, even for the group with 5 
or more years of college (the highest participation j^oup shown for women) the differences are noteworthy. 
For Individuals In the 25 to 34 year old age group the median saLiry In 1972 was $12,249 for men and 
$7,731 for women (chart 1.7). In the 45 to 54 year old group, median salary for men was $19,132; for 
women. $10.:«>8. Whether by reason of limited acce% to particular jobs or discrimination In comparable 
jobs, there are Income differences related to sex. 

The relationship between education and Income Is still most clear for males, whose rates of participation 
In the labor force are high and have not varied markedly over time. Estimated lifetime Income for males 
between the ages of 25 and 64. calculated on the basis of arithmetic means of sample household, ranged In 
1972 from $230,757 (in current dollars) for those with less than 8 years of school to $671,882 for those 
with 5 years or more of college (chart 1.8). Intermediate figures showed $393,151 for those with 4 yws of 
high school and $590,053 for those with 4 years of college. 

The importance of education to success is an Idea deeply ingrained In the American public. While there 
has been doubt expressed by some professional educators about the Importance of education, perhaps 
because of the theories advanced on the basis of recent research efforts regarding genetics and home 
environment, the public is more optimistic (chart 1.9). Clearly, positive attitudes are Important to the 
continued support of education. Assessing the feelings of the public toward education Is one way of gauging 
the environment In which schools must operate. 



Tht Coft tnd SiM of ttm EtfuMttoral Enttrprite 



Providing educational services is a major activity. More than 6 million people, or approKimately 7.8 
percent of the civilian labor force, Ke employed by the education sector. Expenditures by edi/cational 
agencies and indstitutions, public and private, have increaaed dramatically in the years between 1971*72 
and 1974-75; from S84.7 billion to an estimated $110.4 billion (chart 1J0). The Federal share af the 
amount has dropped slightly, from 11.1 to 1 1.0 percent. Other shares have also exhibited minor changes, 
with State shares increasing to compensate for minor decreases at the local level. Part of the overall 
increases are the result of inflation. When deflated on the basis of the Consumer Price Index, the 
expenditures in constant 097172) dollars between 197172 and 197475 would Increase from $84.7 
billion to $89.0 billion (chart 1.11). These expenditures were made during a period when enrollments at the 
secondary and higher education levels were expanding. 

As a portion of Gross National Product (GNP), expenditures on education in recent years have changed 
by less than a full percentage point, from 7.2 percent in 1967*68 to a high of 8.0 percent in 197172, down 
to 7.6 percent in 1973*^74 (chart 1.12). Only a few countries devote such a substantial portion of their GNP 
to education. This high proportion, together with the high level of GNP for this country, means that our 
tixpenditures per student in public institutions, even given the large numbers of students receiving 
education, greatly exceed those of other countries. For example, in 1970, governmental e/.penditures 
(excluding nonpublic expenditures) on education as a percent of the GNP amounted to 6.5 percent for the 
United States and 8«6 percent for Canada. Yet current expenditures per student in public ele'^ntary and 
secondary schools were $860 for this country and $748 for Canada. Clearly, the ability to provide 
educational services is a function of size of GNP as well as of willinipiess ^o pay. 

The continuing ability to maintain these high levels of expenditures far education Is a factor which needs 
to be considered in reviewing the prospects for the cjndition of education in the future. As the school*age 
population declirtes and the adult population increases, the ratio of adults of working age to students will 
increase. In looking only at the schooNage population, it appears that the burden of educational 
expenditures on the population might ease (chart 1.13). However, this picture ignores the ^^owing 
proportion of senk>r citizens and their demands for governmental, including educational, services. 
Education will necessarily be competing against requests for the social security benefits and health services 
for the elderly which are rendered by the public sector, as well as competing against requests for 
environmental control and mass trwisit. 

Education will be affected by declining enrollnfients in the future. The peak in elementary school 
(kindergarten through grade 8) enrollments occurred in 196970; for secondary schools (grades 9*12) the 
peak will occur in 1975-76, and for colleges it will occur in 1980-81 (chart 1.14). Elementary enrollments 
will decline at least until 1981^2, when the elementary school*age population is expected to increase again, 
with secondary and college-age populations increasing in later years. The uneven pattern of expected 
enrollments clearly poses problems to be considered by educators planning for the future. Making 
provisions for adequate educational services over time and yet avokling the costly wastes of partially filled 
buildings and underutilized teadiing staff when enrollments decline is a serious problem. 
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Oata show a U.S. population with 
incrtating sducatlonai attainment as 
young people with more education 
than their elders {oin the mainstream. 



1 he Educated Population of the United States: 
1960-1974 
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Participation in society, as reflected 
(n voting in a major election, varies 
with the level of education. 
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Reported Voter Participation, by Education of 
Household Head and Family Income: 
Novtttnber 1972 
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TN greater ptrticifMtion of more 
•ducattd pertont in electkms occurs 
rtgardless of race or sex. 



Reported Voter Participation of Employed 
Per$ons.by Years of School Completed. 
Sex.and Race: Novemtjer 1972 
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fVrformtHmce by children vnti young 
adults on CKtrciwc in the subject area 
of citizenship is related to level of 
parental education. 



Performance on Exercises in Citizenship, by Age 
and Parental Education: 1969-70 
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ParttcipttkK) in tht labor forot it tlio 
retattd to tducatkmtl attalnimnt. A 
iatvf proixmloo of high tchooi grad* 
uattf than t^opouu obtain work. 



Employment Status of High School 
Graduates and Dropouts: 
October 1972 
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Educttton makm oanttd«r«bl« difftr* 
•noM in labor forct participttion 
among woman. Pattama by ag«i vary 
mora for vvoman than for man. 
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Mtn ttill receive hiuhtr incomes then 
wometi it timiler tducetion ievistt. 



Median Annuft Income of Ptrtont 26 yw% Oki 
end Over, by Yem of School Completed 
and Sex: 1872 
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Data for males reveal that education 
significantly affects carniny power. 



Lifetime Income of Men. by Years of School 
Completed: 1972 



The American public has regarded 
education as the road to success. This 
attitude does not seem to be chang- 
ing. despite theories that genetics and 
home environment are central. 
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THE IMPORTANCE OF EDUCATION TO 

SUCCESS 

A recent survey asked: 

How important are schools to one's future 
success- extremely important, fairly important, 
not too important 



Survey respondents gave these answers- 
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Total expenditures tor all types of 
education have risen over the past 5 
years. 



Estimated Expenditures of Educational 
Institutions, by Source of Funds: 
1971-72 to 1974-75 
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Pan of the increase in educational 
ex|)enditures is attributable to infla- 
tion. 



Educational expenditures remained 
nearly constant as a percent of GNP 
in recent yt'ars. 



Relative Impact of Increases in the Consumer Price 
Index on Estimated Expenditures of Educational 
Institutions (All Levels): 1971-72 to 1974-75 
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Educational Expenditures as a Percentage of 
the Gross National Product: 1967-1973 
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The changing ratio of the work force 
to the estimated school-age popula- 
tion suggests a relatively lighter 
burden per capita for financing edu- 
cation in the future. 



Ratios of Employed and Worning-Age Population 
(22-64 Years) to School-Age Population 
(5-21 Years): 1980-1985 
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The estimated size of the school-age 
population will vary considerably in 
the future, reflecting the effects of 
the baby boom. 
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Estimated Total Population of the United States 
for Selected Age Groups: 1960-1985 
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14 to 17 years old 
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I. Achieving a 
Basic Education 




BEST COPY AVAILABLE 



The 

Educationa! 
Attainmonts of Young Americans 




The condition of education is reflected by the accomplishments of persons participating in education. 
Thus, it is important to estabhsh what young people learn in school and whether they are acquiring the 
knowledge and skills that we as a society value and require for f;;!! participation. Satisfying the need for this 
information has been difficult for educators because of the complex interactions among schooling and 
social and environmental factors, tdpntifying the effects of schooling is a methodological problem as well as 
a controversial academic research topic because of the obvious implications for educational programs and 
policy which would be attached to definitive conclusions. It is necessary to establish indicators of 
attainment which adequately portray educational effects over both long and short periods of time. Such a 
process is underway, but it will take considerable time. In the interim, there is some evidence to present and 
review. 

The measurement of academic attainment or intellectual achievement has been the focus of much of the 
discussion concerning the effects of schooling. High school graduation has been and stilt is Lx^'mg used as a 
convenient proxy for the attainment of a basic education. Performance on standardized achievement tests 
has bi^en promoted as a more precise measure of attainment, but the specificity of achievemi>nt tests makes 
use of these scores for any general index of attainment highly suspprt Specially designed studies are now 
providing b3?;eline data on attainment which is mere detailed than the information afforded by graduation 
rates and more general than that tailored to meet particular technical requirements of a school system. 

Achievement Indicators from the National Aitessment of Educational Progress 

National Assessment of Educational Progress measures changes in attainment by major subject areas 
over time for a national random sample of four age groups: (9-, 13-, and ly^year-olds, and young adults 
(26-35 years old). Data are reported for each age group by sex, race {Black and White), geographic region, 
size and type of community, and level of parental education. 

Since 1969 more than 400,000 young Americans from every State have participatcKi in the National 
Assessment project which will provide data on trends in the achievement of knowledge by the school^age 
and young adult population. Science achievement it the first subject area for which trend data have been 
reported. Assessment of writing will follow in the next year. In succeeding years, data will be gathered on 
performance in subject areas measured over regular time intervals. Monitoring these changes in attainment 
will provide the first nationwide measure of a major intellectual outcome of schooling-knowledge, skill, 
ar>d understanding of major Subjects, 

The National Assessment data are designed to provide decisionmakers at all levels with accurate measures 
of progress or decline as well as with the means (exercises) to measure achievement at the local level and 
compare it with national data. At the Federal level there is particular interest in finding out whether the 
performance of population subgroups, in which there have been large investments, shows improvement. For 
States, the exercises and technical methodology are providing a means of comparing State performance 
with national and regional data as well as with target groups in the population. 

In measuring knowledge of science. National Assessment included questions which tested the 
respondents' range of practical and general knowledge, as well as their understanding of more traditional 
textbook topics. For example, the following question was asked: 

A meal consists of milk, bread and butter, meat, and cake. To satisfy the rules of good nutrition, 
what should be added to this meal? 



A green or yellow vegetable 

Baked beans 

Cheese 



Coffee or tea 
Pickles and olives 
I don't know. 
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Performance in science declined for all age groups between 1969-70 and 1972-73. However, there were 
slight improvements in performance among some regional subgroups, notably the southeast region and the 
extreme rural a^eas {chart 2.1). Performance of 17-vear.olds is chartecj in this report as representative of 
performance by all age groups. Within the subgroups, identified by size and type of cofnmunity, the 
subgroups for extreme rural areas showed slight improvement (chart 2.2). Even though overall performance 
declines were small, they were of sufficient magnitude and general enough across almost :^ll subgroups 
(charts 2.3 and 2.4} to demonstrate either diminished attention to science instruction or perhaps an 
inevitable letdown following a period of great enthusiasm in science education. 

For other subject areas, baseline data show variations among subgroups in performance. These variations 
are, with very few exceptions, consistent for sex, race, educational level of parents, and size and type of 
community and region. 

Performance on questions ascertaining attitudes toward individual rights guaranteed by the First 
Amendment to the Constitution show that subjects' awareness of constitutional rights and of governmental 
processes is not uniform by size and type of community (chart 2.15). For each age group, the pattern of 
achievement is the same, with low metro (inner city) areas showing lowest performance and high metro 
(suburban areas) showing highest performance. This ^>erformaftce pattern suggests limited access to 
knowledge of government and govr^rnmental processes on the part of many citizens. 

Trends in Completion of High School education 

The proportion of the adult population with a high school education has increased markedly in recent 
years, as young people with more education join the adult population (chart 2.18). The picture appears 
somewhat less optimistic in the future. The high school graduation rate has leveled off at about 75 percent 
of 17-year-olds (chart 2.17). Therefore, there still are large numbers of young people who do not complete 
what is considered to be an adequate basic education. Alternative ways of completing a formal education 
have been chosen by some of these dropouts. !n addition to the graduates receiving high school diplomas 
upon completion of traditional courses of study, several thousand older persons annually acquire high 
school certificates or diplomas on the basis of scores on equivalency tests. In 1973, the General Educational 
Development testing service administered tests to 422,953 individuals with an average age of 24.9 years and 
9.8 years of schooling. 

Americans have come to believe that a high school diploma is an important credential for every citizen. 
They have broadened their notions of what constitutes a high school education and, over the years, worked 
to offer the opportunity of a high school education to all persons. Yet there still are dropouts, and a feeling 
of disenchantment with high school is articulated by many students who do remain in school (chart 2.16). 
In addition, many students cite factors outside of school, such as family p»-oblems or lack of money, which 
interfere with their ability to benefit from high school. Clearly the high school as the institution which 
integratesa// persons into the mainstream of society remains an unrealized Ideal. 

On the positive side, many high school students are taking advantage of the opportunity to begin 
academic study contributing to credit in institutions of higher education early, even before they leave high 
school. The Advanced Placement Program, sponsored by the College Entrance Examination Board, has 
administered several thousand examinations annually to students participating in special programs. In 
1973-74, 60,863 students took 79,036 examinations (chart 2.19). The participation of students by State 
(table 25) shows that participants in the program are from all parts of the country. 

Achievement results or attainment statistics, of course, reflect the results of past educational practice 
and thus do not offer the current information on the condition of education which is offered by, say, 
statistics on costs. Specific achievement measures can offer evaluative insights reflective of current practice 
and special prograrns. The results of evaluations of particular educational programs are an important 
acJditional source of information Many of the accomplishments of those participating in education and the 
condition of the education which produced them yield small but important marginal changes; i.e., minor 
increases or decreases which together have the potential of creating major and long-lasting effects. 
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Achievement in science measured by 
National Assessment declined slightly 
over a 3*ye3r period for ail 
groups. 



Performance for participants in ex- 
treme rural areas showed a slight 
increase. 









Changes in Science Achievement for 17- Year-Olds, 
by Region: 1969-70 to 1972-73 
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Chart 2.1 - Table 14 



Changes in Science Achievement for 17- Year-Olds, by 
Size and Type of Community: 1969-70 to 1972-73 
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Chart 2.2 - Table 14 
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Uniform decline in performance is 
reflected by males, femaltrs and 
Whites. 



Changes in Science Achievement for 17- Year-Olds, 
by Race: 1369-70 to 1972-73 
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Changes in Science Achievement for 17-Year-Oids. 
by Sex: 1969-70 to 1972-73 
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Achievement of Basic Skills: 
Reading (1970-71), Writing (1969^70), Mathematics (1972-73) 



National Assessment of Educational Progress (NAEP) results for basic skills m 
readmg (1970-71). mathematics (1972-73) and writing (1969-70) assessments are 
Summarized tor three age groups below 



RMdlng (1970-71) 

Basic skills In reading are reported for four groups of exercises under^jtanding 
words and word relationships, using graphic materials, following written direc- 
tions, and using reference materials Almost all young Americans assessed 
could read simple words or phrases The majority of 9-year-olds correctly identi- 
fied signs for motorists, pedestrians and bicyclists. Many young people could 
not tollow simple directions Most 9-year-olds did not use dictionaries well, but 9 
of 10 at older ages had no difficulty. For each of these sets of exercises, the 
median percent correct was: 



Selected NAER results -o/d5 l3-yrotds 1 T-yr -olds 



Word meanings 


.85 


67 


68 


Graphic meterials 


.85 


79 


86 


Following directions . . . 


. . 57 


74 


73 


Referencfe materials. . . 


. 59 


69 


77 



Computational Skills (1972 73) 

The assessment oi computational skills measured abilities to add, subtract, mul- 
tiply and divide Performance on addition exercises was generally very high, 
performance on subtraction was generally lower than for addition A distinct lm« 
provement was noted from ages 13 to 17 m multiplication. At least two-thirds of 
13-year-olds can do simple long division. The median percent correct on the 
computation exercises for each age group was 

Selected NAEP results 9-yr.-QldS l3*yr .'0lds IT-yr -olds 
Computation ..... 31 69 80 



Writing Mtchanfci (1969-70) 

Very few 9-year-olds demonstrated mastery of basic writing skills; most revealed 
limited vocabularies and restricted skill m sentence construction The follo A/mg 
two essays wntten by 9-year-olds who were Shown a picture of a forest fire show 
the range of writing ability at age 9; 

THERE IS A FOREST FIRE AND THE MOTHER AND THE BABY 
DEAR ARE IN THE RIVE TRYING TO GET AWAY, 



THERE IS A FIRE IN THE FOREST THE DEER ARE TRYING TO 
GET AWAY THE THEY JUMPED INTO A LAKE, THEY ARE GO- 
ING TO FALL DOWN A LITTLE WATERFALL AflD HIT ROCKS 
THE FIRE IS COMING TO THE DEER THEY ML T MAKE IT AN 
ANIMAL IS ON A ROCK. THE FIRE IS COMlN( TO HIM TOO 
THEY ARE GOING TO BE TRAPPED! 



Only the best papers at age 13 showed a basic understanding of the conventions 
of written English About half of the 17 year-olds had some command of the 
basics but they generally produced simple sentences, used common words, and 
expressed simple ideas. 



Chart 2.5 ^ Table 15. 16 
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Reading achievement is significantly 
related to parental education. 



Reading Achievement for 9- Year-Olds: 
1970-71 
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Performance of 9vearolds 
themes nnodsuring word metifumjs 
and ordphic materials is higher than 
performance on following directions 
•nd using reference materials^ 



Reading Achievement for 9- Year-Olds, by Theme 1970-71 
Theme 1 Word Meanings 
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Chart 2.7 - Table 18 



Reading Achievement for 9- Year-Olds, by Theme: 1970-71 
Theme 2 Graphic Materials 
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Reading Achievement for 9- Year-Olds, by Theme: 1970-71 
Theme 3: Following Directions 
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Chart 2.9 - Table 18 



Reading Achieven^ent for 9-Year-Olds. by Theme: 1970-71 
Theme 4: Reference Materials 
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Performance of 13-Year .olds in social 
science is about the same for males 
and females, in contrast to other 
subject areas. 



Social Studies Achievement for 13- Year-Olds: 
1971-72 
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Chart 2.11 Table 19 
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Performance of 13 year-olds is 
strongest on Theme 1, measuring 
skills in obtaining information and 
interpreting information. 



Social Studies Achievement lor 13- Year-Olds, by Theme: 1971-72 
Theme 1 : Skills 
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Chart 2.12 - Table 20 



Social Studies Achievement for 13-Year*0lds. by Theme: 1971-72 
Theme 2: Knowledge 
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Chart 2.13 - Table 20 
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Theme 3 measures attitudes toward 
individual rights guaranteed by the 
First Amendment to tho Constitu- 
tion and toward the worth of the 
individual. 



Social Studies Achievemcr.t for 13- Year-Olds, by Theme: 1971-72 
Theme 3 Attitudes 
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Patterns of performance by size and 
type of community show similar 
rankings of performance for all age- 
groups. 



Social Studies Achievement on Attitudes, by Age and Size and 
Type of Community: 1971-72 
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High school seniors m different cur- 
riculums agree in icieniifying goals 
and factors interferinci with their ed- 
ucation. 



Aspirations and Attitudes of High School Seniors, 
by Type of Curriculum: Spring 1972 

{ 1 Academic i ^ General HI^^HB Vocational 
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Chart 2.16 - Table 22 
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The high school graduation rate has 
leveled off at about 75 percent. 



The increases in educational attain- 
ment of both Whites and non-Whites 
have been dramatic. 



High School Graduates as a Percent of 
17-Year-Olds: 1963-64 to 1977*78 
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The High School Educated Population, by 
Age and Race; 1960-1974 
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The participation of students in ad- 
vanced college placement programs 
has doubled in the past 10 years. 



Participation in Annual Advanced Placement 
Program: 1963-64 to 1973-74 
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Education commands a substantial share of local and State funds. Although declining enrollments are 
projected for the future, it is not anticipated that spending on schools will decline. Paying for 
schooling and finding ways to slow the rate at which costs are rising are issues of great concern to 
all levels of government. 

The Expenditures for Schooling 

Total expendituies for public elementary and secondary schools are expected to increase by about 
one-third, from S48.1 billion in 1971-72 to $63.8 billion in 1974-75 (chart 3.1). Part of this increase 
is attributable to inflation, which in 1974 was 12.2 percent based on the Consumer Price Index. In 
constant (197374) dollars the predicted increase is from $54.8 billion in 197172 to $63,6 billion in 
1977-78. or 16 percent over this time period (chart 3.2). 

The level of per.pupil expenditures provides a more specific, and usually more easily visualized, 
index of rising costs. Even in constant dollars, average per-pupil current expenditures will continue to 
climb, from $1,122 in 1971 72 to a projected $1,367 in 1977-78 (chart 3.3). Estimated current 
expenditures per pupil vary considerably by State, ranging in 197374 from a low of $727 in 
Kentucky to a high of $1,809 in New York (chart 3.4). These figures reflect not only differences in 
effort but also regional differences in costs of providing identical educational services. Factors such as 
need for special services, cost of living, population density, and climate influence the costs of 
schooling A Cost of Education Index which identifies and measures these and other factors would 
assist \n the accu^^te representation of differences in effort. 

Expenditures on classroom units (classruom activities exclusive of transportation, administration, 
and fjc(itties) provtde an alternative to per-pupil expenditures as a measure of costs. Interesting 
changes m funding patterns may be observed with this index. The range of operational expenditures 
on classroom units across the Nation remained substantial between 1959-60 and 196970 (chart 3.5). 
Yet the percentage of additional expenditures on elementary and secondary education which would 
have l)een necessary to raise all classroom units receiving less than the national median to the level of 
Sf^ending at the mediar^ did decline, from 12 to 10. The drop does not reflect a diminution of the 
range of classroom expenditures, however. A widening of the range for those classroom units in the 
upper tui^ittilo shows the continued presence of some very high-expenditure districts. Data for States 
show that som».' States have very small amounts of variation in spending, while others exhibit 
suhstcintiai varidfjor) (chart 3.6). 

The Reform of School Fmance 

The burden of financing education is heavier for some segments of the population than for others. 
Nationally, m 1973 74 an amount equal to about 5.3 percent of per<;onal income was spend on 
public e{j>mentarv and seromjary education. By State, this fiqure varies widely (chart 3.7}. A large 
portion of the funds for the support of education comes from State revenues. States differ in the 
si^e of their population, m the amount druJ type of industry they host, in the ratio of school age to 
working xKjf? per<ions. .if^J ui [jef capita income. An examination of the differences involved for just 
one rh.>.... . r^jMii s, personal income per capita, illustrates the problems In attern()ting to provide 
educut.or. to all citizens. For example. New York's pers(>n;il jncom*? per capita in calendar 

1973 .vas $5. 70b ami Mississippi's S3.556-or 38 perc(»nt Unv^r In 19/3 /4. New York was spending 
$1,809 iH»r st;itU'f\t in curri-.? operating t.osts M^ssiv.ippi. $78;. If Mississippi were to equal New 
York's school ''MJ*' .'fs {• 'A.rArii:, i .vuuld have to mcrease its educational budget by $531 
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milliort, a rise of 139 percent over its actual $381 million budget. Assuming that the Federal Government 
would maintain its recent stiare of support for Mississippi education at about 27 percent*^ {which is one of 
the highest percentages in the country), the State would still have to contribute 8.2 percent of its personal 
income to public elementary and secondary education. Yet the national average was 5.3 percent in 
1973*74, and only one State contributed more than 8.0 percent. 

The means by which States obtain and distribute revenues for schools are being changed in many States. 
Significant ^^chool finance reforms have been enacted in more than a dozen States, and numerous other 
States are considering major reform proposals. The courts have played a central role in prodding this reform 
movement. The landmark 1971 case in California, Serrano v. Priest, articulated the principle that "quality 
of public education shall not be a function of local wealth/* While the Supreme Court has refrained from 
applying this principle nationally because of the absence of specific provision for education in the U.S. 
Constitution, State courts were left free to examine State constitutions for violations of equal rights 
provisions. The result has been reform (sometimes court directed) in a dozen States, with related court 
cases pending in a number of others. 

Several alternative plans have been advanced for removing inequities in the support of public education. 
Two general types have dominated the reform movement: the uniform expenditures approach (e.g., full 
State assumption) and the equal yield for equal effort approach (e.g., district power equalisation) . Under 
the first type of approach, equal sums are made available for spending on each student in the general or 
basic program. Special needs are treated separately either through categorical funding or by a weighting 
process. Jnder equal yield for equal effort approaches, local districts would retain the power to influence 
spending levels, but two districts choosing the same local school tax rate would receive the same amount of 
general revenues per student. Pure district power equalization might be modified to incorporate a floor and 
ceiling on expenditures. In addition, special provisions might be incorporated for special needs. 

Highexpenditure districts in affluent areas pose special problems for the school reform movement. 
Wealthy areas have typically been willing to support schools at high expenditure levels, providing in many 
cases unique educational services and acting as districts which demonstrate outstanding practices. Many 
believe the existence of these schools has encouraged the financial support of public education by higher 
income families. Hence provisions in new reform schemes which limit maximum expenditures are seen as 
threatening to the support of public schools by a traditionally articulate segment of the population. 

The nature of Federal support to States for schooling, which in part alleviates State burdens, has 
assumed the form of program support. A variety of laws have identified specific educational problems and 
offered aid to provide special assistance. The pattern of Federal spending for schools shows wide variation 
in support levels by State. The proportion of support for public elementary and secondary schools from 
Federal sources In 1971-72 ranged from a low of 4.0 percent in one State to a high of 27,8 percent in 
another (chart 3.8). A substantial part of funds in federally aided programs for elementary and secondary 
education went to children from low-income areas. The list of target groups for a single set of programs 
indicates the subgroups which have been the focus of attention. Children from (ow^ncome areas, 
handicapped children, children from non Eriglish-speaking environments, migrf^nt children, neglected and 
delinquent children, dropouts and potential dropouts, and adults receiving basic education are among the 
target groups. The intent of these propgrams is to aid the economically and educationally disadvantaged. 

The Costs of Providing Educational Services 

Education is a labor-intensive industry Because the costs of manpower are increasing faster than the 
costs of technology, any industry which depends primarily on labor can be expected to show greater 
increases than other industries which are not labor intensive. 

Personnel costs accounted in 1971^72 for about 70 percent of current expenditures for public 
elementary and secondary education. Salaries of classroom teachers alone accounted for 51 percent of total 
current expenditures. In a labor-intensive industry such as education, the role of personnel is important in 
predicting costs. Average annual salaries of instructional staff are expected to rise only slightly in constant 
dollars, from $1 1.450 in 1971*72 to a projected $12,300 in 1977*78 (chart 3.10). Teachers' salaries, after 



*The mou recent published data show the Federal share of iupport for elementary and teoondary education in Miuini(>piat 
27.8 percent in 1971 -72. The estimate used here is from unpublished data from the National Center for Education Statistics. 
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substantial increases in the past 15 years, are no longer keeping up with the rise in living costs in many 
States (chart 3.11}. Greater seniority of the teaching staff, as stable or declining enrollments limit the need 
for hiring new teachers just entering the profession, may cause average salaries to show an increase even 
though salary schedules are not changed. 

In providing education for children with special needs, per-capita costs are higher than they are for other 
children. Operating expenditures for programs serving mentally and physically handicapped youth are from 
2 to 2yi times as great as costs of traditional programs. Increasing the numbers of programs for children 
with special needs will tend to increase educational costs. 

The rising costs in education have prompted the examination of a variety of instructional techniques 
Paraprofessionals, teacher aides, and youth tutoring youth make possible the use of instructional groups of 
different sizes and kinds to provide special assistance to students who need it. Experimental projects us>ng 
television or computers have suggested that some uses of technology may be efficient. High costs for 
developmental activities and capital equipment have prevented large-scale study of these alternatives. Other 
innovative practices, not limited to personnel or technology, are also cited as means of reducing costs as 
well as offering educational advantages. Year-round schools and early leaving are two proposals which have 
received attention. 
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Local and Federal shares of support 
for educatiort continue to decline 
slightly, with States assuming an in- 
creasing share of the burden. 



Estimated Expenditures of Public Elementary 
and Secondary Schools, by Source of 
Funds: 1971-72 to 1974-75 



All other 
I "] Local 



(Billions of dollars) 



120- 



110- 



100- 



90- 



SO- 



TO - 



60- 



50- 



40- 



30- 



Toial Expenditures 
on Education 



20- 



10- 




120 




Expenditures of Elementary 
and Secondary Schools 



-no 



-100 



- 90 



- 80 



- 70 



- 60 



- 50 



- 40 



- 30 



- 20 



- 10 



1971- 1972- 1973- 1974- 
72 73 74 75 



1971- 1972- 1973- 1974- 
72 73 74 75 



Chart 3.1 - Table 9 
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Expenditures tor elementary and sec* 
OKlary education will continue to 
increase. 



Expenditures (1973-74 Dollars) of Public and 
Nonpublic Elementary and Secondary- 
Schools: 1971-72 to 1977-78 



(Biihonj; of DoUnrsI PfOjecVvil 




1971-72 1972-73 1973-74 1974-75 1975-76 1976-77 1977-78 



Chart 3.2 Table 26 
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Average expenditures per pupil are 
expected to rise, even in constant 
dollars. 



Current ExpencJitures.per Pupil in Average 
Daily Attendance, of Public School 
Systems; 1971-72 to 1977-78 



(D0"a^*> Proiecled 




There is considerable variation in 
expenditures per pupil among states. 



Estimated Expenditures per Pupil for Public 




Elementary and Secondary Education, 






by State: 1973-74 










ExperKJiture per pupd 








Capital 


Interest on 


State 


Total ' 


Current • 


outlay 


school debt 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


UNITED STATES 


S1.?81 


SI. 116 


$125 . 


$40 


Alabama 




TIC 

/lb 


7? 


J 


Alaska 


?.to? 


1.597 


407 


98 . 


Arizona 


1.439 


1.1.53 


254 


XI 


ArKdnf^$ 


91? 


773 


115 


24 


California 


1.318 


1.170 


104 


44 


Color cldo 


1.278 


1 .U/ a 


lb5)P 




Conn^ticut 


1 359 


1.283 


40 


35 


Delaware 


1.747 


1.388 


286 


73 


D'Stfict 0^ Coturnbia 


1.827 


1 523 


305 


- 


Florida ' 


1 030 


•MS 


124 


2^ 


G©orQ»a 


974 


869 


7 1 






1.391 


1.224 


160 


7 


{(Saho 


94? 


840 


82 


20 




1 425 


1.22a 


158 


38 


Indiana 


1.15? 


950 


159 


42 


lovva 


1.273 


1113 


134 


26 


Kansas 


1.114 


1.043 


50 


21 


Kentucky 


e?9 


727 


69 


33 


Louisiana 


1.096 


978 


88 


31 


Majne 


1.033 


918 


87 


28 


Marvland 


1.591 


1 .168 


376 


47 


Mas&ac^M^tts 


1.279 


1.136 


90 


52 


Michigan 


•1.459 


1.260 


148 


50 




1.450 


1.265* 


125 


59 


Mississippi 


858 


787 


6? 


10 


Missouri 


1 082 




b<r 


OT 

£{ 


Montana 


1 .248 


1.186 


42 


20 


Nebraska 


1.188 


1.040 


121 


27 


Nevada 


t.?76 


1.032 


184 


60 


New Hampshire 


1.036 


900 


100 


36 


^tew Jersey 


1 565 


1.385 


127 


53 


New Mexico* 


1 ??0 


1 00^ 


205 


12 


N(ew York 


2.037 


1.809 


161 


67 




978 


900 


66 


13 


North Dakota 


1 101 


947 


132 


23 


Ohio 


1,120 


1 .009 


83 


28 


QktahofTta 


92t 


835 


72 


14 


Oregon 
P<fnnsy!vania 


1.341 


1.219 


100 


23 


1 474 


1.247 


143 


84 


Rhodo Island 


1.415 


1.295 


78 


42 


South Carottna 


983 


856 


105 


22 


South Dakota 


1.011 


932 


66 


12 


Tennessee 


841 


759 


51 


31 


Texas 


977 


809 


122 


45 


Utah 


996 


816 


U>3 


16 


Vermont 


1.306 


1.109 


156 


40 


Virginia 
Washington 


1.142 


983 


125 


35 


1.136 


974 


124 


39 


West Virgmta 


945 


871 


66 


8 


Wisconsin . 


1.335 


1.200 


98 


38 


Wyoming 


1 301 


1.232 


50 


19 


' Includes Current expenditures for day schools, capita! outlay, and mtdresi on school det>t 




^ Includes eKpendifutes for day schools only, occludes adult e<3ucation. summer schools, community 


collages and community nervicas 










» Estimates for t972-73 










* Exclud&s per pupit expenditures for Kindergarten pupils 










SOURCES U S Department of Health. Education and Wetf^ire NatJonai C«nter for Education Statistics 


Statistics of Pubhc BtementBty and Secondary Pay Schoofs. fan 1Q73. and unpublished data 
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High eKpenditures for classroom 
units in the upper quartile have 
widened the distance between the 
national median and expenditures at 
the highest percentiles. 



Operational Expenditures per Classroom Unit: 
1959-60 and 1969-70 



J 1969^70 Bl^l 1959-60 



(Thousands of dollars) 




(Cumulative percent of classroom units) 



Chart 3.5 - Table 28 



Expenditures for classroom units ex- 
hibit considerable variation among 
and within States. 



Range of Operational Expenditures per Classroom 
Unit, by State: 1969-70 



UNfTED STATES 
Ne^ Vyrh 

Maryland 
Connecticul 
VVftthinpton 

lihnois 
RhcKJ* t;.l«rid 

Mopktana 
Otaware 
Arizona 
N<*vada 

Ohio 
WyofTung 
Cotoracto 
Indiana 
TrorKja 
Kanufc 
Main« 
Vermont 
MtS&Ouri 
fMetira&Ka 
Nurlh Carolina 
Utah 
Vi'Qinta 
N«w Hamp«nir<» 
Louisiana 
MeMico 
Wost Virgtnta 
Maho 

South Dahot* 
South Carolina 

Morlh Dakota 
Kentucky 

Ottiahoma 
MifiVis&ippt 
Tennes&i^ 
ArkarUIS 
Aiabfm* 



( Thousands of doiiat^) 
1 ^3.5. ^ . » 



3? 



4- 



-4^ 



• 



?fKJ 



P«rcantil« 

25|h SOtti 75th dOth 



1B69-70 



l a I 4 1 e l a 1 10 1 12 liu I 1 e I 18 1 20 1 a? 1 24 1 26 1 ?8 I ii I i 



9 11 135 15 17 19 
(fAMJian annual aKpanditure) 



21 23 25 27 29 31 



^K!>T£ - The Oi&tricl of Colurnbia and HaMan are not mciuded becaute each operated a^ a stngte school 
system in 1969-70 with only a ftingie expenditure per Classroom unit They are however included tn data lor 
the united States 
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Percent of personal income and per 
capita income show differential ef- 
fort and ability to support public 
education* 



Pfersonal Income, 1973, Related to Public 
School Expenditures, by State: 
1973-74 



State 


Pereonal incorm? 


Total expenditures for 
public ei^owiary and 
secondary education ' 


Total 
tin millions) 


Per capita 


Ait^ount 
(tn thousands) 


As a percent 
ol personal 
income 


\ 


2 


3 


4 


5 


UNlTfcD STATES 


$1 057.B25 


$5 041 


$66,031,041 


530 




13 700 


3 871 




420 






5.933 


169 886 


868 


Arizona 


9655 


4.692 


662,826 


6 87 


Arkansas 


8.050 


3.952 


378.622 


4 70 


Calitorma 


113.746 


5,521 


6.710.739 


590 


Colorado 


1 2,255 


5.029 


685.545 


5 59 


Connecticut 


18,265 


5.936 


848.270 


464 




3'328 


5!778 


216.060 


6 49 


Distnct oi Columbia 


4,728 


6,337 


232,080 


4 91 


Florida 


37,799 


4,923 


1,801,452 


4 77 


GoorQta 


< 1 .032 


4,395 


976 662 


464 


Hawait 


4.502 


5.541 


237.149 


5 18 


{(jaho 


3.393 


4.413 


166.642 


490 


iihnots . ■ 


64 833 


5,770 


3,048,470 


4 70 


Indiana 


26.510 


4.987 


1,275.847 


481 


tQwa 


15314 


5.273 


763,620 


4 99 


Kansas 


12.068 


5.304 


482.025 


399 


Kentucky 


13.478 


4.033 


543,500 


4 03 


Loittsiftna 


14.795 


3 931 


846 000 


5 72 


Maine 


4.196 


4,082 


245,500 


5 85 


Maryland 


22,339 


5,489 


1.326,651 


594 


Massachusetts 


30.661 


5^ 


1,513.385 


4 95 


Michigan 


50.201 


5.551 


2,893.525 


5 76 


Minnesota 


20.019 


6.137 


1.321.197 


660 


MiS&lS&ippi 


6.112 


3.556 


454.159 


5.60 


Missouri 


23.031 


4,^41 


997,193 


433 


Montana 


3 376 


4.602 


201.000 


5 95 


Nebraska 


8.127 


5^271 


366^276 


4 51 


Nevada 


3.146 


5 745 


162.100 


5 15 


Hampshire 


3,713 


4.694 


165,083 


4 45 






5.845 


2.195,700 


5 10 


^^ew Mexico 


4.262 


3853 


323,209 


758 


N«w York 


104^198 


5705 


6555700 


629 


North Carolina 


22.577 


4.282 


1.163 044 


515 


North Dakota 


3645 


5,675 


149.500 


4 10 


Ohio 


54.474 


5.076 


2.457.000 


4 51 


Oklahoma 


11.558 


4.340 


516,000 


4.46 


Dragon 


10.753 


4833 


601,109 


5 59 


Pennsylvania 


59.427 


4993 


3.361.440 


566 


Rhode Island 


4./.0 


4.841 


237.541 


504 


South Carolina 


10.582 


3.882 


573.303 


542 


South Dakota 


3,229 


4.713 


154.200 


4 78 


Tennessee 


16.897 


4.095 


746.859 


443 


Texas 


53.912 


4.571 


2.548.376 


4 73 


Utah 


4.711 


4.072 


292.900 


6 22 


Vermont 


laai 


4.054 


132.141 


70J 


Virginia 


23.606 


4886 


1,172.000 


499 


Washington 


17 674 


5.154 


896.377 


5 07 


West Virginia 


7.107 


3.961 


363.801 


512 


Wisconsin 


21.703 


475J 


1.217 859 


561 


Wyoming 


1,657 


4.695 


104.166 1 


629 



' Includes current expenditures, capital outlay, and interest 



NOT£ - Because ot rounding, details may not add to totals 

SOURCES 0) U S Department of Health. Education, and Welfare S Department of Commerce. 
Bureau of Economic Analysts. Suevoy of Current dullness. August 1974 

National Center for Education Stat sttcs. Stittiitic at Public Bl&m^ntAry and Seconda/y Day Schools. 
Fan t973 
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State and local sources account for 
about 80 percent of school revenues. 
However the distribution ranges 
widely among States. 



Revenue Receipts of Public Elementary and Secondary 
Schools From Federal, State, Local, and 
Other Sources, by State: 197172 

(Amouf^ts m thousifKJs of doMars) 



State 


Total 
revenue 
fec*:pts 


Federal ' 


State 


Local sources 
(including intermediate)' 


Amount 


Percent 
of total 


Amount 


Percent 
of total 


Amount 


Percent 
of total 


1 




3 


4 


5 


6 


7 


8 


UNI T£D STATES 


S50.003.64S 




89 


&19 133 256 


383 


£26 402 420 


52 8 


Alabama 


54?.5O0 


117.691 


21 5 


306.936 


561 


122.873 


224 


Alaska ' 


121.003 


30.192 


250 


78.460 


648 


12.351 


10 2 


Arj^ona 


476.595 


56.278 


11 8 


191.924 


40 3 


228.393 


479 


ArKansas 


30P.864 


'VL4 


21 2 


130 320 


430 


106.240 


35 7 




5.2T9.614 




7 9 


1 .766.898 


33 5 


*\ nQ7 T7fl 


icm 7 


Colorado 


580.587 


48 668 


84 


160.493 


27 6 


371.426 


640 


ConnectfCut 


805,654 


32.696 


4 1 


305.394 


37 9 


467.564 


580 




169.410 


14.232 


8.4 


117.761 


69.5 


37.417 


22.1 


Destnct of Columbia 


2?2.3?4 


ftTv 5>n> 


27 1 








70 q 


Fforida . 


1.377.397 


1 54.076 


119 


728.120 




485.201 




Georgia 


341.580 


132.040 


15 7 


414.825 


493 


294.715 


350 


Hawaii * 


228.646 


27.062 


11 a 


198.230 


867 


3.334 


15 


tcJaho 


147.836 


18.075 


12.2 


59.303 


40 1 


70.458 


47.7 




2.041.444 


168.171 




Q/n 701 


33 1 


1 .732.482 


61 0 


Indiana 


1,217.256 


69.654 




3SS.£u^ 






62.3 


Iowa 


702.217 


45.743 


65 


198.827 


283 


457647 


652 


Kansas 


464.194 


41.183 


89 


131.284 


383 


291.727 


628 


KentucKy 


543.061 


96.282 


17 7 


289.869 


53.4 


156.910 


289 


Loui&earta . 


758.363 


110.781 


c 

14 O 






I'M etT7 


JU 2 


Maine 


224.565 


21.557 




TO KAi 




1 "yt aa7 




Maryland 


1.161.8^ 


90..''32 


78 


456.337 


39.3 


615.325 


530 


Massachusetts 


1,480.571 


72.817 


49 


390.661 


264 


1.017.093 


687 


Michigan 


2.377.400 


172.287 


73 


1.031.761 


434 


1.173.352 


494 


Mtnnesota . . . 


1.112.611 


73.149 


O O 




47 7 


iXjai.<9C) 


Aft. 7 


MiS&t&Stppi 


354.158 


98.585 




1 71 OOA 


48 5 


83.653 




MiSSOurc 


976.713 


90.461 


93 


327.185 


33.5 


559.067 


57.2 


Montana ' 


174.508 


17.967 


103 


39.000 


22 3 


117.521 


67 3 


Nebiaska 


291.275 


28.614 


98 


52.066 


179 


210.576 


72.3 


Nevada 


133.232 


1 1.987 


it 0 


A1 TQA 


JO 9 


69.449 




New Hampshire 


149.212 


1 1 .651 


7 a 


9.269 




128.292 


n 


New Jersey ' 


1.953.799 


111241 


57 


456,771 


234 


1.385.787 


70 9 


New MeKtCO . 


244.000 


49.998 


205 


145.492 


596 


48.510 


199 


Now York . . 


5.678.715 


387.689 


6.8 


2.417.469 


42 6 


2.873.557 


506 


North Carolina 


938.098 


AAA 

168.808 


ia n 
icJ U 


CIO TOtt 


7 

D\>. f 


ZJ7.0D1 




North Dakota 


142.404 


23.135 






oo n 

£0 U 


79.462 


IXR. a 
Sk) 0 


OhK) 


3.574.381 


141.309 


40 


666.694 


187 


2.766.378 


774 


Oklahoma 


461.536 


65.0013 


13.5 


217.704 


45 2 


198.829 


413 


Oregon 


556.755 


47.763 


86 


112.324 


20.2 


396.668 


71.2 


Pennsylvania 


2.799.876 




6 8 


1 .31 5.577 


47 0 


1 .293. 1 72 


'H>.2 


Rhode (aland 


229.456 


17.120 


75 


95.228 


41 5 


117!lOrf 


51.0 


South Carolina 


484.367 


90.775 


18 7 


260.530 


538 


133.082 


27.5 


South Dakota 


146.105 


22.646 


155 


20.507 


140 


102.952 


705 


Tennessee 


647.288 


95.236 


14 7 


305.122 


47.1 


246.930 


381 


Texas 


2.324.585 


290.476 


125 


1.094.287 


47.1 


939.822 


404 


Utah 


265.527 


28.365 


11.1 


131.365 


51 4 


95.797 


37.5 


Vemnont , 


125.837 


7.597 


60 


45.359 


360 


72.881 


579 


Virginia 


1.013.533 


141.531 


14 0 


330.845 


32 6 


541.157 


53.4 


Washington 


844.672 


79.^7 


94 


427.145 


506 


338.040 


40O 


West Virginia 


338.489 


46.407 


137 


190.957 


564 


101.125 


299 


Wisconsin 


1.067.113 


50.900 


48 


327.353 


307 


686.860 


646 


Wyoming 


93.414 


9.739 


104 


32.113 


344 


51.562 


55 2 



' Includes value of co«nmodjties dittrJ&uted under the school lunch and milk programs 

' Includes a relatively minor amount from other sources (gift$ and tuition and transportation fees from 
patrons) which accounted for 04 percent o' total revenue receipts in 1967^66 

^ Data from published repf«rts 

* Both State and local revenues are reported even though the entrre State of Hawaii ;s regarded as a 
sirtgie school system 

* Includes data from published and unpublished reports, partially estimated by the National Center for 
hducation Statistics 

SOURCE U S Department of Health. Edur.at»on. and Welfare. National Center for EducatfonSlatiatics. 
StBttsttcs Srafe Schoof Sysfem*. 1Q71*7? 
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Federal funds to education are di- 
rected prinfiarily to children from low 
income areas or to children with 
special needs. 



Percent of Federal Expenditures in Federally 
Aided Programs for Elementary and 
Secondary Education, by Pupil 
Participant Category: 1971-72 



Total special elementary 
and secondary pupil 
categories 
64.7% 



Children from 
low income 
areas 
56.2% 





Chart 3.9 - Table 30 



Inflation, increasing seniority and 
collective bargaining will affect aver- 
age teacher salaries. 



Average Annual Salary of Instructional Staff 
in Regular Public Elementary and Secondary 
Schools: 1971-72 to 1977-78 



(Dollars) 

16,000 n 



12.C00- 



8.000' 



Projected 



4.0OO- 



Current dollars 



fclil- 1973-74 dollars 



1 1 n 1 1 1 

1971-^72 1972-73 1973-74 1974-75 1975-76 1976-77 1977-78 



Chart 3.10 - Table 32 
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There were substantial increases in 
average teacher salaries between 
1960 and 1970. but inflation is 
offsetting recent increases in some 
States. 



Average Annual Salary of Instructional Staff in Public 
Elementary and Secondary Day Schools, 
by State: 1959-60, 1969-70, and 1973-74 





Adjusted dollars 
{1973-74 purchasing powor)' 


Stall* 




1969^ 70 


1973- /4 • 


1 


__ 
? 


o 




uryi i o t H 1 CO 




lU .7 l!l 


1 1 165 




6.3h4 


8.590 


9.443 


Alaska 


10.891 


13.579 


16.053 


Afj/Ona 


8,876 


11.086 


t0 94'i 






7.961 


8.139 


C.«htorn»a 




12 327 


13.875 




7 9:u 


9.758 


10 757 


Connec1>cut 


9.540 


11.611 


11.660 




9?09* 


n 487 


11,860 




9.971 


13.680 


13,412 




8.0«) 


10.623 


10954 




5.199' 


9,106 


9 110 


Mawou 


8.56Q 


12.141 


11.968 


Idaho 


e.694 


8.964 


86?6 




9.?31« 


12290 


12.261 


indtana 


S.BOO 


11.826 


10.828 


Iowa 


6.399 


10.129 


10 5rf0 


Kansas 


7066* 


9.548 


9420 


Kentucky 




9.417 


8.557 




7.904 


8,91 a 


9.500 


Maine 


5865 


9.954 


9,547 


Maryland 


8.8?3 


12,210 


12.310 


M^ssachuset1*» 


8.d04* 


11.333 


11.710 




8 977 


12,506»o 


13.050 


Minnesota 


8 376 


12.299 


n 730 


Mts&fSS(pp» 


5.?62 


7.426 


7.865 


Missouri 


??0? 


9.994 


9.823 


MonmnA 


7.026* 


10.005 


9.772 




6 1&4 


9,702 


9,541 


Nevada 


9.039 


11.968 




New Hampshire 


7.074 


9.904 


9,331 


New Jervey 


9 32?" 


11,734 


12.000 


New MexrCo 


8546 


10.036 


9.300 


Now York 


10 379 


12599 


13 300 


NOfth Carolina 


6,634 


9 565 


9 823 


North Dakota 


5.867 


8.523 


8 790 


Oh to 


8.136 


10.615 


10.750 


Okfahoma 


7.398 


8818 


8.500 




8 788 


11.364 


10.265 


Pon nSy?vania 


8.428 


11.117 


11 400 


Rhodo Island 


8.731^' 


10.99:^ 


11.709 


South Carolina 


5.478 


8.646 


9.046 


South Dakota 


5915 


8,276 


8.500 


Tf^nne&see 


6.238 


9.005 


9.150 


Tdxas 


7475 


9.266 


9,301 


Uli-h 


8091 


9.942 


9.685 


VertTtont 


7.091 


10,160 


9.189 


Virginia 


6.847 


10.129 


10,300 


Washington 


8.960" 


11.734 


11.935 


West Virginia 


6.275 


9.696 


8.640 


Wisconsin 


7.733" 


11.302 


1 1 .637 


Wyoming 


7839 


10539 


10 164 



' Includes sup^fvisofs. principals clas»roofn teachers and other msiructjonal staff 

* Bdsed o'> the Consumer Pnce Index, prepared by the Bureau of Labor Statistics 
U S Department of tubor 

' Estimated 

' Bc^ginning in 1959-60 includes Alaska and Hawan 
^ Data not available 

* Partly estimated t>y the Office of Education 

* Excludes kindergarteh teachers 

* includes administrators 

* Includes cJer»cal assistants to mstrudionai personnel 
Represents actual salary for 1972-73 school year 

" Includes attendance personnel 
Excludes vocational schools not operated as pan ot trto regular public school system 

SOURCES U S Department of Health Education and Welfare. National Center for Education Statistics. 
Sfaf'sf'cs Sfare School Systoms. and Sttu&tic& at Pubuc timwntMty and S^ondafy Oay Schoots, 
fan 19T3 
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Per pupil costs are increasing for all 
large cities, though variations armng 
Cities are substantial* 



Current Expenditures per Pupil in Average 
Daily Membership for Selected Large 
Cities: 1971^72 and 1972-73 
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bership, citios iiro fxiK^u.-nciny por- 
centaije incroosos \t\ por pupii cosl. 



Percentage Changes in Average Daily Membership 
(ADM) and per Pupil Cost (PPC) for Selected 
Large Cities: 1971-72 and 1972-73 
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The 

Elementary and 
Secondary Education Enterprise 




The elementary and secondary education enterprise is a major industry encompassing some 89.000 
public elementary and secondary schools located in almost 17,000 school districts. To describe this 
enterprise, a number of its characteristics will be reviewed here: enrollments, educational programs, and 
institutional characteristics. Enrollment data provide some indication of the magnitude of this enterprise 
and its projected size in the future. Information concerning educational programs communicates the 
purposes and content of instructional activities. A summary of institutional characteristics relates education 
to the communities in which it operates. This chapter examines each of these topics in turn. 

Participation in Eiemtntary and Secondary Education 

There will be fewer young people in our elementary and secondary schools in the years ahead. A drop in 
enrollments of 1.8 million in public and nonpublic schools is expected to occur between 1974 and 1977 
(chart 4.1). The decline in enrollments at elementary levels has already occurred in all States (chart 4.2). 
While the size of the traditional schooNage population is declining, the age distribution of participants in 
educational activities is changing. Formal education is starting earlier for many children. The combined 
impact of Federal programs to aid dlsadvant^ed children, a growing interest in early preschool education, 
and the changing labor force participation of women, has caused considerable growth in preprimary 
enrollment. Close to 20 percent of the 3- and 4 ye3r-olds were in prekindergarten programs in 1973 (chart 
4.3). Non-White participation rates exceeded White participation rates, primarily as a result of specific 
programs such as Head ^ art (chart 4.4). Enrollments also increase with family income for each race, 
reflecting not only the c . nging life styles of families with two wage earners instead of one, but also the 
desire of many middle- and upper middle-class families to provide "headslarts'' in education for their own 
children. This trend is likely to continue. 

The ages of entry into elementary %cuoo\ differ among States, as reflected by the enrollment rates for 3- 
and 4.year-olds and 5^ and 6-year-olds (chart 4.5). For persons between the ages of 7 and 16, 97 percent of 
the population is enrolled in schools. On the other hand, there are many children who are not in school. 
Nationally, almost 3 percent of the children between the ages of 7 and 15 were not enrolled in school in 
1970; for those 16 and 17 years old, more than 10 percent (chart 4.6). The percentages of children not in 
school are startling when viewed in terms of subgroups identified by region or State (tables 38 and 39). 
Amom 16- and 17-year-olds in the South, 14.5 percent were not enrolled in school, compared with the 
national average of 10.3 percent. The reasons for their nonattendance range from physical handicaps which 
cannot be handled in existing overloaded or inadequate programs to economic or social handicaps which 
the schools or the children and their parents cannot accommodate. 

Educational Programs 

Students with physical or emotional handicaps are receiving greater attention and more specialized 
services in schools. The attention to large numbers of handicapped students has been slow to come, but it is 
increasing with the realization that providing equal educational opportunity does not necessarily mean 
providing equal services. It is estimated that 10 percent of the pupils enrolled have handicaps which 
interfere witn their ability to receive and education (chart 4.7). The problems are compounded by the fact 
that many students have multiple handicaps. Interest in maintainir^ schools where full participation by all 
students is the ideal has generated a variety of ways of serving these students in regular classrooms, 
whenever possible. Special facilities still exist and are necessary, but there is growing recognition that for 
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many children with handicaps, most of their needs may be dealt with in the classroom by the regular 
classroom teacher who has received special training and who can call upon an expert when needed. 

Vocational education is also receiving greater attention in many schools, in part because of Federal 
legislation. In 1973, over 7 million students in secondary schools were enrolled in one or more vocational 
education classes. State and local government carry most of the burden of financial support for such 
programs. Of those programs receiving Federal support, the largest percentage of enrollment is in home 
economics fields, including both "consumer and homemaking" and "gainful home economics" areas (chart 
4.8). Office and trades and industry program also represent major areas of participation. 

In general educational offerings, enrollment data by subject area show remarkably little variation in the 
distribution of courses taken over the past 20 years (chart 4.9K Possible changes in the variety and richness 
of subitct offerings are, of course^ not revealed by such data. For example, a general survey course in 
American government and a current course on the sociology of integration would both be counted as social 
studies offerings. Capturing the nature of curriculum offerings is a major problem in accurately representing 
the range of educational experiences offered in schools. 

Another aspect of education which is difficult to measure but relevant to an assessment of the 
condition of education is mode of instruction* While the pupil-teacher ratio continues to decline (chart 
4. 11), other changes also have occurred in many schools in this country within the past 10 years. Interest in 
Indepf^ndent study* growing out of increased awareness and respect for individual differences in learning, 
has provided the impetus for integrating instructional resource centers into schools. The usefulness of the 
resource center has become so widely recognized that many school buildings built in the past 5 years 
include such a facility. Aside from the resource center, many alternatives, not all of which require special 
facilities, have been tried (chart 4.10). Many of these innovations are changing the means by which 
education is offered to students. Data on the use of these innovations, some of which affect school 
organization and some of which require special equipment or personnel, are only beginning to be acquired* 

initituttonil Characteristicft 

School system size. The size of a school system is believed to be a major determinant of educational 
quality. Large systems can support variety and choice and make efficient provision for a range of services 
(for the gifted, handicapped, and disadvantagec students and for those seeking vocational training). Some 
local school systems are considered to be too small to provide efficient administration or quality services. 
Modern transportation and communication have rendered tiny districts obsolete. It is believed that a system 
should ser^e at least 500 students in order to offer what is now regarded as a full program. Yet 4,723 school 
systems in the country, 28.9 percent of the total, have enrollments of fewer than 300 students (chart 4.12). 
States have dealt with this problem in an uneven fashion* While the number of school districts does 
continue to decline, more consolidation of districts is needed (chart 4*1'*). 

Racial distribution of students and s^aff. In spite of efforts to achieve racially balanced schools, a large 
proportion of minorities attend schools which have predominantly minority enrolln>ents (chart 4*14). 
Instructional staff does not mirror the racial composition of the student population in many States (chart 
4.15). The patterns of school segregation reflect continued segregation in living areas. Where districts contain 
heterogeneous populations, integration is possible in schools, if not in r^ighborhoods, by direct intervention. 
Controversial busing programs have secured (though tenuously) integrated schools. When crossing school 
district or perhapsState lines seems indicated, even more complicated logistical and legal problems occur. 

The steady progress toward integration in the South has not been matched in other parts of the country 
where problems have become so severe that promoting integration as the means of providing equal 
educational opportunity is being questioned. Strategies are needed which not only provide equal 
educational opportunities but also opportunities for people to live harmoniously with one another. 

Patterns of staffing. Out public schools have not yew equalized instructional and administrative staffing 
by sex. in fact, staffing patterns strongly reflect the typical sex stereotypes assigned to various roles* While 
66 percent of the public school teachers in the country were women, only 14 percent of the principals wera 
women in 1972-73 (chart 4.16). Of those women who were principals, 95 percent held their positions at 
the elementary level. Given these figures, It is not surprising that more than 99 percent of all 
superintendents of schools at the local level are men* 
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Nor have the ratios of men and women in teaching (rfianged in recent years. For the period from IBSB-^ee 
to 1971-72, the most recent year for which data are available, the distribution of men and women 
classroom teachers in elementary schools varied by only 2 percentage points: fror 15 percent men and 85 
percent women to 17 percent men and 83 percerit women. For the same period, even less variation was 
observed at the secondary level. Aside from a shift of 1 percentage point for one of the years» the 
.percentages have remained at 54 percent men and 46 percent women. 

Changes in these patterns of employment by sex will not come quickly or easily. As enrollments decline, 
the number of new entrants to the teaching profession will decline also. Because of seniority and tenure 
systems, there will be very little margin for altering the status quo. Even with several careful protections of 
demands for new teachers and several alternative estimates of expected candidates, a a)nsiderable 
oversupply of teachers is forecast (charts 4,19 and 4,20) • This situation not only suggests unemployment 
for would-be teachers, but an imbalance in age, seniority, experience, and type of teacher training within 
the teaching force in the future. 
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Fewer students will be going to 
school in 1977 than in 197<. The 
proiected decline is expected to con- 
tinue through the 1970's. 



Estimated Public and Nonpublic Elementary and 




Secondary School Enrollment, by Level: 
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Enrollment declines between 1973 
and 1974 occur at the kindergarten 
to grade 8 level. 



Enrollment in Public Elementary and Secondary 
Day Schools, by Level and State: 
Fall1973 and Fall 1974 
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Participation of 3- and 4 yeai ulds in 
prekindergarten programs has almost 
tripled singe 196&« 



Prekindergarten Enrollment of 3- and 4-Year-0lds» 
by Race: 1964-1973 
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Pdrticipation of 3- and 4-vear-olds in 
prekindergarten programs is higher 
among non-Whites than Whites at 
every level of family income 



Preprimary Enrollment of 3- and 4-Year-0lcJs» by 
Family Income and Race* 3- Year 
Average: 1970-1972 
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While 72.4 percent of 5- and B^year- 
olds are in school, about 97 percent 
of the population from age 7 through 
16 is enrolled in school. 



Percent of 3-4 and 5-6-Year-0!ds Enrolled 
in School, by State: Spring 1970 
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Almost 2 million children agad 7 to 
17 were not in school in 1970. 



Percent of School-Age Children {Ages 7-17) 
Not Enrolled in School, by Region: 
1970 
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Handicapped pupils represent one- 
tenth of the total public school 
enrollment. About 62 percent of 
these pupils receive special services. 



Number of Handicapped Pupils as a Percent 
of Public School Enrollment: 
Spring 1970 
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Enrollments in vocational educatioti 
classtiS ara concentriited in homo 
economics and office proyrams. 



Percentage Distribution of Enrollment, by Type of 
Program in Federally Aided Public Secondary 
School Vocational Education Classes: 1973 
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Subiect area enrollments have re- 
mained tairlv constant over time. 



Percent of Public School Students in Grades 
7 to 12, Enrolled in Various Subject Areas: 
1948-49, 1960-61, and 1972-73 
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Many recent innovations provide va. 
riety in instruction and accommo- 
date differences in learn imj styles. 



Educational Innovation 
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Decrt^ases in pupil teacher ratios are 
in part the result of a declinMig 
school population. 



Pupil Teacher Ratios in Public Elementary 
and Secondary Schools, by Level: 
Fall 197? to Fall 1977 
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A surprisimi 4.723 «:hool systoms 
enroll fewer than 300 inipils (see 
State Tabic 4&), vwhich makes elfici 
ent administration and provision of 
services difficult. 



The number of school districts de 
clined by 18 percent iKJtween 
1968^69 and 1972-73. 



Distribution of Operatinq School Systems, 
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Number of School Districts: 1968-69 to 1972-73 
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Many students from minority groups 
stilt attend schools which have pre> 
dominantly minority enrollment. De- 
•egreqation efforts between 968 and 
1972 made dramatic changes in the 
racial composition of schools in the 
Souths Racial composition of school 
districts affects progress toward inte- 
gration. Washington, O.C. and Fair- 
fax County. Virginia, provide ex- 
fittnples of polar extremes. 



Percent of Minority Students Attending Public 
Schools With Different Racial 
Composition: 1972 
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In many States minority enrollments 
of students greatly exceed minority 
percentages of teachers. 



Percent of Minority Students and Percent of 
Minority Teachers, by State: 1972 
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Public schooU strongly reinforce sex 
stereotypes in instructional staffiny 
patterns. 



Percentage Distribution of Full-Time Public 
School Instructional Staff, by Sex: 
1972-73 
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Teachers are viewing their profession 
more pessimistically than they did 
several years ago. 



Attitudes o\ Teachers Toward the 
Teaching Profession 



Surveys of teachers m 1965-66 and 1971 asked 

In general how would you compare teaching as a 
profession today and teaching five years ago? 



The responses of teachers were 
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Forty-two percent of public school 
parents say they have become more 
favorable tov,^ard public schools in 
recent years. 



Attitudes of Parents Toward Public Schools 



In a 1973 survey of attitudes towad public schooK. parents 
with children now in the public schools say *hey have 
become more favorable in their views of the schools in 
recent years. 



Their responses were; 
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Different projections of demand for 
and supply of teachers indicate an 
expected excess of teachers. 



Estimated Supply and Demand for Additional 
Classroom Teachers in Public and 
Private Schools: 1972-1982 
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The expected excess supply of teach- 
ers is substantial. 



Estimated Excess Supply of Teachers, Based 
on Two Sets of Supply/Demand 
Projections: 1972-1982 
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II. Opportunities for 

Postsecondary Education 



The 

Educdtionai Attainments of 
Participants in Fostsecondary Education 




Postsecondary education encompasses a wide range of opportunities for participation in academic study 
and occupational education for pjersons beyond high school age. The diversity in opportunities for 
continuing education after high school complicates any attempt to summarize or analyze the achievements 
and attainments of persons participating in postsecondary education. 

About 2,700 institutions of higher education offer programs leading to academic degrees. About 1,200 
of these institutions also offer occupational programs b^flow the baccalaureate level. Although the majority 
of occupational programs are offered by about 10,00C noncoltegiate schools, data are fragmentary on the 
number of persons completing vocational programs and earning certificates, diplomas, and degrees below 
the baccalaureate level. Uniform measures of achievement have not been developed for summarizing 
available information on nOncoHegiate schools. Therefore, this chapter will focus on the information 
available on the bachelor's and higher degrees awarded by institutions of higher education. 

College and university graduates are an important source of skills necessary to a technically oriented 
society. In addition, benefits to the graduates themselves are substantial; with the greater degree of choice 
accompanying noncompulsory education go expanded opportunities for individual pursuit of particular 
interests. An increasing proportion of the population is receiving college degrees. In the 10 years from 1960 
to 1970, the proportion of the population 25 to 29 years old with 4 or more years of college increased 
frorri 11.1 percent to 16.4 percent (chart 5.1). By 1974 this percent had climbed to 20.7. The proportions 
of both Whites and nOn-Whites in this age group with 4 or more years of college has almost doubled. 
Percentages have risen from 11.8 to 22.0 for Whites in the 14-year period and from 5.4 to 11.0 for 
non*Whites. 

The numbers of earned academic degrees increased dramatically between 1964-65 and 1974-75. This 
trend is expected to slow considerably in the period between 1974-75 and 1984 85 (chart 5.2). In 1964-65, 
501,000 bachelor's degrees were earned. By 1974-75 the number of earned bachelor's degrees awarded 
annually had risen to 975/JOO; by 1984-85 this number is projected to be 1,012,000. The numbers of 
degrees earned in past ye^rs and projected for the future are fewer for advanced degrees, though rates of 
growth at these levels are substantial. For example, the number of earned doctorates was 16,000 in 1964-65 
and is expected to increase steadily to a projected 45,0(X) in 1984-85, falling just short of a threefold 
increase. 

The distributions of first-professional and doctoral degrees have changed in the 10 years between 1964-65 
and 1974-75 (chart 5.3). Degrees received in law showed a proportional increase, rising from 41 percent to 
52 percent of all first-professional degrees. Degrees in health professions and In theology declined. Among 
earned doctoral degrees, there were percentage increases tor humanities, social sciences, and education and 
a decrease for natural sciences. 

The participation of minority groups and females in postsecondary education suggests that equal access 
to all areas of study has not been achieved. Females are reasonably well represented in the awards of 
bachelor's and master's degrees (chart 5.4). However, they are underrepresented in the receipt of 
first-professional and doctoral degrees. In 1970-71 only 7 females received first-professional degrees for 
every 100 males who received them. Projections for 1977-78 show the number increasing to 17 females 
receiving first-professional degrees for every 100 males. The proportions for doctoral degrees, only slightly 
closer to parity; females received 17 doctorates for every 100 males in 197071 and are expected to receive 
28 per 100 in 1977-78. The foreseeable effect of these disparities is a continued restriction of the entry of 
women into professional fields. 

Minorities are also underrepresented in doctoral awards. Of the doctoral degrees granted in 1973, 95 
percent were received by Whites. Within racial or ethnic groups, there were variations in concentration in 
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particular fields» Education was the field of specialization chosen most frequently by Blacks, American 
Indians, and Whites (chart 5*5) The percentages of degrees in education among the doctoral degrees 
awarded in each of these groups were 59, 31. and 23. respectively. Arts and humanities areas were most 
popular among Spanish-Americans, accounting for 27 percent of the doctoral degrees earned by this group. 
Engineering, mathematics, and physics constitute the largest concentration, 42 percent, of doctoral degrees 
awarded to Orientals. 
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The percent of the population with 4 
or more ye^rs of college continues to 
increase. 
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Almost twice as many persons are 
expected to earn degrees at every 
level (bachelor's, master's, and doc- 
tor's) in 1974-75 as in 1964-65. 
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The proportion of ntuU?Hs«unt»l :ie 
while those m law incriMSi^d 



Percentage Distribution of First Ptofessional 
and Doctor's Degrees, by Field: 
1964-65 and t974-?5 
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The ptoporliom pf women earning 
degrees in con^parison wilh men have 
increased at the bachelor's and 
mastfir's degree levels but iag far 
tx^hind mates in earned doctoral and 
first prof essionei dcarees. 
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Number of Degrees Received by Females per 
100 Males, by Type of Degree: 
1970-71 to 1977-78 
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BEST OIPY AVAILABLE 



Financing Postsecondary Education 




The period of rapid increas4JS in expenditures and enrollments in postsecondary education which 
occurred in the 1960*s, particularly in colleqes and universities, has been followed by a period of more 
n>oderate, though steady and continuing, increases. During the years between 1962 and 1970, total 
expenditures by institutions of higher education increased 14.3 percent annually. Between 1971 and 1975, 
the increases in expenditures for these institutions are estimated to average about 10 percent annually 
(chart 6.1). Not only the amounts but also the sources of these funds are important in examining the 
financing of postsecorulary education. Though governmental sources play a major role in the support of 
many postsecondary institutions, the participation of other agencies and individuals (including students) is 
also important. Costs are borne by many groups: the Federal taxpayers, the State taxpayers, 
philanthropists, and students (or their parents). 

The growth in higher education has occurred primarily in public institutions. The changes in expenditure 
levels for public and private institutions reflect their differential rates of growth. In 1963-64. expenditures 
of public institutions were estimated to be $6.4 billion (5? percent of the expenditures for all institutions 
of higher education), compared with $4.9 billion (43 percent) for private institutions. Within 10 years, by 
1973-74. public institutions were spending $23.4 billion (66 percent of expenditures for all institutions of 
higher education), private institutions, $12.0 billion (34 percent of the total) (chart 6.2). The percentage 
shares of expenditures of institutions of higher education between 1971*72 and 1974-75 levelled off from 
the previous decade. 

Per student education expenditures (excluding outlays for research, etc.) in constant (1973 74) dollars 
for public institutions went from $2,290 per fult'tin>e student for one academic year in 1971-72 to $2,547 
^x?r student m 1974 75, up by 11.2 percent (chart 6.3). tn rxivate institutions for the same span of years, 
the percentage rise was approximately the same 11,9 percent. Because the per student expenditures in 
private institutions averaged higher than in public institutions, the absolute increase was greater. The 
per. student amounts for private institutions were estimated in constant dollars at $3,175 in 1971-72 and 
$3,553 in 1974-75. Data on the financial burden on institutions of higher education which these rising costs 
impose are not yet available. 

Students in public institutions have been required to assume about equal percentage increases of the cost 
rises in higher education as have students in private institutions. Whereas tuition and required fees in private 
universities went up by an estimated 30.4 percent between 1971 72 and 1974 75 (from $2,133 to $2,781 
in current dollars), tuition and required fees in public universities rose by about 31.4 percent (from $526 to 
$6911. The total outlay (fees, board, aixJ room) required of a student in a private university amounted to 
an estimated $4,328 m 1974 75; the corresponding figure for public universities was estimated at $2,115 
(chart 6.4). 

These cost rises in institutions of higher education limit the equitable distribution of educational 
opportunities. Excessive advances in costs serve to price education out of the reach of students with limited 
resources whether thosa resources are limited by the economic status of their family or by a desire for 
independence. 

Participation in postsecondary education is frequently dependent upon parents' or students' ability to 
pay tuition. Hence the availability of funds to assist students who are unable to nr>eet educational expenses 
is important for ensuring equal access. The Federal Government has been a principal source of direct 
financial support to students through va^^ious programs of loans and grants. Student aid represents a 
Substantial share of Fe(Jt»ral aid to postsecoftdary education. 

The extent to which thoie Federal student aid programs that are designed to equalize access to higher 
education serve this purpose is difficult to assess empirically with the evidence currently available. While 
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many programs are intended primarily to serve students from tow income households, students from 
above average economic circumstances also benefit to some extent from Federal student aid. Recent data 
analyied as part of the National Longitudinal Study of Educational Effects provide information on patterns 
of financial support in postsecondary institutions for students who were in the high 5^hool class of 1972. 
As one might expect, the proportions of students receiving either Federal or non Federal aid decreased as 
levels of family income increased. For example. 48.2 percent of the students from families with incomes of 
$3,000 to $5,999 received Federal aid, while 10.3 percent of the students from families with incomes in 
excess of $18,000 received some ty^>e of Federal aid (chart 6.5). Federal aid was predominantly directed to 
students from families with incomes below $9,000. 

The receipt of Federal aid varied slightly by type of institution attended as well as fiy family income 
level. Over two-thirds of the students from families with incomes of $3,000 or Irss entering 4year 
institutions received some Federal financial aid (chart 6.6). Percentages of students n the same income 
group receiving Federal aid were 42.0 for those in 2'year institutions and 38.6 in v^ocational-technical 
schools. Federal aid more often took the form of loans than cash payments. 

Salaries and wages of personnel constitute the largest single category of expenditures for institutions of 
higher educatioc^ accounting for about one-third of total expenditures. In 197273, the average faculty 
salary across all types of institutions and faculty ranks was $13,949 (chart 6.8). Salaries vary with faculty 
rank, type of institution, and sex. Male full professors Odrn average salaries of $20,991 at universities and 
$17,006 at 2'year institutions. Average salaries for male instructors are $10,026 at universities and $12,506 
at 2 year institutions. Salary differentials clearly exist for male and female faculty members, as well as for 
public and private school faculty {table 63). 

The nature of research and development activities m colleges and universities is changing, as reflected by 
the distribution of expenditures. Basic research as a proportion of total research declined from 77 percent 
in 15570 to 70 percent in 1973 (chart 6.9). Applied research exhibited a rise in proportion from 18 pe^'cent 
to 24 percent. The total amounts spent on research at universities and colleges in current dollars were $2.33 
billion in 1970 and $2.93 billion in 1973. The share of Federal funds in these expenditures remained almost 
constant, at 71 percent in 1970 and 70 percent in 1973. 
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Over the past decade, the proportion 
of Fcxieral support for higher educa- 
tion has steadily declined* while that 
of State and toca! governnrrents has 
increased. 



Estimated Expenditures of Institutions of Higher 
Education, by Source of Funds: 
1971-72 to 1974-75 
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The expenditures of institutions of 
higher education are rising, with the 
trend expected to continue. 



Total Expenditures of Institutions of Higher 
Education, in Current and in Constant 
(1973-74) Dollars, by Control: 
1971-72 to 1977-78 
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Education expenditures for stu- 
dents attending both private and 
public institutions ot higher educa- 
tion are rapidly increasing. 



Education Expenditures of Institutions of Higher 
Education Per Full-Time Student, by Control 
(Constant 1973-74 Dollars); 1971-72 to 
1977-78 
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Between 1971 and 1975, the gap in 
oosts to students in public and pri* 
vate institutions will continue to 
widen. 
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The paiticipation in Federal and non- 
Pederal financial aid programs de- 
creases with increasing family in- 
come. 



Over two-thirds of the students from 
low-Income groups who entered 
4-vear institutions received some 
type of Federal aid. 
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Federal support for grac^uatc training 
during 1973 was iTwre abundant in 
the physical sciences than in most 
other fields, including mathematics. 
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Average salaries of faculty vary with 
rank and sex. 



Average Salaries of Full-Time Instructional Staff 
on 9-10 Month Contracts in Institutions of 
Higher Education: 1974-75 
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Universities are conducting propor- 
tionately more appliwl amt less l)asic 
research than they have in the past. 



Percentage Distribution of Current Research and 
Development Expenditures in Universities and 
Colleges, oy Character of Work: 
1970, 1972. and 1973 
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Postsecondiiry education is providtni by 2JQ0 institutions of higher education and 10,000 noncollegiate 
occupational schools to 12 million students of post^high school age. In addition, several million xJults are 
served by less formal programs offered, with or without Federal support, under the aegis of State or local 
education agencies in elementary and secondary schools. Other adults are served by programs sponsored or 
coordinated by the Department of Defense and a host of other governmental and nongovernmental 
organi?ations. including industry and business, labor unions, chambers of commerce, and churches. Many 
different subjects are covered by these programs, including recreation, personal enrichment, preparation for 
high school equivalence examinations, and manpower training. 

Because of a paucity of recent and comprehensive national statistics on such programs, this chapter will 
cover only programs offered in postsecondary schools; i.e., institutions of higher ^ucation and 
occupational schools. Three aspects of participation in postsecondary education are discussed: participation 
of students as reflected by enrollments and the characteristics of students enrolled, participation of faculty 
by rank and sex, and participation of f^/reigners as students and faculty. 

Enrollrmnts and Parttcipition in Posttacondary Education 

Total enrollment in institutions of higher education is projected to rise from 9.6 million students in 
1973 to an estimated 10.4 million in 1977 (chart 7.1}. By far the largest proportian of this enrollment 
consists of students enrolled in programs creditable toward a bachelor's or higher degree. Degree-credit 
enrollment accounted for 8.5 million of the students in 1973 and will account far an estimated 9.0 million 
in 1977. EnrollfTient for credit not leading to a degree (non-degree credit! witt increase from 1.1 million 
students in 1973 to an estimated 1.4 million in 1977. 

The last decade witnessed a dramatic sliift in the distribution of enrollment as a result of differential 
growth rates of institutions. The growth in public institutions was 5 times that of the growth in private 
institutions of higher education. Public institutions provided instruction for a total of 3,1 rnilHon students 
in 1963, compared with 7,4 million in 1973. an increase of about 140 percent. Private institutions enrolled 
17 million in 1963, compared with about 2.2 million in 1973, an increase of about 28 percent. 

Changes in enrollment were particularly dramatic for public junior and community colleges. In 1953, 
public 2-vear institutions enrolled far fewer students than any other type of public institution, only 0.3 
million, compared with 0.6 million m public universities and 0.4 million in other public 4-year institutions 
(chart 7.2K By 1973, public 2^year institutions enrolled over 2.9 million students, compared with about 2.4 
million in public universities and about 2.3 million in other public 4^yoar institutions. 

Because enrollment in postsecondary education is not compulsory, as is enrollment in elcmenta-y and 
secondary education, it is appropriate in describing the condition of postsecondary education to examine 
the cnarncteristics of those who do participate. Participation in postsecondary education is dependent upon 
access or entrance into institutions providing education. Access is a necessary prerequisite to receiving the 
benefits which may be secured through postsecondary schools, whether they be the enjoyment of a 
particular course of study or the satisfaction and economic and occupational rewards which may be 
provided by a certificate or a degree. Therefore, factors which affect individuals' ability to gain entrance 
into, and remain in. postseconHary education should bo examined. This section reviews available evidence 
on the influence of ability, age, income, race, and sex on entrance and persistence. 

Ability is a factor obviously related to access to higher education, especially for 4'year institutions. Most 
institutions typically admit only those students who meet specific standards of eligibility, with academic 
proficiency being the most common standard. The National Longitudinal Study of Educational Effects is 
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examinirtg the retctionship bctwcon academic ability (measured by cognitive tests taken while students In 
high school) and entrance into types of postsecondary institutions. Among students in the high school 
graduating class of 1972, 80 percent of the high-ability students continued their formal education, 
compareii with 54 percent of the middie ability students and 31 percent ot the low-ability students (cfiart 
7.3). Sixty percent of the high-ability students, compared with only 2B percent of middle-ability and 9 
percent of low-ability students, enrolled in 4^year institutions. 

Once enrolled as full time students in postsecorxlary institutions, high school seniors in the class of 1972 
had a strong chance of completing the first and entering the second full year of study (chart 7.5). A large 
proportion, 72 percent of first-year students, started a second year. However, low-ability students were 
about three times more likely to discontinue their studies than were high-abihty students. White 14 percent 
of the high-ability students enrolled in first-year studies were not enrolled in the sr?cond year, 28 percent of 
middle-ability and 41 percent of low-ability students did not continue studies. 

Enrollment profiles reveal different patterns of attendance for different age groups. Of the students 16 
to 21 years of age in 1973» 68.8 percent reported enrollment in 4»year institutions; 20.1 percent, in 2-year 
institutions; and over 10,1 percent, in vocational schools (chart 7.7). As the age of students increased, the 
proportion of students enrolled in 4*yedr institutions dropped and the proportion enrolled in vocational 
schools increased. For students 35 and over^ the proportions reported were 40 percent in 4-yoar 
institutions, 23.9 percent in 2-ye3r institutions, and 29.7 percent in vocational schools. Enrollment level 
was not reported by 1.0 percent of the students 16 to 21 years of age or by 6.4 percent of the students 35 
and over. 

It is questionable whether these patterns will remain in effect, since the age profiles of college students 
reveal that many persons are postponing their enrollment in higher education. Students between the ages of 
21 and 34 comprised a larger proportion of the student population in 1973 than they did in 1970 (36.5). 
The proportion of the IB- to 21 year-old group declined in the same period, from 60,1 percent to 56.2 
percent. Proportionate increases did vary for older male and female students (ctiart 7.6). While numeric 
increases in enrollments among older students are very similar for men ^nd women, the percentage increase 
since 1972 has been much greater for females than for males. 

In contrast to differences in enrollment patterns among ability and age subgruups. sex and race appear to 
have only a limited effect upon entrance into postsecondary education. Generally, the female 1972 high 
school graduates entered postsecondary education at almost the same ratio as males: 56 percent and 57 
percent, respectively. The enrollment rates in 4-year institutions were consistently very close for the sexes, 
regardless of family income (chart 7 4). However, females appeared slightly more likely than males to 
attend vocational-technical schools, particularly at family income levels Urlow $13,500. In the middle 
income groups with annual family incomes between $10,500 and $13,500 female high school graduates 
were somewhat iTXDre likely than males to attar^d 2^year institutions. For racial subgroups. Black high school 
graduates entered postsecondary educational institutions at rates fairly dose to those of Whites (chart 7.B). 
At the tower income levels, Blacks appeared somewhat more likely than Whites to enter 4-ye3r colleges or 
vocational schools. 

Family income is clearly related to entrance into 4*year institutions. The proportion of 1972 high cchool 
graduates included in the 1972 Longitudinal Study who w atered 4*y0ar colleges in the fall of 1972 increased 
sharply with family mcome. High school graduates from families with incomes of SIS^CXK) or more were 
three times as likely to enroll in a 4-year instilution as were those from families with annual income of less 
than $3,000 (c^iart 7.9). By contrast, enrollment in 2»year institutions or vocational-technical schools varied 
only slightly with family income. The proportion of individuals from each income level enrolled in 
postsecondaty institutions in October 1972 decreased only slightly 1 year later (October 1973) indicating 
that once students entered a program of steady, they were likely to continue into a second year. 

The strong relationships between family income and participation in postsecondary education by the 
high school graduates of 1972 waik corroborated by cross-sectionai data collected by the Bureau of the 
Census in the entire college age group. Among the 18- to 24-year-old population defined as economically 
dependent family members by the Bureau of the Census, the proportion enrolled in institutions of higher 
education varietl directly with family income. Only 13 percent of those from families earning less than 
$3,000 per year were enrolled, compared with 62 percent of those from families earning of $14,00C per 
year (chart 7.10). Most of this discrepancy arises from differential enrollment in 4*year institutions, where 
enrollments of the 18- to 24*year-olds vary from 8 percent for families earning under $3,000 to 39 percent 
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for families with incomes alyow $14,000. The contrast is less marked in 2-v6ar institutions, where 
twollmonts went from 3 {H^rconl for those in the lovvest income group to 9 |)ercent for those in the highest 
incomci yroup. Amoncj students enrolled, the distril)ution between 4-voar iind 2'Vear institutions viirieil little 
'^ccross income levels (dwirt 7.1 IK 

Adult education primarily serves youmj adults, with participation rates highest amoncj those 25 to 34 
years of age {chart 7.12). One third of all enrollees in adult education are from this group. Since adult 
etiucatfon is more heavily utiliml by those with higher levels of education, it may be inferreii that an 
increasirujly educated population w»ll take more itdvantaye of opportunities foi* adult education in future 
years. Participatiorf rates in adult education may increase also as institutions facing smaller student 
enrollments adapt their programs to meet the interests of citi2ens at all eilucational levels. 

Typically, occupational education and training are? offered in vocational/technical schools. However, 
increasing opf>ortunities for occupational education l)elow the baccalaureate level are being offered by 
mstitutions of higher education. About four out of five 2 year institutions and one out of four 4-year 
institutions offer such occupational programs. The overwhelming majority of institutions of higher 
education offering educational curricula are under public control, while only a relatively small proportion 
of private institutions offer such programs. The reverse holds true for vocational/technical schools. More 
than 9 out of every 10 of these schools are under private control; in most instances these are operated as 
profitmaking or9ani^ations. 

Considerable variation m eligibility for Federally Insured Student Loans or Veterans* Administration 
Ijenefits exists for students in the different types of schools offering occupational programs below the 
Oaccalaureate level. Almost all institutions of higher educational offering such programs and about 80 
percent of technical institutes and hospital schools were qualified to offer students FISL or VA benefit^ 
compareu with less than 60 percent of trade, business/commercial, and cosmetology schools {chart 7,13). 

Institutionai Size and Facuiiy Charactertstict 

Most students engaged in postsocondary education are attending large schools. Although smalt schools 
(those with 999 or fewer students) comprised 44 percent of all the Nation's institutions of higher education 
in 1972, they enrolled only 6 percent of the student population. Medium si^ed schools (those with 1,000 to 
5,000 students) represented 38 percent of the institutions of higher education but enrolled only 26 percent 
of the students. Large schools {with more than 5,000 students), which made up the remaining 18 percent of 
institutions, enrolled 70 percent of the students. 

The distribution of higher degrees among faculty members shows fundamentally different staffing 
patterns for different types of institutions, in 1972-73, 44.5 percent of university faculty field Pn.D/s or 
other doctorates, while 37.0 percent at 4-year colleges and only 6.9 percent at 2-year colleges held them 
(chart 7.15). The master's degree was the highest level degree for the largest proportion of faculty, (n 4-year 
schools. 47.0 percent reported the master's as their highest degree; in 2'ye3r schools, 73.5 percent. 

The historic discrepancies between the sexes in earned advanced degrees are manifest in major 
differences in numbers of male and female faculty members in postsecondary institutions. Students receive 
instruction in higher education from faculties that, nationwide, are 76 f:>ercent male. At senior faculty levels 
the percentages are more extreme; nearly 90 percent of full professors are male ^chart 7.14). The greatest 
discrepancy in rank by sex occurs in universities, where 1 of 3 male faculty, but only 1 of 10 female 
faculty, are full professors. One-fourth of the female faculty rriembers in universities are instructors, 
compareci with only 6.3 percent of the males. It is clear that higher education is a long way from equalizing 
sex differences among faculty. The number of years required to properly ftrepare persons for higher degrees 
clearly slows this progress. 

Foreign Students and Scholars 

Even though foreign students make up less than 2 pe'^cent of the total enrollment in American 
institutions of higher education, their numbers have been rising markedly in recent years. The sharpest 
increase occurred in the number of students from underdeveloped regions. Between 1967-68 and 1973-74, 
Africa led the growth with an increase of 87.5 percent, followed by the Near and Middle East, which 
increased 77.7 percent. The number students from Europe, including the U.S.S.R.. remained about the 
same, while the number from North American countries {predominantly Canada) decreased by 27.4 percent 
(chart 7.16). 
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The largest proportion of foreign graduate students {in 1973'?^^ about one fourth, studied engineering, 
followed by just over one-^ifth in physical and life sciences, and about one-sixth in the social sciences {chart 
7.17). Among undergraduate students, engineering held the same position, followed by humanities with 
more than one fifth, and business administration, wth slightly fewer. In contrast, the humanities (including 
languages and literature) ranked highest as the field of study of U.S. students abroad (44 percerit). 

The distribution in 1973-74 of foreign scholars (academic staff) in institutions of higher education in the 
United States by region of origin differs greatly from the distribution o? foreign students. Europe, including 
the U.S.S.R., with 43.1 percent, and the Far East, with 28.7 percent, accounted for just under three fourths 
of all foreign scholars in the United States (chart 7. 18). All other regions contributed relatively few 
scholars. The 10,084 foreign scholars came from 115 different countries. These foreign scholars may be 
compared with 6.522 United States faculty members abroad in 1 19 countries. 
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Enrollments in 2-yfe^T institutions 
are growing faster than in 4-year 
institutions, although the largest 
proportion of study in institutions 
of higher education still occurs in 
4-year schools. 
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Enrollment in Institutions of Higher Education, 
by Degree Credit Status and Type: 
1973 to 1977 
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Most of the dramatic expansion in 
higher education has occurred in 
public institutions. 



Enrollment in Institutions of Higher Education, 
by Type and Control: 
1953. 1963. and 1973 
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Enrollment in types of postsecon- 
dary institutions is related to ability. 



Ability and Enroilment in Postsecondary Education, 
by Type of Institution, for High School 
Class of 1972: October 1972 
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Female high school graduates enter 
postsecondary education at almost 
the same rate as males. 
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Low ability students are more likely 
to discontinue their studies than high 
ability students. 



Persistence of FufI Time Students in Postsecondary 
Education, for High School Class of 1972: 
October 1972 and October 1973 
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Older studenU are accounting for a 
larger proportion of college students, 
with increases most notable among 
females. 



Percentage Increase of Persons Enrolled in College, 
by p-iJ Age Since 1970: 1971 to 1973 
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Four-yefir institutions attract the 
greatest proportion of students of alt 
age groups, but vocational/iecfinical 
schools and 2-year institutions gain 
in appeal with increasing age of the 
students. 



Percentage Distribution of Enrollment In 
Postsecondary Education, by Type of 
Institution and by Age of Student: 
October 1973 
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Black and White high school gradu- 
ates entar postsecondary cniucation 
at similar rates. 



Participation in formal postsecon- 
dary education is markedly relateri to 
famify income, though continuance 
in formal education after one year is 
not closely related to income. 
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The proportion of economicallv de- 
pendent family members enrolleii in 
higher education increases for higher 
levels of family income. 



Percent of Dependent Family Members 18-24 Years 
Old Enrolled in Institutions of Higher Education, 
by Family Income Level: Octot>er 1973 
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Dependent college students of all 
income groups enroll more often in 
4^year than in 2-year institutions. 



Percent of Enrolled Dependent Family Members in 
Institutions of Higher Education by Type and 
Level of Family Income: October 1973 
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Participation rates for adult educa- 
tion increase among those with 
higher educational attainment. 



Age and Education Profiles of Participants 
in Adult Education: 1972 
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Schools offering occupational pro* 
grams differ in eligibility for Fecieral 
aid to students. 



Number of Postsecondary Schools With Occupational 
Programs, by Type of School: 1971 
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There are limited numbers of women 
on faculties of higher etJucation, par- 
ticul»ly in senior ranks. 



Number of Full-Time Instructional Faculty on 9-10 
Month Contracts in Institutions of Higher 
Education, by Type of Institution, 
Academic Rank and Sex: 
1974-75 
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Hij^er debtees are more prevalent 
•Htong university faculty than among 
faculty in 4-year and 2-year institu- 
tions. 



Percentage Distribution of Highest Degree Held by 
College Faculty Members, by Type of Institution 
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Enrollments of foreign students in 
institutions in the United States have 
Increased recently, though they 
make up a small percentage of the 
tot«iL 



Reported Enrollment of Foreign Students in 
Institutions of Higher Education in the 
United States, by Area of Origin: 
1973-74 
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The largest proportion of foreign 
graduate students studied engineer 
ing, followed by physical and life 
sciences. 



Percentage Distribution of Foreign Students Enrolled 
in Institutions of Higher Education in the 
United States, by Field of Study and 
Level: 1973-74 
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Most foreign scholars in institutions 
of higher education in the United 
States are from Europe and the Far 
East. 




The physical and life scienc?^ and 
medical sciences are the major areas 
of special rration for foreign scholars 
in the United States. 
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Foreign Scholars In the United States, 
by Field of Specialization: 1973-74 
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III. Tables and 
Technical Notes 



Table l.-^Level of school completed by persons 2 5 years old and over and 25 to 29 years 
old, by racial group: selected vears, 1960 to 1974 
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58.2 


12.0 




March 1974 


4.4 


61.2 


13.3 




25 to 29 years old: 










MpfM i^Di/ 




60.7 


11.1 


12.3 


March 1970 


» .1 


TC A 


1o.4 


12.6 


March 1972 


.o 


TO Q 


19.0 


12.7 


March 1974 




Q 1 a 

o 1 ,y 


20.7 


12.8 


WHITE 










25 years old and over: 










Aprif I960 


6.7 


43.2 


8.1 


10.8 


March 1970 . . . 


4.2 


57.4 


11.6 


12./ 


March 1972 


3.7 


60.4 


12.6 




March 1974 


3.5 


63.3 


14.0 




25 to 29 years ord: 










April laoO 


2.2 


63.7 


11.8 


12.3 


March 1970 


r\ 

.9 


77.B 


17.3 


12.6 


March 1Q77 


o 


81 .5 


13.9 


12.7 


March 1974 


1 .1 


83.4 


22.0 


12.8 


NONWHITE 










25 years old and over: 










April 1960 


23.5 


21.7 


3.5 


8.2 


March 1970 


14.7 


36.1 


6.1 


lU.l 


March 1972 — • 






ft o 


'U.5 


March 1974 


12.2 


44.3 


8.0 


111 
* t . 1 


25 to 2£ years old: 










April 1960 


7.2 


36,6 


6.4 


10.8 


March 1970 , 


2,2 


58,4 


10.0 


12.2 


March 1972 


1.2 


66.6 


11.6 


12.4 


March 1974 


1.8 


71.3 


11.0 


12.5 



NOTE, -Data for 1972 and 1974 are for the noninst^tutional population. 



SOURCE: U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census, f960 Census of Population^ Vol. 1, Part 1: 
Current RoputMtion Reportf^ Series P-20. 
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Table 2.-Reported voter participation, by education of household head and by family 

incorne: Novemer 1972 











Percent 


voting by eduction of head 






Fumily jncome 


Elei^ntarv 


High ichool 


College 




Total 


0-7 vrs. 


8 vrs. 


Total 


1 ♦ 3 ^rt. 


4 yr%. 


Total 


1 • 3 


4 yri. 


5 yrt . 

or n>ore 


At) income cIdSSds . . . 


50,5 


43.9 


57.5 


62.2 


55.3 


65.7 


73.0 


74.2 


81.3 


84.6 


Urtder $3 000 

^^IF^lWI •••••• 


43.3 


37.4 


55.5 


45.7 


42.5 


49.4 


63.5 


62.5 


61 .7 


73.3 


S3 000 to S4 999 


49.7 


44.4 


56.9 


51.2 


47.6 


54.2 


66.2 


64.5 


63.4 


78.9 


$5,000 to $7,499 . . . 


48.5 


45.2 


52.D 


53.0 


50.4 


55.5 


68.8 


64.3 


73.6 


80.2 


$7,500 to $9,999 . . . 


52.9 


46.2 


58.3 


60 .8 


54.0 


64,3 


74.1 


69.6 


80.4 


82.0 


$10,000 to $14,999 . . 


57 


49.6 


63.0 


68.4 


82.6 


70.7 


80.2 


77,5 


81.3 


85.3 


$15,000 and over . . . 


64.3 


61.5 


65,8 


74.9 


68.9 


76.7 


84.2 


80.9 


85.1 


86.2 



NOTE.— Data represent those who reported that they voted as percent of total population in each education 
and income group. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Comnterce. Bureau of the CeniuS, Current Population Reports, Series P-20, 
No. 253, 1973. 



Table 3.-Reported voter participation of employed persons, by years of school 



completed and by sex and race: November 1972 







Percent voting, by years of school completed 


Race and sex 


All educaiionai 
levels 


Elementary, 


High school 


Coltage 




0^ yrs. 


1-3 yrs. 


4 yrs. 


1-3 yrs. 


4 yr%. or more 



WHITEi 

Bothsexos 67.1 50.0 53.5 66.5 76.6 

Male 66.9 51.3 53.8 65.7 76.6 

FenTale 67.5 46.6 52.9 67.5 78.3 

BLACK: 





57.8 


49.2 


51 ^ 


69.3 


70.3 


81.8 




55.6 


49.1 


50,8 


57.4 


66.2 


79-2 




60.5 


49.5 


53.3 


61.4 


74.1 


84.3 



NOTE. -Data represent those who reported that they vottHi as percent of total popuf^tton In each aducation 
lew«l and race or sex group. 

SOURCE: J.S. Department of Commerce, 8ureau of the Census. Current Population Reportt, Series P-20, 
No. 253. 1973. 



85.6 

85,5 
86.0 
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Table 4. - Citizenship assessment, by age and by selected characteristics of participants: 

1969-70 



Median percent correct responses,^ by age 



Selected chBractensttci 


9'vedr-olds 


13'vearolds 


l7'Vear-ofa|P 


Young adults 
(ages 26«35) 




2 


3 


4 


5 




Ait t 






dO.4 












Northeast 


65.3 


rC>.6 


64.5 


63.8 




ou. / 




oU.o 


tr o O 


Central 


68.0 


62.3 


64.1 


65.7 


West 


63.7 


64.0 


67.2 


63.2 














63.7 


52.7 


63.2 


64.0 


Fernale 


63.8 


62.5 


62.2 


58.9 














DD.4 


CfZ Q 

55 .o 


Db.D 


63.3 




D 1 ,H 


OU.l 




*♦ /, 1 




^ 1 n 
P I .u 






50.5 


P«r»nt't KijcAtton: 










Mo hiQh school 


52.9 


48.2 


44.8 


53.0 


Some hfgh school 


58.2 


50.8 


45.6 


60,8 


High school graduate 


66.3 


56.5 


61.6 


66.7 


Post-high school 


68.7 


64.0 


66.6 


73.1 


Unknown 


67.2 


49.7 


38.7 


43.3 



Mumber of exerctses used to calculate median percent correct* age 9, 82 exercises: age 13, 160 exorcises: age 
17, 150 exercises; and young adults, 1 72 exercises. 



SOURCE: National Assessnnent of Educational Progress, Education Commission of the States, Denver, Coto., 
unpubiished data, February 1973. 
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Table S.-^Labor force participation rates of the population, by age, sex, and years of school completed: March t973 



In t*bOf force is percent of population age- 



Sex ir»d yeart of school completed 


Total, 16 


16 to 19 years 


20 to 24 

years 


25 to 34 
years 

1 


- ""'1 

35 to 44 

years 


45 to 54 
years 


56 years and over 


years old 
and over 


Total 


16 and 17 
years 


18 and 19 
years 


Total 


— — 

55 to 64 

years 


r ■ " 
65 years 
and Over 


Totals fciPtti mnm 


fin 1 


48.8 


38.9 


59.5 


/ 1 ,U 


7 1 k"! 
/ 1 .» 


/4»1 


t 


36.4 


59.4 


14.7 


Elementary: 


Less than 5 years ^ 




25.3 




\}) 




62. □ 


o/.b 


^A 


20.7 


46.7 


10.2 




5 to 7 years 


42.4 








60.9 


65.7 


67.8 


65.1 


Q 

<o .V 








8 years 


43.6 


33.3 


27.0 


53.8 


57.9 


es,3 


70.5 


69,8 


28.5 


54.1 


12.3 


High school: 


t to 3 years 


53.8 


43.8 


39.9 


55.2 


64.7 


657 


71.0 


68.3 


38.6 


57.7 


153 




4 years 


66.9 


65.8 


52.2 


664 


75.7 


69.9 


72.9 


73.0 


45.0 


63.3 


16.7 


College; 


1 to 3 years 


vO.f 


47.3 




47.2 


t>4.tj 




75. o 


75. b 


44.3 


64.6 


17.2 




4 years 


/*#. f 


(2} 




K^ 


OO.O 


7c.5 


80.7 


80.4 


48.5 


69.2 


23.5 




5 years or rnore 


o4.i 








71 .7 


88.5 


92.6 


92.6 


62.9 


82.0 


37.7 


Totals m$f\ 


/O.I 


54.5 


44.3 


65.9 


83.2 


95.2 


96.3 


93.2 


52.2 


79.2 


23.3 


Elementary: 


Less than 5 years^ 


A/. 1 










82.3 


84.2 


75.0 


30.1 


64.2 


143 




5 fo 7 years 


61.6 






\ ) 


89.6 


94.3 


91.2 


85 - 


39.4 


^50 A 
Oil .4 






8 years 


62.2 


42.4 


34.5 


70.6 


90.2 


93.9 


92.4 


91.7 


42.2 


74.1 


19.3 


High school 


1 to 3 years 


71.2 


50.3 


44.9 


65.0 


90.5 


95,4 


95.4 


92.6 


56.8 


79.3 


26.0 




4 years 


88.5 


71.3 




71.4 


92.8 


97.2 


97.4 


95.0 


65.3 


84.9 


273 


College: 


1 to 3 yoars 


Of .U 


48.8 




48.6 


/U.I 




97.5 


950 


64.7 


83.9 


29.5 




4 years 


3u.2 






(2) 


Sb.7 


96.3 


98,8 


97.6 


643 


85.1 


363 




5 years or more 


91 .2 








o7.7 


95.1 


98.3 


99.2 


72.6 


88.9 


48.4 


TotaL wom«n 


44. 1 


43.3 


33.5 


53.5 


60.1 


50.1 


D«>.t> 


53.1 ?^0 


41.9 


8.7 


Elementary: 




1 / .4 


(2) 


(2) 


0\ 




30.2 


2o.^ 


?9S 


11.7 


27.4 


63 




6 to 7 years 


24.2 


23.4 


(2} 




30.2 


34.3 


41.0 


43.1 


14.3 


28.6 


53 




8 years 


26.5 


21.8 


17.1 


35.5 


32.6 


40,7 


44.0 


47.0 


17.2 


35.2 


73 


High school: 




383 


37.2 


34.8 


44.4 


420 


41.8 


52.9 


47.2 


25.1 


393 


93 




4 years 


51.3 


61.? 


40.7 


62.2 


62.9 


49.3 


55.5 


57.3 


31 .7 


47.1 


10,7 


College: 


T to 3 years 


50.1 


45.9 




45.9 


58.7 


530 


53.1 


56.1 


30.3 


48.1 


113 




4 years 


57B 






(^) 


87.4 


60.0 


56.4 


55.3 


33.5 


52.9 


133 




5 years or more 


69.4 








79.8 


75.1 


75.9 


783 


47.8 


693 


23.7 



^ Includes persons reportrng no school years completed. 
^Percent not shown where base is les£ than 75«000. 



SOURCE: U.S. Department of Labor, ^uxt%\x of Labor Statistics, 5pac/a/ Labor Force Report Ho. I6l, 1973. 
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Table 8. -Lifetime income of men at;es 2H-64, by vears of school completed: t956 to 1972 



(In curriinl clollars) 



Yc«rf of school 


1956 


19G1 








compk>ted 


1964 


1968 


1972 






1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


6 


















$125,044 


$133,777 


$174,240 


$230,757 




146.059 


168.967 


181,702 


226.708 


234.185 


High tchcH>(< 














1 t>Qe* 1 ^ 


^93.265 


211,342 


258,455 


323.716 






224,626 


252,447 


306,786 


393,151 














1 tb 3 years 


232,317 


273,309 


297,543 


356.297 


461 ,264 


4 yedrs or moro 


31Q.597 


360.951 


392.006 


504,760 


627,296 


4 years 


(U 


350,699 


372.767 


486,643 


590.053 


5 ymr% or more 


(M 


379,908 


418e027 


525,997 


671,882 



Data not avsiiafcjje. 



NOTE. -These anth nttic means arc? ettimated from ample iurveys of households. They are subject to 
samplir>9 v;. ^abihty as wwll as to onon of response and nonreportrng. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Cer>$us, Annujif Me^ /ncoma. Lifetime Income, 
0nd Educstion^i Atuirifmnt of Men in tNf Untt^ Ststes for Selected Yesn, 7956 to 1972. 
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Table 9. -Estimated expenditures of educational institutions, 
by source of funds: 1971-72 to 1974-75' 



Soura* of tiindt 
bv Icsrtit and control 


1971-72 


1972 73 


1973-74 


1974^75 


1971-72 


1972.73 


1973-74 


1974 75 


Til 


(2) 


(3) 


(4) 


(51 


(61 
^1 - . - — — 


(7) 


(8) 


<9) 




AMOUNT, in biff ions of current (/o//«it 




PERCENT 




Alt l«vf It; 


















Tot«». pubifc 

and nonpublic 


$84.7 


$91.2 


$98.8 


$110.« 


inn n 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 




9.4 


9.8 


11.1 


12.1 


11.1 


10,7 


11.2 


11.0 




26.9 


30.1 


32.8 


36.9 


31 .8 


33.0 


33.2 


33,4 




27.3 


28.9 


30.2 


33.6 


32.2 


31.7 


30.4 


30.4 




21.1 


22.4 


26.8 


27.8 


24 9 


24.6 


25.7 


25.2 




68.9 


74.5 


80.5 


90.1 


100 0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 




7.5 


7.8 


8.9 


9.8 


10.9 


10.5 


11.1 


10.9 




26,7 


29.9 


32.5 


36.6 


7 


40.1 


40.4 


40.6 




27,7 


28.8 


29 1 


33.5 


39.5 


38.7 


37.1 


37.2 




7.5 


8.0 


9.2 


10.2 


10.9 


10.7 


11.4 


11.3 




15.8 


16.7 


18.3 


20.3 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100,0 


Federal 


1.9 
.2 


2.0 
.2 


2.2 
.3 


2.3 
.3 


12.0 
1.3 


12.0 
1.2 


12.0 
1.6 


n.3 

1.5 




.1 


.1 


.1 


.1 


.6 


.6 


.6 


.5 




13.6 

f 


14.4 


15.7 


17.6 


86.1 


86.2 


85.8 


as 7 


Eiamtntary and laoondtn 
achoolt: 
















Total, pubUc 


$55.5 


$59.8 


$63.4 


$70.9 




100.0 


lOO.O 


100.0 




4.6 


4.7 


5.4 


5.9 


8.3 


7.9 


8.5 


8.3 




19.0 


21.5 


23.0 


25.9 


34.2 


35.9 


36^ 


36.5 




28.1 


27.6 


28.6 


52.1 


47.0 


46.2 


4<?.1 


45.3 




BB 


6.0 




7.0 


10. 5 


10.0 


10.1 


9.9 




49.8 


53.9 


57.1 


S4.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 




4.6 


4.7 


6.4 


*i.9 


9.3 


8.7 


9.5 


9.2 




19,0 


21.5 


23.0 


25.9 


3S 1 


39.9 


40.2 


40.5 




26.1 


27.5 


28.6 


32.1 


52.4 


51.2 


50.1 


50.1 




.1 


.1 


.1 


.1 




.2 


.2 


.2 




5 7 


5.9 


6.3 


6.9 


too 0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 
























































5.7 


5.9 


6.3 


6.9 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 



See footnotes at end o1 tabSe. 
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Table 9.-Estimated expenditures of educational institutions, 
by source of funds: t971-72 to 1974-75' -(Continued) ' 



SOUfCtf of fuDltl 

by Ipvel and conttol 


1971.72 


1972-73 


1973-74 


1974-75 


1971-72 


1972 73 


1973-74 


1974-75 


(1! 


(2) 


{3( 


(4) 


(5! 


(6) 


(7) 


(8) 


<9) 



AMOUNT, in bitlions of current doltin PERCENT 



Inctitutton of higher 
•dutictton: 



Total. Public 

and nonpublic $29.2 $31.4 $35.4 $39.5 100.0 lOO.O 100,0 100.0 

^-^ S.I 5.7 6.2 16,4 1S.3 16,1 15 7 

S'"" 7.9 8.6 9.8 11.0 27.1 27.4 27 7 2-' 9 

'-2 '-3 1.4 1.5 4.1 4.1 4.0 3 8 

15-3 16.4 18.5 20.8 62.4 52.2 52.2 52^6 

^9-1 20.6 23.4 26.1 100.0 1C0.Q 100,0 lOO.O 

2-9 3-^ 3.5 3.9 15,0 15.0 15.0 15 0 

T f 8.4 9.5 10.7 40 8 40.8 40.8 40 8 

i'^*^" ^1 1-2 13 1.4 5,5 5.7 5.5 5.5 

'^"^''^o' 7.4 7.9 9.1 10.1 38.7 38.5 38.7 38.7 

Total, nonpubhc2 10.1 10.8 12.0 13.4 100.0 100.0 10O.0 100.0 

l"""""'' 1-9 2.0 2.2 2.3 18.G 18,6 13.6 18.6 

f'"'" 2 2 .3 .3 2.0 2.1 2.2 2.2 

1 .1 .1 .1 .5 .7 .8 8 

^""^'"'^ 7.9 8,6 9.4 10.7 78.9 78.6 78.4 7a!4 

»ln addrtion lo reflutar ichools thaw fiflurei mclode "other" el.m«nt«rv .rxJ »cor>darv whooH luch at 
retidemwl schools for exceptional children. Federal schooU for Indians, and feder.My operated elementary 
and secondary schools on military posts. The annual expenditures of "other" «lem«nt»ry and secondary 
schools vwsre estimated as follows: Public, $200 million annually, 1963-64 to 1974-76- nonpublic $100 
million ennynlly. 1963-64 to 1974-75. 
*Total expenditures distribi.fM according to the trend of receipts shown in appendix B, table B-10. of 



source. 



MOTE. -Data are for 50 States and the District of Columtoia for all years. 

SOURCE: U.S. DeparttT>ent of Health, Education, and Welfare, National Center for Education Statistic* 
Projections of t' duett ion»t Stmtlstict to 1983-84. 1974 edition. 
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Table IC- Consi^mer Price Index 1971-72 to 1974--75 
(1967 « TOO) arxl proportional decrease in 
value of the dollar from 1971-72 



Ytar 


Coniumer 

PflOf 

1 ndt X 


Decreese In doMtr v9\iM from 
i971«72 ^23,267 Otvjdeo by 
irxi^A for Qlv^n year) 


1971. 72 


123.267 




1972-73 


128.242 




1973^74 


139.750 


.88 


1974-75 


152.291 


.81 



NOTE.-CPI is t>twd on Rc^^ool year «od Includet 6 months of one 
yetr and f frit 8 months of ihe following ybBi . 



SOURCE: Nationil Center for Education Statistics calculation from 
Departrmint of Labor. Bureou of Labor Statistics, unpub- 
lished data. 



Table 11. -Gross national product related to total 
expenditures for oducation: 1967 to 1973 



Calendar year 


Gross 
national 
product 
(in mHlions) 


School 
year 


ExperKiitures for education 


Total lir> 
thousands) 


As a 

porcent of 
gross 
national 
product 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


1967 


$793,927 


1967^ 


$57,213,374 


7,2 


1969 


930,284 


1969-70 


70,077.228 


7,5 


1971 , 


1,C54.915 


1971^72 


84,748.779 


8.0 


1972 


1.157,996 


197 2-73 


89,100,000 


7.7 


1973 


1.294.919 


1973-74 


^97.800,000 


7.6 



Mncludes expenditures of public and .lonpubiic schools at all levels of 
education (elementary . secondary . and hfgher education), 
^Esttmated. 



SOURCES: U.S. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, Office of 
Education. Statistics of Stan? Schcfof Systems; FinsncfsJ 
Statistics of Institutions of Higher Education; and 
unpubHshed data. U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of 
Economic Analysis, Survey of Current $uSiness, July 1971, 
and July 1973. 
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Table 12. - Estimated population of the United States 
for selected age groups: 1960 to 1985 













Total 


22-64 

year s 
of 
age 




Year 


Totoi 
popula- 


t>- 1 J 

VOOfS 


14'1 / 

years 


1 0-2 1 

voars 


school* 
age 


Employod 
civilian 




tion 


0^ {Kje 


of age 


of &ge 


popula- 
tion 


population 
















• y6u . . . 


t Ort c^ t 

1 aU,0/1 


32,965 


1 1 ,21 9 


9,556 


53.740 


89.916 


65,778 


'ybi . . . 


1 83.69 » 


33,21 7 


12.052 


10.290 


55.559 


90.521 


65,746 


i9U/ . . . 




33,897 


12.760 


1 0,81 3 


57,470 


91 .142 


66,702 


lyoJ . . . 


ioy,^4^ 


34.578 


1 3.501 


11,171 


59.250 


91 .873 


67,762 


Itio4 . . . 


t ci i Don 


35.245 


14,273 


1 1 .347 


60,865 


92.733 


69.305 


lybD . . , 


iy4,JU3 


35,754 


14,1 54 


1 2.203 


444 

62.1 1 1 


93.91 6 


71 ,08S 


lybo . . . 


lyb.DoU 


3o,2q3 


< A Ar\.c 
i4.4U5 


4 t\ A A 

1 2.944 


63^632 


94,968 


1*% Qnf 

72,895 


4 CiCZT 

fvbf . . . 


198.71 ^ 


3o.d30 


14,734 


4 1 "TOO 

1 3.738 


65,102 


95,976 


74,372 


lyso . . . 


200.705 


36,o04 


< C 4 11 

15.173 


14.528 


66,505 


96,922 


75,920 


lyoU . . . 




3C>.o37 


15.560 


14 ,425 


fit; 

00,0 22 


98,797 


11 rtJT^ 

77,902 


tVfKJ . . . 


^04.e7y 


Oil 


15.91 1 


14,705 


67 ,25 1 


100,387 


78,627 


i 0*7 < 




36,1 05 




1 b,oi y 


67,405 


1 0 1 ,9 79 


79,120 


1^7/ . . . 


ir\o o v< o 


35.457 


16,555 


15,433 


£^1 A A^ 

67,446 


103,507 


81 ,702 




^ 1 U,4l>4 


34, /3o 


10,747 


15,789 


/31 TT ,« 

67,274 


105,088 


' 82, 389 


1974 . . . 


21 1 .909 


33.770 


16,81 7 


15.964 


66,551 


106,721 


^83.669 


iy7b . . . 


21 3,92& 


33.1 yy 


1 p.o2b 


1 d.3t8 


66,343 


108,649 


^ 85,181 


1976 . , . 


21 5.787 


32.839 


16.734 


4 CI j4 
1 0.574 


66.14? 


1 10.496 


^86.629 


*977 . . . 


?1 7,745 


32,204 


1p,6U6 


16.729 


65.539 


1 1 2.434 


* 88,147 


1 978 . . . 


219,794 


31 .487 


16.350 


16.901 


64.738 


4 4 j4 Hi* 

1 14,376 


^89,672 


1Q7Q 




Ow .27 » ^ 


t ;;>.£K>o 


1f% Q1 0 


fV^ Qin 




iQi *?Pif% 


19S0. . . 


224.132 


30.795 


15.516 


16,819 


63,130 


118,334 


J 92.8 14 


1981 . . 


226,399 


30.882 


14,930 


16,692 


62.504 


120,396 


J 94,390 


1982 . , 


228.709 


31.174 


14,329 


15.439 


61 ,942 


122,462 


^96,013 


1983. . . 


231 .044 


31,485 


14.000 


16,078 


61 ,563 


124,416 


^97,536 


1984. . , 


233.381 


31,785 


14,001 


15.608 


61 ,394 


126.198 


^98,939 


1985 . . . 


235.701 


32.072 


14,252 


15.026 


61,350 


127.862 


^ 100.245 



^Esttf-notpd at 78.4 percent of population 2? 04 yuars of aso, whtch was ilie 
9VQroge percent employod durrng 1968-1972. 



SOURCES: U.S. Department of Comn^rce. Bureau of the Census, Current 
Popufstion Reports, Senes P-25, No's. 519 and 529: and U.S. 
Dej:>artrnent of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics, Bmpfoyment 
and Earnings, Vol. 19, No. 8; unpubl shed Bureau of the Census 
tabul«ilion of the e&tirnated population. Series E, for 1975-85, by 
age. 
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Table 13. -Ratios of emptoyed and workirig age populaticr; 
(22-64 years) to school-age population (5-21 years): 
1960-1985 





Ratio of persons 


Ratio of employed 


Ratio of employed 




22-64 years old 


civilian population 


civilian population 


Year 


to persons 5*21 


to persons 22-64 


to persons 5-21 




years old 


years old* 


years old 


I960 .... 


1.67 


0.73 


1.22 


1961 .... 


1.63 


.73 


1.18 


1962 .... 


1.69 


.73 


1.16 


t963 .... 


1.55 


.74 


1.14 


1964 .... 


1.52 


.75 


1.14 


196F .... 


1.51 


.76 


1.14 


1966 


1.49 


77 


1J5 


1967 . , . . 


1.47 


.77 


1J4 


1968 .... 


1.46 


.78 


1.14 


1969 .... 


1.50 


.79 


1,18 


1970 .... 


1.49 


.78 


1.17 


1971 .... 


1.51 


.78 


1.17 


1972 .... 


1.53 


.79 


1.21 


1973 .... 


1,56 


.78 


1,22 


1974 .... 


1.60 


78 


1,26 


1975 .... 


1.64 


.78 


1.28 


1976 .... 


1.67 


.78 


1.31 


1977 .... 


1.72 


78 


1.34 


1978 . , , . 


1.77 


.78 


1.39 


1979 .... 


1.82 


78 


1.43 


.... 




7ft 

• 


1.47 


1981 


1.93 


78 


1.51 


198? 


1.98 


78 


1.5S 


1983 


2.02 


78 


1.58 


1384 


2.06 


78 


1.61 


1985 


2.08 


.78 


1.63 



^ Fissures for 1973 and thareaftar are projected on the basis of the average ratio 
tor 1968 through 1972. 



SOURCES: U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census, Current 
Popufstian Reports. Series P 25, No's. 519 and 529: and U.S. 
Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics, ^mpfoymsnt 
0nd EsminffS, Vol. 19, No. 8; unnublished Bureau of the Census 
tabulation of the estimated population for 1975-85, by age. 
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TECHNICAL NOTES FOR TABLES 14 THROUGH 21 



To measure the Nation's educational progress. National Assessment of Educational Progress (NAEP)^ estimates, 
from the weighted sample of respondents, the percentages of those who would be able to answer a question 
acceptably or to perform a task. The exercises are administered to scientificaUy selected samples of four age 
groups; 9-year olds, 13-yearolds. IT-year-olds. and young adults, aged 26-35. The 17-year-old assessment group 
includes a sample of 17-year-ofds not enrolled in school. Results are reported for each age level and by region, sex, 
racial group, parental education and size and type of community. 

Statistical tables describing their achievements follow these explanations of the data. 

Oef initioni of National Anessement Groups 

Geographic region, NAEP's regional divisions-the same as used by the Bureau of Economic Analysis, U.S. 
Department of Commerce-are as follows: 





SouThesst 


Centra 


West 


Connecticut 


Alabama 


IMinois 


Alaska 


Delaware 


Arkansas 


Indiana 


Ari20r>a 


Distiict of Co{urnbi6 


Florida 


Iowa 


California 


Maine 


Gcorgts 


Kansas 


Colorado 




Kentucky 


Michigan 


Hawaii 


Massachusetis 


Louisiana 


Minnesota 


Idaho 


New Hampshire 


Mitsifsippi 


Missouri 


Montana 


New Jertey 


North Carolina 


Nebraska 


Nevada 


New York 


South Carolina 


North Dakota 


New Mexico 


Penn$vfvanie 


Tennessee 


Ohio 


Oklahoma 


Rhcxie Uland 


Viryfnfa 


South Dakota 


Oregon 


Vernriont 


Wett Virgmja 


Wisconsin 


Texas 








Utah 








Washington 



Sex, Males and females. 

Race. Blacks and Whites; the results for other racial groups were too small for reliability. 

Parental Education. Highest level of education attained by either parent: no high school, some high school, 
graduated from high school, and post-high <;chooL 

S/>e and Type of Community. These seven categor;es apply only to respordents enrolled at the time of the 
assessment in schools desaibed as follows: 

Low metro. In cities with populations greater than 150,000 serving areas with high proportions of the 
residents on welfare or not regularly employed. 



^ For more information on National Assessment, including its go*l$ and methodology, sae National At$e$iment oi Educational 
Progresi, Report 03/04-GIY, Gencrsf inforniatlon Yearbook (Washington, D.C.: Government Printing Office, 1974). 
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High metro. Within the city limits of, or residential area scrvad by cities with populations greater than 
150,000. serving areas with household h«ads primarily in professional or managerial occupations. 

Main big city. In cities with populations greater than 200,000 and not included in either the low metro or 
high metro groups. 

Urban fringe. In and serving metropolitan areas outside of cities with more than 200.000 inhabitants. 
Medium city. In cities with populations between 25,000 and 200,000. 
Small places. In communities of less than 25,000 inhabitants. 

Extreme rural. In communities with populations less than 3,500. Most residents are farmers or farm workers. 
Analysts of the Data 

National Assessment uses a weighted percentage of correct responses to describe the performance of a group on 
an exercise. Each reported percentage ca''rect is an estimate of the percentage of persons in a given population who 
gave a certain acceptable response to a specific exercise. The median* percentage correct, together with the median 
difference, is used to summarize performance on many exercises. 

Some caution must be observed when interpreting the median percentages. Any one median value indicates how 
well a certain group of young Americans performed on that particular set of exercises. If other exercises had been 
added to or deleted from that assessment, the median values could be different. However, comparison of group 
median percentages can be made when the groups took the same set of exercises {e,g., male and female 
performance on theme 2 in social studies). Some interpretations are not meaningful: the performance of 
9-year-olds and 'iS-year-olds on computation exercises cannot be compared unless identical exercises were given to 
both age groups. In other NAEP reports, special analyses look at only those exercises which were given to more 
than one age levtrl. These overlapping exercises are then used to compare performance from age to age. 

The median difference from the national percentage is calculated by finding, for each exercise, the difference 
between a group's performance and the national performance on a certain set of exercises. A group's median 
difference indicates the average r«ilative performance of that group on that set of exercises. 

Changes in Science Achievement 

The initial national assessment of science took place in 1969-70, with about half of the science exercises being 
reassessed in 1972-73. The changes in science achievement, based on these repeated exercises, were classified under 
three objectives: know fundamental facts and principles of science, possess abilities and skills needed to engage in 
the process of science, and understand the investigative nature of science. Various topjCJi within science were 
included, such as physics, earth science, and biology. 

The charts compare the average group p>erformances of 17'year-olds in the first and second assessments. The set 
of points at the left of each graph represents the relative positions of the groups in 1969-70 with the average 
national performance level as a reference point. Average group performances are plotted above and below the 
national level. The set of points to the right represents the 1972-73 average national level and groun performance 
for 17^year-olds. The line connecting the points for each group suggests iis trend in performance from 1969-70 to 
1972 73. 

Table 14 presents the mean percentages correct in both asses^^ment years as well as the mean change in 
performance for groups of 9% 13% and 17-year-olds. For each age level the mean percentages correct in the two 
assessment years can be meaningfully compared, since performance on the same set of exercises is being compared. 
The mean differences are also interpretable since they indicate on the average how many percentage points a group 
gained or declined from 1969J0 to 1972-73 on the repeated exercises, 

•Means, rather than medians, are used to summarize the sc<jnce chsnge results. Analysts of change data \% explained in a later 
lection of the technical not«. 




Reports on changes in science achievement are forthcoming. For additionai information, contact T^ational 
Assessment, 1860 Lincoln Street, Denver, Colo. 80203. 

Achievement on Basic Skilli 

Heading. Exercises in the reading assessment were classified into eight themes. For the purposes of this report, 
the first four were identified as measuring basic skills; the remaining four, higher-ordered skills. 

1. Word meanings - understand word meanings in isolation and in context. 

2. Graphic materials • interpret drawings and pictures; read signs, labels, and forms; read charts, maps, and 
graphs. 

3. Written directions - understand and carry ou; written directions. 

4. Reference materials ^ know appropriate reference sources and use reference materials correctly. 

5. Significant facts from passages * recognize and recall factual information and understand relationships among 
facts. 

a Main ideas and organization of passages • identify main ideas (topics and central thoughts) and discover 
organization. 

7. Inferences • draw Inferences from information given and from additional information known to the reader. 

8. Critical readir^g - analysis of and reasoning from a passage; form an opinion about a passage. 

A summary of the reading results can be found in National Assessment of Educational Progress, Report 
02-R-30, Recipes, Wrappers, Reasoning and Rate: A Digest of the First Reading Assessment (Washington, D.C.: 
Government Printing Office, 1974). 

Computational skills. These exercises were selected from the mathematics assessment. Additional exercises cover 
content areas such as algebraic expressions, geometry, probability and statistics, and consumer mathematics. 
Reports on the resulti^ of the mathematics assessment are in process^ For more information on the mathematics 
assessment, contact National Assessment, 1860 Lincoln Street, Denver, Colo. 80203. 

Writing mechanics. Each respondent in the writing assessment was asked to write an essay, which was scored on 
the basis of overall quality by trained scorers according to a previously established scale. A summary of the writing 
mechanics results, including a description of the procedures used for assigning quality scores and of the kinds of 
errors identified, can be found in National Assessment of Educational Progress, Report 8, Writing Mechanics 
(Washington, D.C/. Government Printing Office, 1972). Sample essays are printed in National Assessment of 
Educational Progress, Report 10, Selected Essays and Letters (Washington, D.C.: Government Printing Office 
1972). 

Reading Achievement, by Selected Themes 

The themes used in the reading assessment are defined in the preceding section. 
Social Studies Achievement, by Selected Themes 

The themes used in the social studies assessment were; 

1. Skills ^ have the skills necessary to obtain information and to interpret information* 

2. Knowledge • have knowledge of four subjects within the area of social studies: economics, geography, 
history, and political science. 

3. Attitudes - have attitudes toward individual rights guaranteed by the First Amendment to the Constitution 
and toward the worth of the individual. 

Further results from the social studies assessment can be found in National Assessment of Educational Progress, 
Report 03'SS 00, The First Social Studies Assessment: An Overview (Washington, D.C.: Government Printing 
Office, 1974). 
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Table 14.-Science achievement, by age group and other characteristics of participants: 1969-70 and 1972-73 





Mean pwrcontage? of correct r*$ponie$,^ by a^e of participant and year 


S<iected chSfacterittics 


9'year-olds 


Id-year^olds 


l7-year-old$' 






1969-70 


1972-73 


Diff. 


1969*70 


1972*73 


Diff. 


1969-70 


I 1972*73 


Olff. 




60.6 


58.8 


-IB 


58.8 


56.9 


-1.9 


44.2 


42.8 






62.9 


60.5 


-2.4 


60.6 


59.1 


-1.5 


46.6 


44.6 


^2.0 




55.2 


545 


-^0.4 


533 


54,1 


0.2 


40.9 


41.4 


\J.D 




62.1 


60.2 


-1.9 


61.1 


58.4 


-2.8 


44.0 


43.0 








59.4 


-1.4 


58.4 


55.5 


-2.9 


44.4 


41.7 


-2.7 




61.7 


59.9 


-1.8 


61.0 


59.0 


-2.0 


47.3 


45.8 


1 

— 1 .3 




59 4 


57.7 


-1.7 


56.7 


54.7 


-1.9 


41.2 


40.0 


-1.2 




63.5 


61.9 


-1.6 


62.0 


60.2 


-*1.8 


45.7 


44.8 






46.6 


45.6 


-1.0 


44,0 


40.7 


-3.3 


33.4 


33.1 




Pirtfitcl iducstfon: 


52.3 


52.8 


0.5 


47.7 


48.3 


0.6 


37.1 


35,9 


--1.2 




55.0 


55.4 


0.4 


51.8 


50.9 


-0.9 


39.0 


37.0 




Graduate high school 


61 .0 


59.9 


-1,1 


57.1 


66.6 




42.7 


41.6 


—'I.I 




66.4 


64.5 


-1.9 


64.2 


63.3 


-0.9 


48.2 


47.0 


— 1 7 


Siz» lod tYp« of communitv: 


45.4 


45.6 


0.2 


45.6 


43.8 


-1.8 


37.0 


35.1 


~" 1 .ST 




68.0 


65.7 


-.2.3 


64.7 


63.7 


•^1.1 


49.2 


47.4 


--1.8 




58.0 


57.3 


"Q.V 


54.9 


54.5 


-0.4 


44.6 


40.1 


-4.5 




63.3 


60.5 


-2.8 


61 .5 


57.6 


-3.9 


44.6 


42.5 


-2.1 




61 .2 


60.3 


--0.9 


61.1 


58.0 


-3.0 


46.2 


43.0 


-3.2 




61.2 


59.5 


^1.6 


59.5 


58.1 


-1.4 


433 


44.0 


0.7 




53.8 


56.0 


2.2 


52.2 


54.8 


2.7 


40.6 


41.2 


0.6 



I ln-$ch(rf>i respondents only. 

2Number of exercises used to calculate mean percent correct: age 9, 94 exercises; age 13, 69 exercises; »ge 17, 66 exercises. 
NOTE.— For definitions, see Technical Notes. 

SOURCE: National Assessment of Educational Progress, Education Commission of the States, Denver. Colo., unpublished data. 




Table 15.-Reading achievement, by selected age group of participants and by selected theme: 1970-71 



Thsffi© 


Ago of psrticipcnts 


9-ve»r-olds 


1 S'Veaf'Ofds 


17veflr-ofd$ 


Number 
of 

exercises^ 


Median 
percent 
correct 


Of 


FVlVvJIvTl 

percent 
correct 


Numbsr 
of 

exercises* 


Median 
percent 
correct 


Word rneanfnqs 


t1 


85 


17 


67 


14 


68 


Graphic materials 


^9 


85 


50 


79 


4T 


86 


FollowtnQ directions 


8 


57 


24 


74 


19 


73 


Reference moterlats 


17 


59 


2e 


69 


22 


77 



Table 16.-Mathematics achievement, by selected age group of participants and by selected theme: 1972-73 





Age of jiartfcipants 




9-year'Otds 


IS-vuar-oJds 


17-Yedr"Old$ 


Number 
of 

exercises^ 


Median 
percent 
correct 


Number 

Of 

exercises^ 


Median 
percent 
correct 


Number 

Of 

exercisef^ 


Median 

percent 
correct 


ComputationaJ sUMs 


33 


31 


37 


69 


33 


80 



Number of exercises used to calculate the median percent correct. 



SOURCE: National Assessment of Educational Progress, Education Commission of the States, Denver. Colo., unpublithed data. 
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Table 17.. Reading achievement for 9-vear-old$, by selected characteristics of 

participants: 1 970-7 1 



Selected charscteristics 



Median percent cxjrrect responses* 
for 9-year-old$ 



National total 

Rayion: 

Northeast 

Southeast 

Central 

West 

Sax: 

Males 

Females 

Raca: 

White 

Block 

Parantat education: 

No high school 

Some htgh school 

Graduate high school . . . 
Post high school 

S*i» and typa of community: 

Low trtetro , 

High metro 

Mam b{g city ........ 

Urtxjn fringy 

Modium Cfty 

SmaH pinces 

Extreme furol 



70 



74 
64 
74 
69 



68 
73 



74 

b1 



&8 
63 
71 
78 



54 
80 
72 
74 
70 
70 
65 



* Number of exerctses used to calculate medtan percent correct: 157. 
NOTE.- For definitions see Technics! Notes. 



SOURCE: Nattonal Assessmefit of Educatiooaf Progress, Education Commission of the States, 
Denver, Coto., unpublished data. 
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Table tB.-Reading achievement for 9-veaF-olds, by selected theme and by selected characteristics of participants: 

1970-71 



Selected chAractortstict 


Median percent correct responses' for S year-o . » 


Theme 1. 
word meanings 


Thenrw 2, 
graphic materials 


Thenw 3, 
following directk)ns 


Theme 4, 
reference materials 




8S 


83 


57 


59 


Region: 












87 


87 


60 


6t 




78 


79 


49 


56 


C^ntri) 


88 


90 


62 


63 


West 


83 


86 


66 


55 


Sax' 












83 


83 


53 


58 


Females , 


88 


87 


62 


60 














89 


89 


61 


62 


Black 


63 


68 


35 




P«trol«tim •ducation: 










No high sc^e>o^ 


70 


76 


46 


44 




73 


78 


46 


56 




87 


36 


58 


61 




93 


92 


63 


69 


Qiya Anrl t'\/r>A nntnfmtniw* 

^RICV tf*VU %yf^m Ul UUIIYIf f UllVly^ a 












63 


70 


40 


42 




M 


92 


65 


71 


Main hlg city 


85 


88 


58 


59 


Urban fringe 


90 


88 


60 


65 


Medium city 


83 


85 


58 


62 




84 


85 


59 


59 




79 


80 


45 


51 



Number of exercises used to calculate median percent correct; theme 1.11 exercises: theme 2, 19 exercises; theme 3, 8 exercises; 
theme 4, 17 exercises. 



NOTE. -For definitions. Sf Technical Notes. 

SOURCE: National Asses*^mont of Educational Progress, Education Commission of the States, Denver, ColO- unpublished data. 
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Table 19."Socia( studies achievement for tS-yw-ofds, by selected characteristics of 

p^irticipants: 1971 --72 



M&diin percent correct responses 
for 13've»f-oWs 



National total 66 

Regions 

Northeast 70 

Southeast 62 

Central 67 

West 65 

Sex: 

Males 66 

Females ♦ 67 

Race; 

White SB 

Black 49 

Parenla^ education: 

No high school 54 

Some high tchooJ 58 

Gra<^u»te high school 66 

Post high school 73 

Sixa and type of community: 

Low metro 55 

High metro 75 

Main big city 64 

Urt>an fringe 67 

Medium city 66 

Small places 65 

Extreme rar^l 6t 



^Number of exercises used to calculate median percent correct: 130. 
NOTE.-For definitions, lee Technical Notes. 

SOURCE: Nationar Aises»7>€nt of Educational Progress, Education Commission of the States, 
Denver. Colo., unpublished data. 
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Table 20.-Social studies achievement for 13 year-olds, by selected themes and by selected 

characteristics of participants: 1971—77 



Selected character istics 


Median percer.t correct responses^ for l3'VC3r-olds 




Theme 2 
Kr-towtedge 


Therr>e 3 
Attitudes 




77 


60 


64 












81 


63 


71 




73 


56 


60 


Ceitraf 


78 


60 


67 


West ... 


73 


59 


62 










Mftfcs 


74 


62 


62 


Females , 


78 


58 


69 


(Uc«: 








Whfte 


SO 


63 


67 


Black 


61 


44 


48 


PSirvntiil •ducitfori: 








No high school 


68 


49 


47 




70 


52 


56 




76 


60 


65 


Post hi9h school 


84 


64 


75 


Size and type of oommunity: 








Low fT>etro 


67 


bU 


55 


High tueiro 


83 


65 


76 


Mam biQ city 


75 


59 


63 


Urban frir-^e 


81 


61 


66 




77 


60 


66 




74 


60 


63 




73 


55 


59 



Number of exercises used to calcufate median percent correct: theme 1, 51 exercises; theme* 2. 70 exercises; 
theme 3, 13 exercises. 



NOTE. -For definitions, see Technical Notes. 

SOURCE: National Assessment of Educational Progress, Education Commission of the States. Denver, Colo., 
unpublished data. 
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Table 2t."Socia! studies achievement on attitudes, bv age and by size and type of community: 

1971-72 



Size and type of community 


Median p^*'C^niaflus of correct retponses,' 
by dg^ of participant 


9-y<»ar-o(di 


1 3-year "Olds 


1 7-Yebrofds 


Young aduiti 
iacies 26^35) 




73.2 


54.6 


72.9 


66,3 






76.7 


84.6 


82.3 




77.6 


63.2 


77.9 


77.3 


Urban fnnge 


77.0 


66.0 


76.5 


76.7 




78.2 


65.8 


79.8 


76.4 




78.S 


62.9 


78.2 


74.8 




75.b 


58.6 


74.8 


69.9 



^Number of exercises uicd to calculate the median percent correct: age 9, 14 exercises; age 13, 19 exereisei; 
age 17, 28 exercises; and young aduhs, 26 exercises. 

NOTE. —For definitions, see Technical Notes. 

SOURCE: National Assessment of Educational Progress, Education Commission of the States. Denver, Colo., 
unpublished data. 
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Table 22. -Aspirations and attitudes of high school seniors, by type of curriculum: Spring 1972 





Pi^rcent in hjgh school proqram 


DtrlvLitra i|Ui?iiiorn 


answering questions as indrcated 










Acwfemic 


Gf?nera! 

L.. 


VocAtionai 


Mow im^H>rtiint }% t»ach of the followtng to you In 


- r _, 






















CJ t IF\0 r t 1 m if lit B in H(3(t\ftli f (~t r^*k><K«-> nr < f\ f < > i 

V/|J|JtJr I uni I Ivi ilj i,r%f rKripiUE lO OmUfl Or ii&9iiit 










57,4 


50.3 


48.4 


Opj)OM unities to work With pcoplu rather than 








things 


52,7 


46.5 


45.1 


V/HjJv^ rTt/nii IvS \\} CH' Qri9'*^^* umO CfvuitVu 


42 2 


38,6 


34.0 


Making a lot of mortify 


17.0 


26.5 


26.1 


How niuch do you QQtiHO w»th pocti of the* foMowtnp 








ttatcm^nts about your htQh Scnool? AQreoing: 
















» 1 lisJV 1 1 1 > H»Vfff^ irK/wL^ii: Willi 1^ULI{(FC1S IIKP 










87.6 


90.5 


90.0 










u»svo school 


77,6 


75,0 


79.3 


Most requfred courses here are a waste oi tUTM> .... 


47.5 


52.9 


53.3 












50.3 


52,2 


64.7 


How much has each of the foUowtr>9 tnterferud with 








\t<^t *r <f/^t if^IVf iOr% ti^ fl'ttC c^h\n/>l7 i r%>4tr->r«t < 

yv/ur trkiwv^ifw»i ill ifii> >ti ruui r intifCaiiny 
















^/S^r S^tttAit l^at^itft 


53.7 


63,0 


56,6 


•;>L.nuur viut**n i OTipr ine coufSCi i Wkini lo laKc » . . 


50,0 


55.5 


45.3 




53.6 


40.1 


44 9 


Don't faef port of tho schoo^ 


31.4 


43.3 


41.2 


Worry over money problems (repayment of loan. 








«';pport ^f dOfH^ndcnts, farnily incomo, etc.) . . , 


23.2 


35,9 


35.6 


Parents aren't interested in my education 


13.0 


31.8 


29.6 



fVlOTE.-Datu are based upon weighti»d rosutu of ii sample survey of almost 18.000 high school semorft and 
£»bout 1.800 staff merr^bors who eour>$eltd 12th-grade students. 



SOURCE; U.S. Department of Health, Education, «nd Welfare, National Center ror Educat»on Statittics, 
National Longitudmal Study of the HiQh School C^ass of 1972. unpublished data. 
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Table 23.-Hi9h school graduates as a percent of 17 vearK3lds: selected years, 1963-64 to 1977-78 



School year 


High school graduates^ 


Popufftion 17'Yt»^-old^ 
{in thouumdu) 


GradustQt 

9f percent of 
popu^Otton 


f OA*) £IA 




3 001 


76.3 


• OCR. JSC 




3,515 


74.9 






3 521 


76.7 








75.7 








76,0 






4 024 


75.5 








75.6 




3.119 


4,188 


74.6 




3.130 


4.194 


74.6 


1976 77^ 


3.148 


4,218 


74.6 


1977.78^ 


3.133 


4,248 


73.8 



^ Includes groduatat of public and nonpub.ic schools. 
^Data from the Bureau of the Census. 

^National Center f of Education Statistics estimates based on projections by the Bureau of the Census. 

SOURCES: U.S. Department of Health, Education, a»>d Welfare. National Center for Education Statistics, $t9U$xicsQf Statt School 
Sysums; Swistfcs of Public Eiem»nt9fy *nd Seco/x/a/y D»y Schoofs, Fsii 1973: Statistics of Nonpublic £fenwnt§iy 
and S&€onct»ry Schools, and unpublished data. 



Table 24.-Annual ^vanced placement program participation: 1963-64 to 1973-74 



Y'.ar 


Schools 


Students 
takmQ 
examinations 


Numbi^r of 
examinations 
taken 


Colleges 


1963^ 


2.086 


28.874 


37,829 


888 




2.369 


34,278 


45.110 


994 


1965-66 


?.5ia 


38,178 


50,104 


1,076 


1966^7 


2,746 


42,383 


54,812 


1,133 


1967-68 


2,863 


46,917 


60,674 


1.193 


1968^9 


3.095 


53.363 


69,418 


1,288 


1969.70 


3,186 


55.442 


71.495 


1,368 


1970.71 


3.342 


57,850 


74,409 


1,382 


1971.72 


3.397 


58^28 


75,199 


1,483 


1972-73 


3.240 


54,778 


70.651 


1.437 


1973.74 


3.357 


60363 


79.036 


1.484 



SOURCE: College Entranct» Examination Bam A, Advanced Placement BKaminotions, t974. Reprinted with 
permission. 
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Table 25." Participation in Advanced Placement Examinations, by State: 

1973 and 1974 



State 



Total* 

Afab^rruj 

Alaska 

Arizona 

Arkansas 

Cahfornia 

Colorado 

Coi»necticui 

Delaware 

District of Columbia 
Florida 

Georgia 

Hawaii 

Idaho 

Illinois , 

Indiana 

lowva 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

{\/faine 

Maryland 

Massachusetts 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

Missouri 

Montana 

Nebraska 

Nevada 

New Hampshire . . . . 

New Jercey 

New Mexico 

New York 

North Carolina . . » . 
North Dakota 

Ohio 

Oklahorna 

Oregon . . . 

Pennsylvania 

Rhode Island 

South Carolina . . « . 

South Dakota 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Utah 



Total 
Population' 
(thousands? 




Percent of schools 


AP Exam5 


Number 
of schools 


in Advanced 
Placement (AP) 


f)er 100.000 
population 


1973-1974 


(thousands) 


1973 


1974 


1973 


1974 


203.18S 


21,523 


15 


15 


34 


38 


3,444 


572 


1 


2 


1 


2 


302 


54 


6 


5 


24 


28 


1,772 


154 


12 


16 


16 


19 


1.923 


431 


1 


1 


2 


1 


19,956 


1.292 


26 


26 


40 


48 


2,207 


7H5 


13 


15 


66 


66 


3.032 


268 


46 


44 


74 


76 


543 


49 


39 


37 


91 


103 


757 


66 


27 


23 


71 


69 


6.789 


467 


16 


16 


26 


30 


4.590 


543 


4 


5 


14 


18 


770 


64 


19 


20 


53 


73 


713 


128 


2 


3 


2 


2 


11,114 


923 


19 


18 


46 


50 


5.194 


459 


6 


6 


7 


8 


2,825 


518 


4 


2 


7 


6 


2,249 


454 


4 


4 


to 


13 


3.219 


366 


6 


6 


11 


15 


3.643 


630 


1 


1 


6 


3 


994 


159 


13 


16 


15 


15 


3,922 


262 


40 


41 


42 


55 


5,689 


520 


32 


32 


67 


72 


8.875 


758 


14 


15 


28 


32 


3,805 


553 


6 


7 


10 


10 


2,217 


479 


12 


1 


.3 


»7 


4,677 


625 


6 


6 


24 


24 


694 


188 


2 


2 


3 


3 


1,484 


390 


4 


3 


1 T 


13 


489 


51 


2 


4 


1 


1 


738 


107 


22 


22 


50 


47 


7.168 


511 


42 


42 


47 


50 


1.016 


142 


4 


3 


6 


5 


18.191 


1,371 


37 


40 


86 


97 


5,082 


522 


6 


7 


12 


14 


6l8 


274 


.7 


.7 


3 


2 


10,662 


952 


20 


21 


40 


40 


2,559 


507 


1 


1 


3 


3 


2.091 


275 


16 


15 


22 


26 


11,794 


952 


23 


24 


39 


44 


950 


70 


36 


31 


35 


37 


2.591 


378 


6 


9 


9 


18 


666 


222 


,9 


.5 


2 


3 


3.924 


442 


13 


15 


29 


36 


11.197 


1.336 


9 


9 


14 


17 


1,059 


95 


42 


41 


162 


182 
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Table 25,'' Partictpation in Advanced Placement Examinations, by State: 
1973 and 1974-Conlinued 



State 


Totol 
PoputPtlon* 
(thouyinds) 
1973-1974 
„ — 


(V umber 
of schools 


Percent of schools 
m Advanced 
Placerm?nt (AP) 


AP Exams 
per 100,000 
population 




(thousands) 


1973 


1974 


1973 


1974 



Vermortt . . . 
Virginia . . . . 
Washinciton . 
West Virijima 
Wisconsin . . . 



44& 
4,648 
3.409 
1.744 
4,418 



81 
417 
359 
209 
513 



20 
22 
7 
5 
5 



21 
24 
7 

5 
5 



26 
39 
8 

a 

6 



18 
46 
10 
8 
7 



Wyoming 



332 



75 



20 



* Data from U.S. Di?partmunt of Commerce. "Population Estimates and Projactions/' June 7, 1971, 



SOURCE: College Entrance Examination Board "State Surn.njry Report, May l974 AJvanced Placement Ex- 
aminations/* Reprinted with permission. 
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Table 26. Expenditures {1973-74 dollars) of public 
and nonpublic elementary and secondary schools: 
1971-72 to 1977-78 



(In billions of dollars) 



Year and control 

— ' 


Expenditures' 


Total 


Current 
expend- 
ttures 


Outlay 


Interest 


(1) 


(2) 


(3) 


(4) 




(51 


1971-72; 






... . . .. 


- ■ -~ 


Totpl 


$62.8 


$55.1 


$5.9 


$1.8 


Public 


5S.5 


49.6 


5.3 


1.6 


Nonpublic . . . 


6,3 


5.5 


.6 


.2 


1972-73: 










Total 


64.9 


58.1 


4.S 


1.9 


Public 


58.5 


52.4 


4.4 


1.7 


Nonpublic . . . 


6.4 


5.7 


.5 


.2 


1973-74: 












63.1 


56.7 


5.5 


1.9 




56.9 


50.2 


5.0 


1.7 


Nonpublic . . . 


6.2 


5.5 


.5 


.2 




Projected 






1974-75: 










Total 


64.8 


57.6 




1 Q 


Public 


58.5 


52.0 


4.8 


1.7 


Nonpublic . . . 


6.3 


5.6 


.5 


.2 


1975-76: 










Total 


66.9 


593 


5.1 


2.0 


Public 


60.4 


54.0 


4.6 


1.8 


Nonpublic . . ; 


6.5 


5.8 


.5 


.2 


1976 77: 










Total 


68.7 


61.7 


4.9 


2.1 


Public 


62.1 


55,8 


4.4 


1.9 


Nonpublic . . . 


6.6 


5.9 


.5 


.2 


1977-78: 










Total 


70.4 


63.4 


4^ 


2.2 


Public 


63.6 


57.3 


4.3 


2.0 


Nonpublic . . . 


6.8 


6.1 


.5 


.2 



' Nonpublic school expenditures estimated on the basis of 
exp>enditures per teacher in public schools. 



NOTE.-Dataarefof 50 States and the District of Columbia. 

SOURCE: U.S. Departnfient of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare, National Center for Education Statistics, 
Projections of EduC9tional Statistics to 1983^, 
1074 edition^ 
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Table 27.--Current expenditures, allocated to pupil costs, of public school systems: 

1971-72 to 1977-78 



Year 


Average 
dariy 
attendance 
(in 

thousonds> 
(2) 


Total 
(in biMionsi 


Per pupil in awiage 
daily attendance 


Current 
doMars 

(3) 


197374 
dollars 

C4) 


Current 
dollars 

(5) 


1973-74 
dollars 


(1) 


(6) 


1971-72 


42.254 




$47.4 


$989.67 


$1,122 


1972-73 


42,170 




49 B 


1 074 00 


1,173 




42,000 




43.1 


1,147.00 


1,147 








Pro/ectecf 






1974-75 


41,600 


54.5 


50.0 


UIO.OO 


1,202 


1970-76 


41,300 




51.9 




1.257 


1976-77 . 


40,900 




53.1 




1.312 


1977-78 


40,300 




55.1 




1.367 



NOTE. -Data are for 50 States and the District of Columbia for ail years. The expenditures shown 
in this table include Current expenditures for adminJ«t-t«tion of Stale lx)ards of education 
and interiTKJdiate administrative units. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare. National Center for Education 
Sxat\%x\c%, Proiections of Sduc^tfOnaf Statistics to t933-84, 1974 edition. 
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Table 28. -Operational expenditures per classroom unit: 
1959-60 and 1969-70 



1959-60 



19G9 70 
■^l 



per classroom unit 


, ■ Cumulative 
Percent \ 


Percent 


Cumulotfvc 





1 percent 




^H*f cent 


1 

.. . 


1 

2 1 3 

1 


4 


5 


Total 




- 




S26 000 ami over 




1,77 


100.00 


$25.800.S25.999 




,05 


98.23 


$25,600,325,799 




.08 


98. ia 


$25.400.S25.599 




.09 


98.10 


$25,200 $25,399 




,13 


98.02 


$25,000^25.199 




.1G 


97.89 



$24.800-S24.999 
$24.600.$24.799 
$24.400.$24.599 
$24,200^24,399 
$24,000-$24,199 

S23,800S?3.999 
$23.600>$23,799 
$23,400^23.599 
$23.200-$23.399 
$23.000423,199 

$22.800422.999 
$22,600422.799 
$22,400.$22.599 
$22.200422.339 
$22.000422.199 , 

$21.800421,999 . 
$21.600421,799 , 
$21,400421.599 . 
$21.200421.399 . 
$21.000421.199 . 

$20.800420.999 . 
$20,600420.799 . 
$20,400420,599 . 
$20.200420.399 . 
$20.000420.199 . 

$19,800419,999 . 
$19.600419.799 . 
$19.400419.599 . 
$19.200419.399 . 
$19.000419 199 . 

$18,800418,999 . 
$18.600418.799 . 
$18,400418.599 . 
$18,200 S18,399 . 
$18,000418.199 . 



.16 
.10 
.06 
.14 
.04 

,10 
.17 
.13 
.09 
,12 

.06 
2.65 
.44 
.12 
.22 

.73 
.42 
.36 
.19 
.26 

.43 
.50 
.49 
.17 
.34 

.44 
.44 
.66 
.46 
.54 

2.10 
.63 
.60 
.45 
.80 



97.74 
97.58 
97.48 
97.43 
97.29 

97.25 
97.15 
96.98 
96.85 
96.77 

96.65 
96.58 
93.93 
93.49 
93.37 

93.15 
92.42 
91.99 
91.63 
91.45 

91.19 
90.75 
90.25 
89,76 
89.59 

89.26 
88.82 
88.38 
87.72 
87.26 

86.72 
84.82 
84.00 
83.40 
82.95 
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Table 28.-Operational expenditures per classroom unit: 
1959-60 and 1969-70-(Continued) 



Exfjonditure 


1959-60 


1959-70 










per classroom ur^it 


Percent 


Cumulative 


Percent 


Cumulative 




percent 




percent 




2 


3 


4 


5 












$17, 800-$ 17.999 






.84 


82.15 


$17.600-51 7.799 






.62 


81.30 


^17 dnn <:i 7 Rf*Q 






.42 


80.63 








.99 


80.25 


C17 fyV\J5l7 1QQ 






.70 


79.26 


$1(5,800-$ I6.y99 






US 


78.56 


$16,600^16.799 






.83 


77.38 








.49 


76.54 








1.46 


76.05 


nnn^iR 1Q9 






2.38 


74.59 


$15,800^15.999 






1.13 


72.20 


$15,600^15.799 






1.23 


71.08 








2.13 


69.85 


9nn^<im '^qq 






3.01 


67.72 




.67 


99.99 


1.90 


64.71 


$14, 800-$ 14.999 


.03 


99.31 


1.76 


62.81 


$14.600-$14.799 


.02 


99.28 


2.13 


61,05 




.12 


99.25 


1.74 


58.92 






99.13 


1.59 


57.18 


itlA AO* .CIA 1QQ 


.24 


98.92 


1.74 


55.59 


$13,800^13.999 


.08 


98.56 


1.23 


53,85 


$13,600-$1 3.799 


.09 


90.58 


2.11 


52.62 




.26 


98.49 


1.96 


50.51 




.12 


98.22 


2.75 


48.55 




.35 


98.09 


1.73 


45.80 


$12,800-$ 12.999 




97.74 


1.93 


44.07 


$12,600^12.799 


1 7 

• i A 


97.54 


1.67 


42.13 


cio AC\r\ ROO 




97.37 


1,34 


40.46 






97.16 


2.52 


39.12 




.45 


94.24 


1.86 


36.59 


$11,800^11,999 






2.03 


34.74 


$11,600>$ 11.799 




92.92 


2.35 


32.71 


4^1 1 Ar\f\ 1 ^QQ 




92.37 


1.83 


30.36 




R7 


91 .44 


1.53 


28.53 


Cl 1 fVHA J4i 111 OQ 


1.02 


90.77 


2.55 


26,99 


S10 aOO-SlO 999 . . 


2.01 


89.75 


2.01 


24.43 


$10,600«S10799 


1.67 


87.74 


1.92 


22.42 


S10.400-S1 0,599 


2.68 


86.06 


2.20 


20.50 


$10.200-$1 0,399 


1.58 


33.38 


1.70 


18.30 


S10,000-$10.199 


1.70 


81 .80 


1.57 


16.60 
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Table 28. -Operational ex^:«nditures per classroom unit: 
1959-60 and 1969-'70-(Continued| 



ptir cldssfoom unit 



Total 



1959-60 

I 



Cumulative 
pt>ra?nt 



1969 70 



Percent 



Cumutotivtf 



ERIC 



$9,800^9.999 1.61 80.09 1.66 15.03 

$9.600-$9.799 4.12 78.48 1.46 13.36 

$9,400^9.599 1 86 74.35 1.37 11.89 

$9,200^9.39^ 2.18 72.49 1.02 10,53 

$9,000-$9,199 1.66 70.30 .93 9.50 

$8,800^8,999 1.64 68.64 1.00 8.57 

$8,600^8,799 2.13 67.00 .57 7,58 

58,400^8.599 2.55 64.86 1.75 7 01 

S8,200 $3,399 3.53 62,30 1.03 6 26 

$8,000^8,199 2.20 58.77 .74 5.22 

$7,800.$7.999 2.69 56.56 .74 4.48 

$7.600'S7,799 2.11 53.87 .34 374 

$7,400^7,599 3.41 51.75 .46 3,40 

V,200^7,399 3.39 48.33 .67 2.94 

$7,0OO-$7.ig9 3.53 4494 .34 2.28 

$6,800^6,999 2.83 41.41 .14 t.94 

$6,600^6,799 2.81 38,57 .25 1^80 

$6,400^^.599 2.40 35.76 .25 1.54 

$6,200'$6,399 2.63 33,36 39 1.29 

$6,000^6.199 2.17 30.72 .11 .go 

$5,800^5,999 2.43 28.54 ,16 .79 

$5,600^5.799 2.11 26.06 .11 .63 

S5,400-S5,5g9 243 23,95 .05 .52 

$5.200'$5.399 2.79 21.51 .01 .47 

$5,000^5,199 1.B4 18.71 .05 .47 

$4,800^4,999 1.83 16.87 .13 .42 

$4.6004^4.799 2.18 15.03 .04 .29 

$4.400-$4.599 2.36 12.85 .00 .24 

$4 200^,399 2.21 10.48 .00 .24 

$4,000^4.199 2.00 8.27 .00 .24 

$3,800^3,999 1.68 6.26 .18 . 24 

$3,600'$3,799 1.37 4.57 .02 .07 

$3,400'$3.599 1.29 320 .00 .04 

$3,200-$3.399 .84 1.90 .00 !o4 

$3.000-$3.199 .49 1.05 .01 .04 

$2,800^2,999 .27 ,56 .00 .03 

$2,600-$2.799 .13 ,28 .00 .03 

$2,400^2.599 .07 .15 ,01 o? 

$2.200-$2.399 .04 .08 .Ou .02 

$2,000-$2.199 ,02 .01 .01 !oi 

$1.80041,999 .01 .01 0) 0) 

' Less than 0.005 percent. 

NOTE.— Because of reading. detail may not add to totals. 

SOURCE: ns. Department of Heafth. Education, and Weifare, National Center for 
Education Gtfltistics Prof ties in Schoof Support, f 969^70 {\B7 4), 

ir? 



T,jbU' 29.- Ranye of ojiwrattonai expenditures per classroom unit at selected 
f>ercentiies, by Stale: 1969-70 



{RanKtHi by ampunt in eol. 4) 











Statu 


2nd 


35th 


50th 


75th 


98th 


1 


'2 


3 


4 


5 


6 



United State? . . 


$7,045 


c ^ 1 n Ok. 

$1 1 .ujb 






181 




B.212 


20.107 


22.663 


22,663 


31.131 




13,559 


18,109 


18.156 


18.965 


22,086 




1 1.550 


15,787 


17.814 


20.414 


25.102 




10.436 


13.634 


16.473 


18.973 


26.520 




1 1 ,943 


1 4,/i5U 


1 <^ Ann 




1 9 20b 




1?41f> 


14.^06 


15.791 


16,382 


20.707 




10,745 


14,172 


15,495 


10.782 


25.025 




10.624 


1 3.494 


15.438 


17.418 


19.925 




1 1 .969 


14.225 


15,289 


16.320 


27,182 




1 1 ,393 


1 3,847 


15,272 


f o,Ul 1 


nA OA! 




6,581 


12.612 


15.257 


18.973 


24.453 




11,594 


13.391 


15,132 


16.666 


22.134 




9,800 


1 3,404 


15.035 


17.114 


20,584 




9,860 


13.410 


14.601 


16.092 


24.977 




10,446 


12,672 


14,217 


1 5,531 


1 0,tH5 / 




11.133 


12,736 


14,075 


16.370 


21,809 




6.926 


10,577 


13,842 


18,509 


27.144 




10.800 


13.104 


3.669 


15,905 


21,638 




5.812 


12.108 


13,636 


14,965 


18.596 




13.097 


1 3.344 




1 o.p i 0 






8.939 


11,185 


13,178 


15.524 


20,005 




7.577 


12.938 


13.160 


14.310 


1B.458 




9.446 


11.848 


13,131 


15,058 


16,308 




3,642 


1 1,414 


13.112 


14,565 


17.386 




10,076 




1 ^,QUH 




1 Q*^*^ 




9.643 


11.371 


12,594 


13,316 


20.414 




6.647 


10.718 


12,255 


13.511 


16,723 




2,465 


7.071 


12,142 


15.811 


18.610 




6.962 


10,058 


11,965 


13.730 


17,446 




6.946 


10,869 


11,719 


13,126 


15,357 




8,912 


10.558 


1 1 .670 


12.918 


14,437 




10.317 


11.:^3 


11.404 


12,259 


13.133 




8 587 


10,184 


11,371 


14,754 


19.163 






10.334 


11.344 


12,403 


19.020 




L.914 


10.436 


11.190 


12.053 


1 3,702 




9.934 


10.829 


11.117 


11.681 


15,974 




9.118 


9.862 


10.852 


11,919 


13.775 




7.902 


9.830 


10.750 


11.256 


12,353 


South Dakota 


7.112 


9.454 


10,708 


11,706 


14.493 




4.794 


9,971 


10,660 


1 1 .075 


12,548 
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ahle 29. "Range of operational t?xpfmdituros ;yer classroom unit 
at selecttHi percentiles, by State: 1969-70 -Continued 













1 

i 


S<>lt»ctt.Hl pcfct'htries 





State 


p.. 






* T 






i 2nd 


35th 


50th 


75th 


98th 


1 




3 


i 


T 


6 




8.366 


9777 


10.498 


12.056 


15,453 


North Dakota 


7.3t6 


9.734 


10.486 


1 1 ,492 


15.552 


Kt'f^tuckv 




9,595 


10.374 


1 1//81 


14,276 


Tt»xas 


7.212 


9.161 


9.940 


10.992 


15,054 


OKIahOfna 


5,984 


8,305 


9,371 


10.423 


13739 


M^sstbSfppi 


5,455 


7.656 


9.035 


10.508 


12.941 


TcnnoSfkH' 


6.375 


7762 


8786 


10.139 


14,875 




5.081 


7,291 


8.097 


8,871 


10,136 


Alabci'^a 




r>.357 


7,861 


8.596 


10.006 



NOT£,^ThL' District of Columbia anct Hovvaii are not included because each operated as 
a singN) schoai system m 196970 with only a single exr>enrtituro ptK ctossroom 
unU. They are. however, included m data lor the United States, 



SOURCE; U.S. Dopartnu>nt of Health. Education, and Welfare, fVational Center for 
Educution Statistics. Profifes in School Support, f$69-70 (1974). 



Table 30.-Fedefal expenditures^ in federally aided programs for elementary and secondary 
eciucation,^ by pupif participant category: 197172^ 







Federal e?ipenditures* 


Pupil port* cipant 


Nunnher of 








cateyory"* 


partici- 


Dollars 




Per 




pants'^ 


(in 


Percent 


partici* 







thousands) 




pont 


National total 


45.491.470 


$2,884,082 


100.0 


$ 63.40 


Children from loW'Income areas . 


6.986.858 


1,521,783 


56,2 


232.12 


Handicapped chfldren 


404,377 


90784 


3.1 


224.50 


Children from non-enghsh-speak»ng 










environnrjent . , 


318.527 


57,564 


2.0 


180.72 


Migrant children 


13e^549 


37705 


1.3 


27374 


Neglect€»d and delinquent children 


85714 


24,802 


.9 


289.36 


General elennentarv and secondnry 










population 


36,352.508 


901,401 


31.3 


24.80 


Dropouts and potential dropouts 


163,896 


34,836 


1.2 


212.55 


Adults receiving basic education 


558.955 








Other adults 


485.086 


1 115,805 


4.0 


110.92 


^ Federal funds expended by local education agencies. 



^ Includes Office of Education and other apency programs. 
'^Regular school term 197172 and summer school term 1972. 
"* Pupils may be counted in more than one category. 
' includes pubhc and nonpublic school pupils. 

* Excludes Federal funds for school districts in foderaliy affected areas. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare. National Center for Education 
Statistics, Consolidated Program Information Report, unpublished data. 
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Table 31.' Fecieral expenditures for participants in selected federally aided programs, by source of funds and by 

pupil population group: 1971-72 



Un thousands of cloHars) 



Source of funds 



Pupil {XJpulation group 



Total 
federal 
expendi- 
tures^ 



Total fxptndityrw $2,884,082 

Chifdren from fow'income areas . . . 1,62t,783 

Handicapped children 90,784 

Children rom non-En^Msh- 

speakino environment 57,564 

Migrant children 37.105 

Neglected and delinquent children , . 24,802 
Generijf eien-»i>ntaf y ar^d secondary 

children 901.401 

Dropouts, potential droDouts, and 

forn^er dro^KJuts 34,836 

Adults (A.8.E. and other) 115^05 



ESEA. titfe 1 


ESEA, 
title II 


ESEA. 
title III 


FHA. 
part B 


ESEA. 
title VM 

— 


Migrant 
program 


Low income* 

8nd 
institutions 


$32,289 


$1,298,876 




$71,747 


$76,134 


$21,635 


$20,07 1 


81 


1,208.001 


11.428 


11,648 


843 


581 


7 


34,528 


455 


10,651 


20,525 


619 


16 


27,730 


523 


315 


141 


17,822 


32,111 


684 


172 


21 


0 


197 


0 


15,397 


751 


20 


115 


0 


0 


7.610 


57,803 


50.984 


0 


248 


0 


3.408 


374 


1,789 


0 


152 


73 


1,519 


241 


705 


5 


452 





ESEA. 
title Vlll 


NDEA, 
title Ml 


CPA 
title IV 


Follow 
through 


Vocational 
education acts 
<elen>cnt8ry 

and 
secondary) 


Adult 
basic 
education 

{P.L. 
89-750} 


Other 
federal 
sources 




$8,208 


$46,036 


$6,980 


$49,775 


$229,900 


$36,774 


$986,C57 


Children from low-income areas . . . 


76 


6,403 


1,288 


46,856 


47,307 


0 


287,266 




4 


195 


12 


132 


10.790 


5 


12,862 


Children from non-English- 


















0 


216 


178 


1,171 


372 


0 


9.080 




0 


55 


120 


10 


A* t 


0 


3,325 


Neglected and delinquent children . . 


6 


911 


797 


54 


1.562 


0 


5,188 


General elementary and secondary 


















.^76 


37,908 


4,542 


1,652 


143,822 


349 


596,207 


Dropouts, potential dropouts, and 














12.716 




7.747 


38 


0 


0 


8,499 


113 




0 


311 


43 


0 


17,137 


36,307 


59.012 



i Excludes school assistance in fedefally affected areas; P.L. 81^74 and P.L. 81-615 funds are considered State and local funds for 
purposes of this report. 



SOURCE: U.S. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, National Center for Education Statistics Con$otid»t^ Progrmn In^ 
formaUon Report^ unpublished data. 
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Table 32. - Current expenditures for salaries of instructions! staff in 
regular public elementary and secondary schools: 
1971^72 to 1977 -78 





Numh»»f of 
instruc- 
tional 
ttaff 

thousands^ 


Salaries of instructionat st9ft 


Year 


Averogo orinuol fcolarv 


Total On biilioni) 




Currc?fit 
dullars 


1973-74 
dollars 


Currpnt 
dollars 


1973-74 

dollars 


197^72 .... 

1972- 73 ... 

1973- 74 .... 


2,288 
2,333 
2,369 


$10,100 
10.608 
11,253 


$11,450 
11.560 
11.253 


247 
26.5 


27.0 
267 






PROJeCT£Q 






1974-75 .... 
1975^76 .... 
1976-77 .... 
1977.78 .... 


2,376 
2.387 
2,394 
2.382 


12,531 


11.000 
11.800 
12,000 
12,300 


29.7 


27.3 
28.2 
28.7 
29.3 



NOTE. -Data are for 50 states ar^d the District of Columbia for all years. 



SOURCE; U.S. Dept. of Health. £duc;ition. and Welfare. National Center for 
Education Statistics. Proiections of Bducatlon^f Sfaitistics to 7983^, 
1974 Edition. 
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Table 33.-Per pupil current expenditures for school districts serving large cities; 
1966-67, 1971-72, 1972-73 and 1976-77 













1976-77 


Pt»fCf»nt chan^ 


Citv 


Statt? 


1966-67 




1972-73 


Pfojpcted by 
amount'^ 


by f9ti^' 


196667 1971-72 
to 1971. 72 I to 1972-73 



B^rmmghum AL S316 S&58 $698 $800 $985 

Mobile AL 302 465 NA 628 716 

Phoon,H A2 629 904 971 1.179 1,299 

Tucson AZ 523 688 744 853 905 

Fresno CA 504 S45 NA 1,188 1.417 

Long Beach CA 614 978 NA 1,242 1.403 

LosAnqeles CA 601 918 958 1,235 1.402 

Oakland CA 660 1.105 NA 1.550 1.850 

Sacrarm^nto CA 600 877 NA 1,154 1,282 

SanDirqo CA 582 903 NA 1.224 1,401 

San Francisco CA 693 1.551 1.490 2.409 3.471 

5anJosc> CA 634 1.001 NA 1.:^ t.580 

Oenvi^r CO 579 1.012 1.103 1.445 1.769 

Bn<iq»>r>ort CT 592 1.005 960 1.418 1.706 

Hertford CT 749 1 .2X 1.473 1.711 2.020 

WoshinQton DC 648 1.056 1.191 1.464 1,721 

M»ami 514 862 1.020 1.210 1.446 

JackjonvKk. 400 702 784 1.004 1,232 

Tampa 333 778 841 1.218 1.791 

St.Putersburs FL 416 781 806 1.146 1,466 

Atlanta . GA 448 960 1,294 1.472 2,057 

Cotumbu. GA 383 597 NA 811 931 

Honolulu HI 576 911 1.123 1,246 1.441 

Chicago IL ^71 1,079 NA 1.587 2.039 

Ft Wayne IN 471 858 894 1.245 1,663 

Gary IN ^56 978 959 1.400 1,720 

lndtanai>ot.s IN 505 B12 869 1.119 1.306 

□..sMomt's I A 504 972 1.016 1.440 1,875 

Kansas City KS 374 687 NA 1.000 1,262 

Wichita KS 460 798 859 1.136 1,384 

Loui$v.il. KY 446 690 7B4 934 1,067 

Shr.m>ort LA 417 757 785 1.097 1,374 

B^MonRouqe LA 477 748 751 1,019 1,173 

New Orleans LA 485 730 760 975 1.099 

Uaft»n>ore MD 544 871 945 1,198 1.395 

Boston .... MA 552 1.125 1.205 1.698 2.29J 

Sprmgt,eid MA 473 967 953 1.461 1,977 

Worcester MA 524 1.098 1.163 1.672 2,301 

Detroit Ml 1.082 '.,110 1,634 2.209 

PMnt .... Ml 576 1,134 1.238 1,692 2,233 

Grand Ro^.ds Ml 478 1.158 NA 1,838 2,805 

Mmneaf)Ohs MN 580 1.214 1.432 1.848 2.541 

St Paul . . .. MN 579 1.195 1.343 1,811 2.466 

Jackson ' " MS 328 758 806 1,188 1.752 

Kansas City MO 523 895 962 1,267 1.532 

ct tou.s MO 525 852 942 1,179 1.383 

Omaha NB 394 777 NA 1.160 1.532 

Jersey City NJ 1.032 1,101 1.528 1.987 

Newark NJ 598 1.168 1,342 1.738 2.281 

Patorson NJ 546 929 972 1.312 1,581 

Albuquerque NM 430 634 566 838 935 

Buffalo NY 649 1 ,342 N A 2.035 2,775 

New York NY 854 1.454 1.514 2,064 2,476 



76.58 
53.97 
43.72 
31.55 
67.66 
5K14 
52.75 
67.42 
46.17 
55.15 
123.81 
57.89 
74.78 
69.76 
64,22 
62.96 
67.70 
76.50 
130.18 
87.74 
114.29 
55^7 
58.16 
88.97 
82.17 
75.90 
60.79 
92.86 
83.69 
73.48 
54.71 
81.53 
56.81 
50.52 
60.11 
103.80 
104.44 
109.54 
104.15 
96.87 
142.26 
109,31 
106.39 
131.10 
71.13 
62.29 
97.21 
92.54 
95.32 
70.15 
47.44 
106.78 
70.26 



7.17 
NA 
7.41 
8.14 
NA 
NA 
5.45 
NA 
NA 
NA 
- 3.93 
NA 
8.99 
-4.48 
19.76 
12.78 
18.33 
11.68 
8.10 
3.20 
34 79 
NA 
23.27 
NA 
4.20 
-^1.94 
7.02 
4.53 
NA 
7.64 
9.28 
3.70 
.40 
4.11 
8.B0 
7.11 
^1.45 
5.92 
2.59 
9.17 
NA 
17i)6 
12.38 
6.33 
7.49 
10.56 
NA 
6.69 
14.90 
4.63 
5.05 
NA 
4.13 



See footnotes at end oi table 
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Table 33. Per pupil current expenditures for school districts servir>g large 
1966^67, 1972^73 arxl 1976-77^(Continued) 



cities: 



City 



Slate 



Rochester NY 

Sv^at'iiw NV 

Charlotte NC 

AKron OH 

Cincinnati ON 

Cleveland OH 

Columbut Oh 

Dayton OH 

Toledo OH 

Okljshof>>a City OK 

Tulsa OK 

Portfand OR 

Philadelphia p/\ 

Pittsburgh PA 

Knoxville TN 

Memphis jfg 

Nashville TN 

Austin TX 

Corpus Christi TX 

Dallas TX 

El Paso TX 

Ft. Worth TX 

Houston . , , . TX 

Sdn Antonio TX 

Salt Uke City u I 

Norfolk VA 

Richnfiond VA 

Seattle VVA 

Spokane VVA 

Ticonia WA 

Madison VVI 

Milwaukee Wl 



1960-67 



809 

713 

443 

496 

560 

559 

487 

558 

511 

398 

420 

574 

G17 

680 

423 

378 

427 

438 

399 

394 

447 

424 

404 

378 

506 

425 

470 

607 

618 

636 

516 

430 



1971-72 



1,620 
1.294 
771 
850 
849 
1,016 
805 
1.032 
852 
W7 
691 
1.034 
1.102 
1.259 
735 
604 
754 
682 
575 
690 
e23 
612 
651 
583 
684 
833 
943 
1.183 
921 
1,147 
1.007 
941 



1972-73 



NA 
NA 
837 

1.004 
988 

1.055 
933 

1.212 
998 
688 
711 

1,162 

1,313 
NA 
721 
733 
780 
728 
646 
802 
663 
698 
674 
606 
761 
926 
985 
NA 
NA 
NA 
1.132 
1.051 



197677 



Projected by 
amount^ 



Projected 
by rate 5 



Percent chariQe 



2.431 
1.875 
1,099 
1,204 
1,138 
1.473 
1,123 
1.506 
1,193 
876 
962 
1.494 
1,587 
1.838 
1.047 

1.031 
926 
751 
986 
799 
800 
898 
788 
862 
1.241 
1,416 
1.759 
1.224 
1,658 
1,498 
1.422 



3,244 
2,348 
1.342 
1 45? 
1.287 
1.847 
1,331 
1,909 
1.421 
1,02u 
1.137 
1.863 
1.968 
2.331 
1.277 
965 
1,331 
1,062 
829 
1.208 
868 
883 
1,049 
899 
925 
1,633 
1.892 
2.306 
1,373 
2.069 
1,965 
1,925 



* Projected. 

^On the basis of the amount of increase in 
^On the basis of the rate of increase in per* 

fMOTE.--NA Not available. • 



peri^upil current expenditures between 1966'67 and 1971-72. 
pupil current expendituras between 1966-67 and 1971.72, 



196667 
to 1971. 72 



100.25 
81.49 
74.04 
7 1 ,37 
51.61 
81.75 
65.30 
84.95 
66.73 
60,05 
64.52 
80.14 
V8.61 
8»J.15 
73.76 
59.79 
76.5e 
55.71 
44.11 
75.13 
39.37 
44.34 
61.14 
54.23 
35.18 
96,00 
100.64 
94.89 
49.03 
80.35 
95.16 
104.57 



197172 
to 1972^73 



NA 
NA 
8,56 
18.12 
16.37 
3.84 
15.90 
17.44 
17.14 
8.01 
2.89 
12.38 
19.15 
NA 
-1.90 
21.36 
3.45 
6.74 
12.35 
16.23 
6.42 
V4.05 
3,53 
3.95 
11.26 
11.16 
4.45 
NA 
NA 
NA 
12.41 
11.69 



SOURCE: 



U.S. Department of Health. Education, and Welfare. National Center for Education Statistics, unpublished data, adjusted 
by Syracuse University Research Corporation. Policy Institute. 
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Table 34. -Average daily membership for school districts serving large cities: 
1966-77, 1971-72, 1972-73 and 1976-77 













1976 77 


Per{:ent change 


City 


Stdtc 




tQ7 1 .7 1 




Pfojtrctcd by 


Projected 


1966-^37 


197172 














by rate^ 


to 1971.72 


to 1972-73 


~ ■■- — • 


AL 


^ 

68,317 


58.582 


5r>,444 


48.847 


50,234 


^:4.25 


«*2.65 




AL 


76,060 


66.052 


63.561 


56,044 


57.361 


^13.16 


^3,77 




AZ 


25.462 


27.312 


26.537 


29.162 


29.296 


7.27 


-2.84 




AZ 


35.032 


43,087 


43.480 


51.>42 


52.994 


22.99 


.91 




CA 


&8.960 


57.324 


58.313 


55.688 


55.733 


-2.77 


1.73 




CA 


73.3eX) 


67.805 


65.582 


62.310 


62.722 


-^7.50 


^3.28 




CA 


033.620 


628.902 


616,709 


624,184 


624.219 


-.74 


--I.94 




CA 


62.847 


62,533 


62.007 


62.219 


62.221 


-.50 


--.84 




OA 


50.G07 


^9,638 


53.056 


48,669 


48.688 


^1.91 


6.89 




CA 


121.495 


131.059 


131.846 


140.623 


141.376 


7.87 


.60 




CA 


92.019 


76,267 


75.305 


60.615 


63.211 


^17.12 


-1.26 




CA 


32,320 


38.557 


:».323 


44,794 


45,998 


19.30 


-..61 




CO 


94.259 


92,396 


89.611 


90,533 


90.570 


-1.98 


-3.01 




CT 


2S,260 


24.782 


24.502 


24.304 


24.313 


-1.89 


-1.13 




CT 


26.866 


29,665 


28,816 


32.464 


32.71:6 


10.4:" 


-2.86 




DC 


143,620 


141.733 


134.529 


139.846 


139.871 


-1.31 


-5.06 




PL 


209.663 


246.377 


241.194 


283.091 


289,520 


17.51 


-2.10 




FL 


118,894 


116.078 


111.604 


1 13.262 


113.329 


-2.37 


•-3.85 




FL 


95.443 


102,853 


105.299 


110.263 


110.838 


7.76 


2.38 




FL 


72,002 


86.648 


89.640 


101 ,294 


104.273 


20.>» 


3.45 




GA 


1 1 1 .085 


102.336 


96.251 


93 585 


94,274 


, 


-5.95 




GA 


43.067 


40.105 


38.361 


37,143 


37.3^7 


-6.8S 


-4.35 




HI 


166.118 


18:.'.535 


179,091 


198.952 


200/^4 


988 


-1.89 




IL 


558.894 


532,828 


521.653 


506.762 


507.978 


—^.66 


-2.10 




IN 


38.928 


42.900 


42.678 


46.872 


47.277 


10.20 


-.52 




IN 


47.719 


44.490 


43.153 


41.261 


41.480 


--6.77 


-3.01 




IN 


104.799 


100.151 


95.365 


95.503 


95.709 


-^.44 


-4.78 




lA 


45.316 


43.257 


42.196 


41 .198 


41 .292 


-4.54 


-2.45 




KS 


35.205 


33,307 


31.718 


31.409 


31,511 


-5.39 


-4.77 




KS 


69.150 


57.981 


55.403 


46,812 


4f ,v; :6 


-16.15 


-4.45 




KY 


49,^88 


49.680 


47.^^58 


50.172 


5C.,t77 


1.00 


-4.47 




LA 


57.574 


51,541 


51.475 


45,508 


46.1^0 


-^10,48 


-.13 




LA 


58.&46 


66.108 


69,917 


73,270 


74.140 


12.15 


6.76 




LA 


106,045 


106,294 


101.514 


104.543 


104.548 


-.71 


-3.59 




MD 


190.371 


182,897 


179,584 


175.423 


175.716 


^3.93 


-1.81 




MA 


90.726 


95,301 


93.609 


99.876 


100,107 


5.04 


-1.78 




MA 


31.475 


31,165 


30,475 


30.855 


30.858 


-.98 


2.21 




MA 


31.783 


29388 


28.874 


27.993 


28.106 


- P .96 


-3.39 




Ml 


299.963 


266.193 


259,056 


232,423 


236,225 


-11.26 


•-2.68 




Mt 


47,327 


42.045 


41.070 


36.763 


37.353 


-11.16 


-2.32 




Ml 


34,061 


31.929 


31.871 


29.707 


29.930 


-6.26 


-.18 




MN 


70,103 


62.976 


60.092 


55.847 


56,572 


-10.17 


-4,58 




MN 


47.623 


47.529 


46.165 


47,436 


47 435 


-.20 


-2.87 




MS 


37.814 


29.231 


29,694 


20.648 


22.596 


-22.70 


1.58 




MO 


74,217 


64.191 


60.557 


54.165 


55.519 


-13.51 


-5,66 




MO 


112.478 


100.166 


95,332 


87.854 


89,202 


-10.95 


-4.83 




NE 


59.395 


63.292 


62.644 


67.189 


67.445 


6.56 


^1.02 




NJ 


35.666 


38.430 


38,616 


41,194 


41,408 


7.75 


.48 




NJ 


74.949 


79.469 


75,903 


83.989 


84.262 


6,03 


-4,48 




NJ 


24.156 


26.443 


26.981 


28.730 


28,947 


9.47 


2.03 




NM 


75.769 


84,694 


86.539 


93.619 


94.670 


11.78 


2.18 




NY 


72.482 


67.506 


63.474 


62.530 


62.872 


-6.87 


-5.97 




NY 


1.063.116 


1.149,068 


1.123.566 


1,235.020 


1.241.968 


8.08 


-2.22 



See f oomotcR at end of table 
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Table 34. -Average dally membership for school districts serving large cities: 



1966-67, 1971 ^72, 1972-73 and 1976- 


"-77 (Ccr.tinued) 












1 


1 


I97r,. 


V7 


I P*??cent chanfj«> 


City 


Slate 


196667 


1971. 71 


1972-73 1 




Ptojocti n 


i 












1 


ProjOctoil t)y 


' 19G6B7 


19/1.7! 








1 


1 


amoufU ^ 


by rttte^ 


1 to .7!? 




Rochester 


NY 


45,063 


43,679 


43,133 


42.305 


42.347 








NY 


30,378 


28.685 


27,589 


26,992 


27 086 




1 HO 

—o.o^ 




NO 


76,349 


78,931 


77,848 


81.513 


81.500 




— I.J/ 


Akron 


OH 


58,105 


56,641 


53,140 


55.177 


55.214 






Cincinnati 


OH 


88.391 


78747 


75,514 


69.103 


70,155 


- 10.91 


—4.1 ^ 


Cleveland 


OH 


152,202 


142,236 


138.756 


132,270 


132.923 


-6.55 




Columbus 


OH 


104,378 


107,704 


102,623 


1 1 1 .030 


111,136 


O. ' 


—4 79 


Dayton 


OH 


59,620 


52,923 


49.908 


46.226 


46,978 


— 11 .23 


~"iJ. / V# 


Tolecio 


OH 


59,559 


61,271 


60,058 


62.983 


63,032 


2.87 


_ 1 QO 


Ukianoma City 


OK 


74,944 


65,791 


58.169 


56.633 


57,756 


-12.21 


— 1 1 .Otf 


Tulsa 


OK 


77,792 


72.379 


70,245 


66,966 


67,343 








OR 


75,225 


68,539 


64.449 


61.853 


62.447 


--8.89 




rnilcKj^fphia 


PA 


271,320 


289,113 


280,15* 


306.906 


308,073 


6.56 


^1 in 




PA 


75,586 


70,187 


68,953 


64.788 


65.174 


—7.1 4 


7R 

— I . r W 


Knoxvillf* 


TN 


36,599 


35,201 


33,725 


33.803 


33,856 


-3.82 


—4.19 


Memphis 


TN 


123,380 


145,867 


1 34,895 


168,354 


172.452 


18.23 


— 7 52 




TINi 


92,321 


86,699 


83,480 


81,077 


81,419 


-6.09 


-3 71 




TX 


45,294 


54,400 


55,531 


63,506 


65,337 


20.10 




Corpus Christi 


TX 


44.085 


46.046 


44.152 


48.007 


48,094 


4 4^ 


—4.1 1 


Dollys 


TX 


1 50,424 


161,869 


150.098 


173,314 


174.185 


7 61 


^7 27 


El Paso 


TX 


58,025 


60.864 


60,048 


63.703 


63,842 


4 PQ 




rt. Worth 


TX 


77,885 


84,346 


80.089 


90.807 


91,343 


8.30 




Houston 


TX 


212.765 


217,008 


211,487 


221.251 


221,335 


1.99 




San Antonio 


TX 


75,4^8 


74J90 


71.921 


72,962 


72,982 


--1,63 


—3.06 


hait Lake City 


UT 


36.937 


32,221 


30.412 


27,505 


28,107 


— 12 77 


—5.61 


NOrtOik 


VA 


54,761 


49,467 


47,340 


44,173 


44.685 


-9.67 


-4.30 


Richmond 


VA 


43,548 


44,249 


42.5B1 


44.950 


44,961 


1.61 


-3.84 


Soattio 




on ofsn 


f f ,Om1 




64,902 


66,756 


-14.28 


-5.21 


Spokane 


WA 


34,220 


34,181 


32.973 


34,142 


34,142 


-.11 


-3.53 


Tacoma 


WA 


33.697 


35,087 


33,917 


36,477 


36.534 


4.12 


-3.33 


Madtson 


V^l 


32,779 


31,934 


32,522 


31,089 


31.111 


-^2,58 


1.84 


Milwvaukee 


Wi 


125.957 


125,311 


1 26.855 


124.665 


124.668 


-^.51 


1.23 



^On the basis of the amount of increase in average daily membership, between 1966-67 and 1971-72. 
^On the basis of the rate of incredse in average daily membership between 1966-67 and 1971*72, 



SOURCE: U.S. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, National Center for Education Statistics, unpublished datd, adjusted 
by Syracuse Uitiversity Research Corporation^ Policy Institute. 
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T3ble 35. -Estimated school enrollment, by level: Fall 1972 to Fall 1977 

\fn thous&n<f$) 





1 

Totot, 


Kindorgarten 


9th to 


Year 


kindergarten 


to 8th 


12th 




to 12th yrade 


grade 


grade 


1 


2 


3 


4 


1972 


50,954 


35.731 


15,223 


1973 


50.519 


35.133 


15,386 






"lA Ann 


m RIO 




49.510 


33,800 


16.710 


1976 


49.010 


33.300 


15,710 


1977 


48.210 


32,700 


15.610 



SOURCE: U.S. Department of Health, Education, and Wnlfore. National Center for Education 
Statistics, unpublished data. 



Table 36. -Preundergarten enrollment of 3- and 4-year-olds, by race: 1964- 1973* 





Number enroHed 




Percent of 








3-4-v&ar population enrolled 


Year (fall) 
















Total 


White 


Nonwh^te 


Total 


White 


Non white 


1964 


439 


374 


65 


5.2 


5.3 


5.1 


1965 


475 


413 


64 


5.7 


5,U 


4.9 


1966 


627 


513 


114 


7.6 


7.4 


8.7 


1967 


665 


534 


131 


8.2 


7.9 


10.1 


1968 


738 


604 


134 


9.4 


9.3 


10.4 


1969 


778 


610 


168 


10.5 


9.9 


13.4 


i9;o 


1.003 


824 


180 


14.1 


13.9 


14.8 




992 


831 


161 


14.2 


14.3 


13.5 




1,213 


1.015 


197 


17.9 


17.3 


18.4 




1.242 


1.022 


219 


17.7 


17.4 


19.6 



^ Estimated, 

SOURCES: U.S. Department of Health. Education, and Welfare. NaUonai Center for Education Statistics, 
Rrefyrimarv EnroHment, 1964-72; and U.S. Department of Commerce. Bureau of the Census. 
Current Poputatton Reports, "Populatfon Characteristics. Nursery School and Kindergarten En- 
rollment: October 1973/* Series P.20, No. 268. 1974. 
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Table 37..-Preprimary enrollment of 3- and 4-Year.olds, by race and family income, S-year average: 1970--1972 



Family mcorm? 


Number enroMed 
{thousands) 


Percent oi 3*4-vear-old 
population enrolled 












Whtte 


Non*VVhfte 


White 


Non-White 




1 279 




9t Q 










15.3 


22.2 


$3,000 to $4 ,999 


85 


64 


15.3 


24.2 


$5,000 to S7. 499 


145 


55 


14.1 


25.2 


$7,500 to $9,999 


190 


32 


16.5 


22.7 


$10,000 and over 


72B 


73 


30.3 


37.8 


lncon>e not reported 


86 


12 


22.2 


15.8 



SOURCES: U.S. Departnnent of Health, Education, and Welfare. National Center for Edjcatron Statistic*, P/^pr/marv EnroUment, 
1970^1972: and U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census, Current Population Reports. •'Population 
Characteristics. Nursery School and Kindergarten Enrollment: October 1973." Series P-20, No. 268. 1974. 



Table aS.-School-age children (ages 7-17) not enrolled in school, by region: 1970 







Not enrolled^ 


Age 


School -age 










group 


population 


Number 


Percent 



United States 

Total . . 



7 15 . . 
l6Si 17 



45.049,400 

37.238.424 
7.810.376 



1.899.238 

1 .090.829 
808.409 



4.2 

2.9 
10.3 



Nonh«a«t 

Total 



7-15 . . 
16& 17 



10.300;?75 

8.521.325 
1,778.950 



352.641 

203.7 TB 
148.923 



3.4 

2.4 
8.4 



North C«ntral 

Total . . 



7-15 . . 
16& 17 



12.875.436 

10,661.537 
2,213.899 



446.299 

255.266 
191.033 



3.5 

2.4 
8.6 



South 

Total 

7-15 . . 
^B8i 17 



14,136.987 

11.666.904 
2.470.083 



833.827 

475,871 
357,956 



5.9 

4.1 
14.5 



Wtfft 



Total 



7-15 . . 
16& 17 



7.736,702 

6.388.658 
1.348,044 



266.471 

155.974 
110.497 



3.4 

2.4 
8.2 



^Children not enrolled in school, adjusted to count alt institutionalized as enrolled. 

SOURCE: U.S. Bureau of the Census, Census of Poptlation: ^970, Detsfled Character istfcs. 
Final Report PC (1)-D Series. 
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Table 39.-School.age children (ages 7-17) not enrolled in school as percent of school-age population, rar^ked by 

State: 1970 



Percent* 


State 


Percent* 


State 


Percent^ 


Stato 


Percent^ 


State 


1 o 
7.0 


Miss. 


b.U 


M M 




lows 


3.3 


Mich. 


7.0 






V a • 


4 0 


Wvo. 


3.3 


Nebr. 


7 ,2 


W, va. 


A Q 




38 


N.Y. 


3.3 


Ohio 


•> < 
/ .1 




H.O 




3 7 


Ksns. 


3.2 


Calif. 


6.9 






M Maw 


3 7 


Mont. 


3.1 


Wash. 


D.9 


Tenn . 


4 7 




3 7 


N. Dak. 


3.0 


N.J. 


0.7 


ArK. 






3 7 


RJ. 


3.0 


Of eg. 




iM .V-. 




Mn 


3.7 


S. Dak. 


2.8 


Mass. 


6.2 


Ala. 


4.6 


Okla. 


3.6 


Del. 


2.8 


Utah 


6.2 


La. 


4.5 


Alaska 


3.6 


in. 


2.6 


Wis. 


5.3 


Tex. 


4.5 


Nev. 


3.6 


Md. 


2.4 


Conn. 


5.2 


Ariz. 


4.2 


Hawaii 


3.S 


Pa. 


2.4 


Minn. 


5.0 


Fla. 


4.1 


Ind. 


3.3 


Colo. 







'Children not enrolled in school, adjusted to count all institutionalized as enrolled. 



SOURCE. U.S. Bureau of the Census. Census of Population: \970, Detailed CharKteristics. Final Report PC (1)-D Series. 
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Table 40.- IMumber of handicappeci pupjis as j>ercent of public school enrollment: Spring 1970 



Type of ham<K:ap 


Handicapped pupils 


HofKlicopped pupils served' 




As percent of 
total enrollment^* * 


Number 


As p>orcont of 
handicapped pupils 


All schootm^^ 










Total 


4,752,CXK) 


10.7 


2 968 000 


62,5 


Speech irnpa in»d 


1 ,793,000 


4.0 


1,224,000 


68.3 




K160,CXX) 


2.6 


648.000 


55.9 


MentaHv retarcfed 


936,000 


2.1 


728,000 


77.8 


Emotionallv disturbed 


556 000 








Hard of hearing 


131 ,000 


.3 


41,000 


31.7 


Deaf 


23.000 


.1 


21.000 


90.5 


Crippled 


82.000 


.2 


30,000 


36.6 




04,000 


.1 


17,000 


26.7 


Blind _ , 


6.000 




6.000 


94.0 


EltfTMntarv tcKools 










Total 








UD.U 


Spet'Ch impair (Hi 


1 ,520,000 


6.1 


1,072,000 


70.6 


Lodrninq disabttrd , 


779,000 


3.1 


465,000 


59.8 


Mentally retarded 


606,000 


2.4 


453.000 


74.8 


EnH>tionany disturbed 










Hard of hearing 


71,000 


.3 


20,000 


28.8 


Deaf 


18.000 


.1 


18,000 


97.5 


Crippled 


40,000 


.2 


17.000 


41.7 




30,000 


.1 


11.000 


36.8 


Blind 


3,000 




3,000 


99.3 


Secondary schools 










Total 






OmO.UvW 


Do.u 


Speech impaired 


198,000 


1.1 


104,000 


52.5 


Learn tn9 disabled 


314.000 


1.8 


172,000 


64.8 




257,000 


1.4 


218,000 


84.7 


Emottonalty disturbed 


160 000 




70.000 


.Id 1 


Hard of hearing . , , , , 


50,000 


.3 


21.000 


41.2 


Oeaf 


3,000 




2.000 


54.7 


Crippled 


36,000 


.2 


11,000 


31.3 


Partmlly sighted 


24,000 


.1 


5,000 


21.1 


Blind 


3,000 




3,000 


93.2 



* Handicapp<»d pupils recoivrng instruction or assistance from 1 or more of the following: separate (special) classes, special instruc- 
tion from re9ulaf teachers in regular classes, mdfviduali^ed instruction from specialised professional personnel. 

^Enrollment total -44.389.000: elementary schoola-24.321,000; secondary schools -17.802.000; combined school 3 --^2,265,000. 

^Includes handicapped pupils m combmed schools not mcluded in detail by school level with both elementary and secondary 
schools. 

*The actual total numbers and porcents of h3ndfcap^>ed pupils may be somewhat less than the figures presented because in some 

cases the same handicapped pupils may have been reported in more than one category. 
^Percent greater than zero but less than 0.05. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, National Center for Education Statistics. Nj,nber of Pupils with 
Handicaps in Locai Public Schools, Spring 1970, 1973. 
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Table 41. --Enrollment and percent distributions in federally aided public school vocational-education classes, by 

type of program and by level of instruction: 1972 and 1973 



All pfograms 

Secondary 

Poststwndary . . . 
Adult 

AQriculturo 

Secondary .... 
Posts'Jcondary . . 
Adult 

DiftUibutivs 

Secondary .... 
Post secondary . . 
Adult 

Maith 

Secondary .... 
Poststrcondary . . 
Adult 

Horn* economics . . 

Secondary .... 
Postsocondary . . 
Adult 

OiUcm 

Secondary .... 
Post secondary . . 
Adult 

Technicni 

Secondary 

Postsocondary . • 
Adult 

Trades and industry 

Secondary . . . . 
Posts<?condary . . 
Adult .... . . . 

Oth«r 

Secondary . . . . 
Postst^'condary . . 
Adult 





1972 


1973 


Level and type program 




Percent * 


Number 


Percent* 


1 


7 


3 


4 


& 



11.710.767 


100 


12.283. 


100 


7.278.523 


100 


7.497.289 


100 


1,336.191 


100 


1 ,369.722 


100 


3.096.Q53 


100 


3.416,527 


100 


896.450 


8 


927.591 


8 


603.324 


8 


621.051 


8 


34.924 


3 


A f\ ceo 

40,50o 


J 


258.212 


8 


265.972 


o 
o 


640,423 


5 


738.547 


6 


262.730 


4 


303,272 


4 


102.844 


8 


105.916 


Q 
O 


274.849 


9 


329.359 


10 


336.652 


3 


421.075 


3 


59.466 


1 


75.596 


1 


177.466 


13 


192,612 


14 


99.720 


3 


152.867 


5 


3.440.698 


29 


3.516.683 


29 


2.630.997 


36 


2.687.166 


36 


68.604 


5 


68,077 


5 


746.097 


24 


761.440 


22 


2.351 .878 


20 


2.499.095 


20 


1,507.GG4 


21 


1.599,665 


21 


360.245 


27 


379,536 


28 


483.969 


16 


519.894 


15 


337.069 


3 


364.044 


3 


38.820 


1 


38.545 


1 


189.468 


14 


201,173 


15 


108.781 


4 


1 24.326 


4 


2.397,968 


20 


2.702.238 


22 


952.283 


13 


1.134.280 


15 


356.879 


28 


345.065 


25 


1.088,806 


35 


1,222.893 


36 


1.304.619 


11 


1.114.265 


9 


1 .223.239 


17 


1.037.714 


14 


45.761 


3 


36.775 


3 


35.619 


1 


39.776 


1 



> Distribution totals 100 p«rcont bv sl.iooI level, i.e., secondary, postsecondary, and adult. Percents may not add exactly to 100 
becausu 0^ rounding. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, National Center for Education Statistics, Digest of Etiucational 
Statistics, I9f4. 
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Table 42.-Enrollment in varioui subject areas by public school students in grades 7-12: 

1948-^9, IPBO -ei.and 1972-73 





1948-49 


196061 


1972-73 


Subject area 




Percent 




Percent 




Percent 




Number 


of 


Number 


of 


Number 


of 






total 




total 




total 


t 


2 


3 


4 


5 


8 


7 




6,907,833 


100.0 


11,732,742 


100.0 


18,112,671 


100.0 




7,098,770 


102.3 


12,372.236 


1 10.8 


23.367,344 


129.0 




7,734,671 


1 12.8 


12,081,639 


103.0 


20,839.304 


115.1 




6,931 .980 


1Q1 .1 


11.802,499 


100.6 


I8.3l5.9l9 


101 .1 




4.457.987 


64.5 


8.596.396 


73.3 


12.855.242 


71 .0 




4,031 ,044 


58.4 


7,739.877 


66.0 


12.130,350 


67.0 




2,484,201 


36.0 


4.954.347 


42.2 


5,929.312 


32.7 




3.186,207 


46.1 


4.667.570 


39.8 


26,263,168 


34.6 


1 i 1 rf r 1 n 1 flr^C 


1,762,242 


25.5 


3.361,699 


28.7 


5,503,627 


30.4 




1 .693.825 


24.5 


2,915,997 


24.9 


^4,498,775 


24.8 


FoftJi^rt liin€|Ui3C|cs 


1,234,544 


17.9 


2.576,354 


22.0 


4.379.905 


24.2 


Art 


1.219.693 


17.7 


2,383.703 


20.3 


4,929.523 


27.2 


Agriculture 


373,395 


5.4 


507.992 


4.3 


^391,528 


2.1 


Vocational trade and mdustruil educatton .... 


369.794 


5.4 


344,704 


2.9 


2475,227 


2.6 


Distributive education 




(3) 


38.363 


.3 


2127,498 


0.7 


Other 


1 1 1 ,053 


1.6 


106.467 


.9 


*8,B93 


{^) 



Mncluctt>$ driver education and ROTC. 

^Includes enrollment in individual courses only (excludes occupational programs). 
^Oata not reported separately. 
^Includes bihnqual education only. 
^Less than 0.05 percent. 



NOTE. -Percentage may exceed 100.0 because a pupil may be enrolled m more than one course withm a subject area during the 
school year. 

SOURCE ■ U.S. Department of Health, Educatton. and Welfare, National Center for Education Statistics. Patterns of Course Offer- 
mgs and Enrotlmoim in PubHc Secor^dary Schools, t970^7t, and unpublished Jata. 
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Table 43.- Pupil teacher ratios in public elementarv and secondary 
schools: Fall 1972 to Fall 1977' 





Public 


Year 










Elementarv 




Secondary 


1 


2 


3 



1972 

1973 

1974^^ 

1975^ 

1976* 

1977** 



2 24.0 
^23.3 
23.0 
22.7 
22.4 
22.1 



219^1 
2 19.2 
19.0 
18.8 
18.6 
18.5 



includes fuM^time and the full-time equivalent of part-time classroom teachers 
{\r\ 1973, 99 percent of teachers ir the public schools were full-time). Does not 
include teachers m independent nurseries and kindergarten schools, residential 
schools for exceptional children, subcolleglate deportments of institutions of 
higher education. Federal schools for Indians, federally Operated schools on 
Fed^»ral installations, and other schools not in the regular school system, 

^Estimated on the basis of National Education Association data. 

^Estimated. 

'^P'-ojected. 

SOURCE: U.S. Dopartment of Health. Education, and Welfare. National Center 
for Education Statistics, Projectfons of Educationaf Statistics to 
7983-84, 1974 edition. 



Table 44. .Distribution of operating school systems, and numbers of pupils, by enrollment size: 

1973-74 



Sue of school system 


Public-school systems 


Public-school pupils 


Number 


Percent 


Number* 


Percent 




16,338 


100.0 


44,984,957 


%QOS> 




11.615 


71.1 


44.454.254 


98.8 




186 


1.1 


12,939.014 


28.8 




562 


3.4 


8.267.441 


18.4 




1,146 


7.0 


7.952.960 


17.7 




2.025 


12.4 


7.C70.177 


15.7 




3.482 


21.3 


5.726.969 


12.7 




1.898 


11.6 


1,482.415 


3.3 




2,316 


14.2 


1.015.278 


2.3 




4.723 


28.9 


530.703 


1.2 



> These figures represent the sums of reported "enrollment" figures, which are not comparable from State to 
State. The official Office of Education fall 1973 elementary socondarv enrollment figures will be reported 
in the forthcoming publication Statistics of Public Elementary and Secondary Day Schools. Fall 1973. 



SOURCE U.S. Depart. .-ont of Health, Education, and Welfare, National Center for Education Statistics, 
Education Directory 1973-74. 
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Table 45. -Number of school districts and schools, by level and control and by State: 1972-73 



State 




Public school systems 




Nonpublic schools* 


Institutions of 
higher education^ 


School 
districts 


Schools 
with 
elementary 
Qrodes only 


Schools 

with 
seconcfa.-y 


Combined 
elementary* 

schools 


Elementary 


%«v>vv##^^wi jr 


Public 


Ppi\/Af o 


r 




3 


4 


5 


6 


7 


8 


9 






G2.D42 


23.319 








1 lfi9 
f , lO^ 






1 Oft 


530 


278 


560 


197 


76 


30 


21 




29 


248 


71 


11 


13 


8 


1 


2 




298 


595 


180 


2 


100 


28 


14 


6 


Arkansas 


387 


717 


503 





58 


14 


8 


11 


Cali^prnta 


t.059 


5,516 


1.483 





1,234 


333 


114 


102 




1 Al 


807 


414 


1 


151 


38 


21 


11 


Connecticut 


166 


909 


246 




259 


95 


20 


26 


Delaware 


26 


142 


49 


9 


43 


15 


3 


4 


District of Columbta .... 


1 


137 


52 


2 


49 


33 


3 


17 


Florida 


67 


1.341 


565 


86 


354 


116 


36 


28 


CiAArnifl 




1.316 


429 


t>S 


94 


49 


29 


32 




1 


156 


50 


8 


60 


14 


8 


5 


Idaho 


ti5 


370 


177 


8 


38 


8 


6 


3 


Illinois 


1.090 


3.449 


1,095 


37 


1,053 


172 


50 


88 




312 


1.565 


525 


78 


373 


51 


6 


38 


to W3 




1,327 


707 




254 


46 


18 


36 


Kansas 


311 


1,177 


528 




144 


32 


28 


24 


Kentucky 


190 


1.145 


356 




217 


48 


8 


78 




66 


842 


371 


213 


322 


105 


12 


11 




289 


651 


183 


12 


71 


36 


4 


13 


^arvljtnri 




989 


310 




266 


95 


25 


23 


Massachusetts . . . . 


tio 




CO 


5i 


477 


193 


30 




Michigan 


602 


2.504 


1.377 


43 


700 


170 


42 


45 


Minnesota 


444 


M99 


636 


IB 


401 


61 


26 


31 


Mississippi 


150 


641 


407 


8 


166 


123 


24 


17 






1,593 


716 


.... 


432 


89 


22 


48 


Montana 


732 


655 


200 




49 


14 


9 


3 


Nebrasko 


1.404 


1.533 


396 




181 


45 


13 


14 


Nevada 


17 


131 


74 





16 


3 


5 


1 


New Hampshire 


167 


365 


87 


15 


81 


32 


4 


15 






2,062 


425 


• • . . 


604 


163 


25 


33 


New Mexico 


87 


431 


216 




64 


19 


8 


3 


New York 


754 


3.123 


1.117 


186 


1,476 


420 


79 


146 


North Carolina 


152 


1,425 


444 


159 


142 


53 


68 


45 


North Dakota 


375 


476 


284 




46 


12 


9 


3 






3.197 


1.020 


1 


703 


149 


32 


69 


Oklahoma 


650 


1.174 


716 




45 


12 


26 


14 


Oregon 


339 


947 


332 


5 


120 


33 


20 


20 


Pennsylvania 


506 


3,180 


1,073 


135 


1,217 


267 


31 


115 


Rhode island 


40 


323 


63 


6 


108 


30 


3 


10 






817 


331 


31 


128 


30 


22 


24 


South Dakota 




681 


227 




75 


18 


6 


10 


Tennessee 


147 


1,338 


371 


77 


118 


38 


19 


43 




1,135 


3.248 


2.019 




475 


126 


77 


55 


Utah 


40 


372 


169 


8 


23 


5 


9 


4 



Table 45.-Number of school districts and schools, by level arid control aiid by State: 1972-73-(Continued) 



State 


Public school systems 


Nonpublic schools^ 


Institu 

higher e<j 


tions of 
iucatton^ 


School 
districts 


Schools 
with 
elementary 
grades only 


Schools 

w»th 
secondary 
grades only^ 


Combined 
elementary- 
secondary 
schools 


Elementary 


Secondary^ 


Public 


Private 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


6 


7 


8 


9 



Vermont 271 

Virginia 139 

Washington 316 

West Virginia 55 

Wisconsin 442 

Wyoming 60 

U.S. Service Schools 1 



346 58 10 

U38 462 90 

1,130 532 43 

964 347 

1,696 620 

275 113 



38 


19 


5 


13 


206 


80 


36 


33 


191 


53 


31 


12 


43 


15 


14 


10 


682 


85 


28 


30 


15 


1 


8 


0 



7 0 



Oullvl-garMt: 

American Samoa 1 

Canal Zone 1 

Guam 1 

Puerto Rico 1 

Virgin Islands 1 



J Data for 1970^71. 

2 Includes universities, liberal arts colleges, teachers colleges and other independent professional schools, and junior coHoges. 
^Includes regular 4-year high schools, junior high schools, senior hiqh schools, and junio*'-$enior high schools. 
^Data not available. 

SOURCES: U.S. Dep>artment of Health, Education, and Welfare, National Center for Education Statistics, Swistics of Pubfic Efement^ry 
sndSoconcfary Day Schoofs, F»n 19/3; unpublished data from the survey of Nonpublic Elementary and Secondary Educa- 
tion, 1970-71; and Fa// inroUment in Higher Education^ f972. 



27 5 

15 3 

27 8 

h.543 ^236 '202 

25 5 2 



{^) {^) 1 0 

(^} {^) 1 0 

i^) 1 0 

(4) {^) 2 8 

(*) 1 0 



Table 46.-'Nunn»er of school districts: 
igeS'-eQ to 1972-73 



School year Number of school districts 



1968- 69 20,440 

1969- 70 19,169 

1970- 71 17,995 

1971- 72 17.289 

1972^73 1B.960 



MnCludes operating and nonoperating school districts. 

SOURCES: U.S. Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare, National Center for Education Sta- 
tistics, Statistics of State School Systems and 
Faff Statistics of Public Schools, various years. 
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Table 49.-Esttmated number and percent distributions of full-time public school professional employees, by ie-.r. 

1972 -73 





NuniUot o1 pi»rson& 


Percent distr ^button 


Total 


Men 




Total 


Men 


VVornt?fi 




2 


3 


4 


5 


6 


7 



IMSTRUCTIONAL STAFF 





?.nu.3r>8 


709.084 


1.401,284 


100.0 


33.1^ 


66.4 




















38.7bQ 


9.44 G 


100.0 


80.4 


19.0 




9.374 


9.102 


272 


100.0 


97.1 


2.9 




15.827 


16.605 


222 


100.0 


98.6 


1.4 




73.397 


63.4&7 


9.940 


100.0 


86.5 


13.5 



ttlefTMMUarv 

Jufitor h'n}h 

S4fn<o^ hinh 

Tot«l imistant principals 



6.483 


4.486 


1,997 


100.0 


69.2 


30.8 


7.817 


7.223 


594 


100.0 


92 4 


7.6 


13.289 


12.439 


850 


100.0 


93.6 


6.4 


27.669 


24.148 


3.441 


100.0 


87.5 


12.5 



Other fnitrua>on;il staff 

School librarians 

Counselors 

School nurses • • 

Qtht>f * 

Total othfjf »nstrwctiori4jt staff . . . 

Total msuucttOfUii staff 

CENTRAL OPFICE ADMINISTRATORS 

Sup*.'rtntf.'ndt*nts 

Dt'puty anci assoctnte sufwnnt(jncli?nts 
AsSi^itaPt 5up<;rtntf»nUents ......... 

Other cvntfal-offtcc administrators^ . , 

Totat central office a<1fMinstrators . 



40.540 


3,324 


37.216 


100.0 


8.2 


91.8 


49.770 


26.378 


23.392 


lOO.O 


53.0 


47.0 


17.074 


239 


16.835 


100.0 


1,4 


98.6 


33,691 


16.812 


16.879 


100.0 


49.9 


50.1 


141.0?5 


46.753 


94.322 


100.0 


33.1 


66.9 


2,352,429 


843.442 


1.508.937 


100.0 


35.9 


64.1 


13.037 


12.972 


65 


100.0 


99.9 


0 1 


853 


800 


53 


100.0 


93.8 


6.2 


5.337 


5.064 


283 


100.0 


94.7 


5.3 


48.488 


31.614 


16.874 


100.0 


65.0 


35,0 


(i7 715 


50 440 


17.271 


100.0 


74 4 


25.6 



TOTAt FULU TIME 

PROFESSIONAL EMPLOYEES 2.420.144 893,382 1526.262 100.0 37.2 



Hncluc'fS heads of depart fTnt»nti. socii*i workers, v^iitinQ tifachers, psychologists, and p$vch.^nneniST5. 

2|f>clud«?s cor\trttl-c»tf {ft; ndmirustrator for Gent-fiil Adfnmr >-it»on, Fmoncc i*nU School Plant, Pupil Personnel Services. Instruvtron - 
Ati'TifnistrotK>n, ar>d Spt»Ci8l Subject areas. 

SOURCE National Education Association, Rcwarch Division. 2iffm Bt'enniai SafQry and Swff Survey of PuM/C^hoof Professionsf 
Pe^nonfwl^ 1972-73 {Washington. D.C. NEA, 1973). Reprinted with permission of NEA. 
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Tabta 50.-Attitudes of teachers toward the teaching profession 



Attitude toward 

teach fn9 
profession ^ 


1965 


19 7 1 


Number of 


Percent of 
teachers 


Number ot 


Percent of 




1.200.000 


70.2 


701,000 


34.0 


^t'VVftnn fl^A demo 


173,000 


10J 


1 75,000 


8.5 




1^4,000 


13.1 


6' 1,000 


29.6 


No opinion 


113.000 




35,000 


1.7 


Not a teacher 5 years ago 


<2) 


<2) 


538.000 


26.1 




1,710,000 


100.0 


2.061,000 


100.0 



^Measured by responses of teachers to surveys which esked the ques..on: 

In general, how would you compare teaching as a profession today and teaching 5 years ago? 
^Not a category in 1965. 

NOTE.-Oetails may not add to totals because of rounding. 



SOURCE: National Education Association. Research Division. NBA Research Butfetm, December 1971; 
and Today's Education, April 1967. Reprinted with permission of NEA. 



Table 51.-AUUudes of the public toward public schools 







Percentage distribution 








Attitudes toward schools^ 


Participant 
groups* 


Number 


Total 


Becoming 

more 
favorable 


Becoming 

less 
favorfible 


No change/ 
no opinion 


National totals 


1,627 


100 


32 


aa 


32 


No children in school 


928 


100 


25 


33 


37 


Public school parents 


. 620 


100 


42 


31 


27 


Private school parents 


124 


100 


31 


46 


23 


Professional educators 


306 


100 


39 


41 


20 



* Composition of the sample and techni'Cal notes are presented in source. 

^Measured by responses of persons in each participant group to the question: In recent years has your overall 
attitude toward xheputiic schools in your community become more favorable or less favorable? 



SOURCE: "Fifth Annual Gallup Poll of Public Attitudes Toward Education," in f>h$ Oefts Kf^patf, 
September 1973. 



Table 52.-Three projections of additions to the teacher supply: 

1972'-1982 
{Numben in thousands) 



Year of graduation 


T'^tal bachelor^s 
and 

inaster's degrees 
awarded 


Estimated additions to teacher supply 


0.30x^^ 


0.25x» 


0.20x^ 


1972-73 


1,210 


363 


303 


242 


1973-74 . . 


1,247 


374 


312 


243 


1974-75 


1,255 


376 


314 


251 


t975_?e . , . ... 


1,252 


376 


313 


250 


1976-77 


1,276 


383 


319 


25£. 


1977-78 


1.306 


392 


326 


261 






397 


331 


265 




1,342 


403 


335 


268 


1980-81 


1,359 


408 


340 


272 


1981-82 


1,364 


409 


341 


273 


1982--^83 


1.351 


405 


338 


270 



^ Estimates Si, S^, and S3 are based on assumptions oi 30, 25, and 20 percent , respectively, of 
bachelor's and master's degree recipients in a particular year, being added to the teachor 
supply. 

^According to the National Center for Education Statistics report: "tabor Force and 
Enrollment Status of 1971-72 College Graduates With Emphasis on Elementary and 
Secondary School Teachers." in preparation. 30 percent of bachelor's and master's de&ree 
recipients in 1972 were added to the teacher supply. 

SOURCE: National Center for Education Statistics. Pro/ections of Education Statistics to 
f 983-84^ 1974 edition, and unpublished data. 
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Table 53.-Estimated demand for additional classroom teachers in public and 
nonpubtic schools; 1972-1982 



Year 
Itsili 


Estimated demand for additional certified teachers 
Un thousands) 






{4»0%l* 


1972 




* ^0 


134 


1973 


1 


149 


1 18 


1974 


lob 




lUO 


1975 


187 


13p 


iU3 


1976 


185 


13^ 


1UU 


1977 


170 


114 


82 


1978 . 


165 


111 


79 


IQ7Q 


152 


97 


66 


1980 


172 


119 


88 


1981 


173 


121 


89 


1982 


183 


131 


100 



*The proiectrons of demand for additional teachers are based on: changes in pupil-teacher 
ratios, enrollment changes, and teacher turnover rates. The only factor varying between the 
three projections is teacher turnover. D|. Da, and D3 assume Public school turnover rates ot 
8»0, 5.5, and 4.0 percents, respectively. Nonpublic school turnover rates are held constant at 
40 percent throughout. The 8 percent rate is based on the Office of Education study Teacher 
Turnover in Public Schools. F^ff 7968 to F^U 1969. 

The projected demand makes no allowance for replacement of teachers who hold 
substandard certificates. 

SOURCES: U.S. Department of Health. Education, and Welfare, National Center for 
Education Statistics: (1) Statistics of Public Schools, Fs!! 19681973: {2) Statistics 
of Nonpubtic Elementary &ncf Secondary Schools, 1970-1971: (3) Statistics of 
Public and Nonpublic Elementary and Secondary Day Schools. 1968- 1969. 
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Table S4. -Estimated excess supply of teaciiers based on two sets of 
supply/demand projections 
{ Thousands) 





S - 0.3Q/D - 5.5 




0.25/D * o.O 




Year 


Additional 


Demand 


Excess 


Additional 


1 

Demanr 


Excess 


Supply 




(lain 


supply 


<S-~D> 


1972 


363 


163 


200 


303 


215 


88 


1973 


374 


149 


225 


312 


201 


111 


1974 


376 


132 


244 


314 


185 


129 


1975 


376 


135 


241 


313 


187 


126 


1976 


333 


132 


251 


319 


185 


134 


1977 


392 


114 


278 


326 


170 


156 


1978 


397 


111 


286 


331 


165 


163 


1979 


403 


9? 


306 


335 


152 


183 


1980 


408 


119 


289 


340 


172 


168 


1981 


409 


121 


288 


341 


173 


168 


1982 


405 


131 


274 


338 


183 


155 



SOURCES: U.S. Department of Health. Education, and Welfare, National Center for 
Education Statistics. Statistics of Public Schools, Fsit f 968- f 973; Statistics of 
Nonpubfic Elementary and Second9ry Schools t970' 1971; Statistics of Public and 
Nonpublic Elementary and Secondary Day Schools, 1968- 1969; and Fro/ections of 
Education Statistics to 1983 1984, 1974 edition. 
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Table 55.- Earned degrees by field of study and level: 
1964-65. 1974-75, and 1984-85 



Field of sludy 

"" ' ~ — 




Number of degrees in 


Percent of total 


1964-65 

> ^ 1 


1.m75* 


1984^5* 


1964-65 


1974-75* 


1984-85* 




• — • 






BACHELOR'S 






Totnl bachelor 




501,248 


975,000 


1,012,000 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 






108,169 


147,080 


154,870 


21.6 


15.1 


15.3 


Mathematics and statistics 




1M60 


25.670 


24,650 


3.9 


2.6 


2.4 


Computer and information sciences 




87 


5.060 


9,430 




.5 


.9 


Engineering 




38.514 


39,970 


48.800 


7.7 


4.1 


4.8 


Physical sciences 




17.859 


20,990 


17.960 


3.6 


2.2 


1.8 






24,872 


40,750 


40.150 


5.0 


4.2 


4.0 


Agricultural and natural resources .... 




7,377 




13.880 


1.5 


1.5 


1.4 


Social sciences 




99,240 


249,610 


279,420 


19,8 


25.6 


27.6 






82.224 


176,890 


176,200 


16.4 


18.1 


:7.4 


Psychology 




14,527 


54,690 


78,200 


2.9 


5.6 


7.7 


Public affairs and services 




1,866 


16,900 


23,800 


.4 


1.7 


2.4 






623 


1,130 


1,220 


.1 


.1 


.1 


Humamttes 




80,197 


164,360 


173.410 


16.0 


16.9 


17.1 


Architecture and environmental design 




2,333 


7.80O 


8.450 


.5 


.8 


.8 


F me and applied arts 




17,391 


37,970 


39,130 


3.5 


3.9 


3.9 


Foreign languages 




13,859 


21,350 


22.460 


2.8 


2.2 


2.2 






2,814 


15,030 


18,640 


.6 


1-5 


1.8 






43,800 


82,210 


84,730 


8.7 


8.4 


8.4 


Oth&r fiefd$ 




213,642 


413.950 


404.300 


42.6 


42.5 


40.0 


Educatton 




116,529 


205,480 


189.050 


23.2 


21.1 


18.7 


Health professions 




15,444 


35,690 


42,180 


3.1 


3.7 


4.2 


Accounting 




14,885 


32,270 


35,280 


3.0 


3.3 


3.5 


Other business and management 




48.169 


104.710 


101.130 


9.6 


10.7 


10.0 


Other 




18,614 


35.800 


36.660 


3.7 


3.7 


3.6 










XfASTER'S 






Total matttir 1 




11 7,152 


279,600 


316.700 


100.O 


100.0 


100.0 


Natural sciences 




26,636 


40,020 


41,070 


22.7 


14.3 


13.0 


Mathematict and statistics 




4.196 


5.510 


5,700 


3.6 


2.0 


1.8 


Computer and information scier^ces . . . 




1 •«o 




2,700 


.1 




.9 


Engineering 




12,093 


16,800 


16,730 


10.3 


6.0 


5.3 






4,906 


6.210 


5,940 


4.2 


2.2 


1.9 


Biological sciences 




3,600 


6,610 


6,910 


3.1 


2,4 


2.2 


Agricultural and natural resources .... 




1,695 


2,810 


3,090 


1.4 


1.0 


1.0 






18,696 


45,860 


53,160 


16.0 


16.4 


16.8 


Social scfences 




9,619 


20.260 


22.530 


8.2 


7.2 


7.1 






2,187 


5.870 


6.570 


1.9 


2.1 


2.1 


Public affairs and services 




3,679 


11.020 


14,090 


3.1 


3.9 


4.4 






3,211 


8,710 


9.970 


2.7 


3.1 


3,1 



'Estimated 
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Table 55."Earned degrees by field of study and level: 
1964-65. 1974-75. and 1984-85-(Continued) 





Number of degrees in 


Percent of total 


Field of study 


1964^Jl974.75^ 1984*85 • 


196406 


1374.75* 


1984^5* 



MASTER 'S-Contmued 





14 203 


33.510 


40.190 


12.1 


12.0 


12.7 




373 


2.360 


3.750 


.3 


.8 


1.2 




4,244 


8.470 


9,520 


3.6 


3.0 


3.0 




2,690 


5.330 


6,060 


2.3 


1.9 


1.9 




384 


2.810 


4.410 


.3 


1,0 


1.4 




6.512 


14.540 


16.450 


5,6 


5.2 


5.2 




57.617 


160.210 


182.280 


49.2 


57.3 


57.6 




43.323 


111.750 


126.390 


37.0 


40,0 


39.9 




!? 404 


8,360 


11,300 


2,1 


3.0 


3,6 




f^l 7 


1 470 


1.620 


.5 


.5 


.5 




7 071 


30 840 


35.140 


6.0 


11.0 


11.1 




4 1 1Q 


7 7Q0 


7.830 


3.5 


2.8 


2.5 








DOCTOR'S 








16,467 


34.910 


45.310 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 




8,235 


12,720 


15.090 


50.0 


36.4 


33.3 




, , , , 682 


970 


1.020 


4.1 


2.8 


2.3 


Computer and infOrnidtion sciences 


6 


340 


570 




1.0 


1.3 




2,133 


3.340 


3.420 


13.0 


9.6 


7,5 




ft7C| 




4.620 


17.2 


10.9 


10.2 




1.928 


3,400 


4.310 


11.7 


9.7 


9.5 




657 


860 


1.150 


4.0 


2.4 


2.5 




2.776 


7,040 


9.890 


16,9 


20.2 


21,8 




1,846 


4.600 


6,140 


11,2 


13.2 


13.6 




839 


2.150 


3.360 


5.1 


6.2 


7.4 




79 


220 


300 


.5 


.6 


.7 




12 


70 


90 


.1 


.2 


.2 




1^8 


4.630 


5.990 


11.2 


13.3 


13.2 




10 


60 


ISO 


,1 


.2 


.3 




428 


690 


980 


2.6 


2.0 


2.2 




376 


1,030 


1,080 


23 


3.0 


2.4 




17 


120 


160 


•1 


.3 


.4 




1.017 


2.730 


3,620 


6.2 


7.8 


8.0 



Other *i9lds 2.608 10,520 14,340 21.9 30.1 31.6 

Education 2,682 8,040 10,820 16.3 23.0 23.9 

Health professions 173 480 930 1.1 1.4 2.1 

Accounting 32 60 70 .2 .2 .2 

Other business and nianagement 297 1,180 1,530 1.8 3.4 3.4 

Other 424 760 990 2.6 2.2 2.2 
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Table 55. --Earned degrees by field of study and level: 
1964-65, 1974-75. and 1984-85-tContinued) 



F»eid of study 


Numbor of degrees in 


Percent of \ox»\ 


1964-65 1 1974.75* 


1 984^5 • 


196465 


1974.75* 


1984^5* 



FiRSTPROFSS$fQf\;AL 





28.755 


53.900 


65.000 


100.0 


100.0 


100,0 


Meciicmc 




11,600 


14.500 


25.4 


21.5 


22.3 






4,700 


5.500 


10.8 


B.7 


8,5 


Other health professions 




3.100 


4.200 


6.2 


5.8 


6.5 






28.300 


33,600 


41.0 


52.5 


51.7 


Theology and others 


4.767 


6.200 


7.200 


16.6 


11.5 


11.1 



•Estimated 



SOURCE: U.S. Deportment of Heofth. Educatton, ond Welfare, National Center for Education Statistics^ Proiectians of 
Sducationai $MatfC$ to W83^, 1974 edition. 



Table 56,--Number of degrees received by females per 100 males, by level of degree: 

1970-71 to 1977-78 





Number of deoreas. bv degree level 


Number received by females 


Year 










per 100 males, by degree level 


Bachelor's 


Master's 


Doctor's 


First- 


Bachelor's 


Master's 


Doctor's 


First- 










professional 


professional 


197071 


839.730 


230.509 


32.107 


37,946 


77 


67 


17 


7 


19 V 172 


883.455 


250.075 


33.330 


43.411 


78 


69 


19 


7 


1972-73 


954.000 


256,300 


34.100 


50.700 


79 


73 


22 


9 


1973-74 


977.000 


270.100 


33,700 


54,100 


83 


78 


24 


11 










PROJECTED 








1974-75 


975,000 


279,600 


34,900 


53,900 


85 


80 


27 


14 


1975-76 


967,000 


234,900 


36.900 


57.100 


90 


82 


28 


15 


197677 


983,000 


292,500 


39,200 


58.700 


92 


83 


28 


16 


1977-78 


1.005,000 


300.600 


-^^,.00 


60.100 


91 


84 


28 


17 



SOURCF U.S. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare. National Center for Education Statistics. Prajsctions 
of Educ^tionsf Statf^tics to ^ 983-84, 1974 edition. 
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Table 57. -Recipients of doctor's decrees by field and by racial or ethnic background: 

1973 









Field of study 







Racial or 
ethnic 
bocktjfound* 


Percent of all 
doctoral degrees 
ftta»ived 

1 


— 

Toto* 


Engineering 
math, 
physics 


Life 
sciences 


Psy- 

cnoiogy 


Social 


Arts & 
human- 
ities 


Edu- 
cation 


Other 




L. 

100 


100 


22 


14 


o 


lU 




24 


4 




95 




23 


14 


8 


10 


18 


23 


4 




3 


too 


9 


9 


4 


7 


9 


59 


3 




1 


100 


15 


16 


9 


9 


27 


24 


1 




1 


100 


16 


15 


9 


11 


18 


31 


1 




1 


100 


42 


24 


6 


11 


8 


6 


3 



' Data us(»d for calculatmn percentages are for U.S. cittzens only; students of foreign origin with immigrant visas 

With other types of vfs^nsare excluded. 



NOri. Becouse o< roundiiuj, ^ierceniaQOS may not add to 100. 

SOURCE Nottofuii Research Councit. Commission on Human Resources, unpublished data. 
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Table BS.-Current and capital expenditures by institutions of higher 
education, in current and constant (1973-74) dollars, by control: 
1971 72 to 1977-78 



On btilfons of dollars) 



Yeor and control 


CMrrent dollars 


Constant (1973-74) dollars 


Total 




Current 
Expenditures 


Capital 
outlay 


Total 


Current 
exponditutes 


Capital 
outlay 


1971-72 toul 


S29:? 


$24.9 


S4»3 


S33.4 


$28.3 


$5.1 


Public 


19.1 


16.0 


3.1 


21.9 


18.2 


3.7 


Priv?jt& 


lO.i 


8.9 


1.2 


11.5 


10.1 


1.4 


197273 toSAi 


3K4 


27.1 


4.3 


34.2 




4.7 


Publtc . » . 


20.6 


17.5 


3.1 


22.5 


19.1 


3,4 


Private 


10B 


9.6 


1.2 


1 1.7 


in A 


i.a 


1^73 74 total 


35.4 


31.3 


4.1 


35.H 


31.3 


4.1 


Public 


23.4 


20.4 


3.0 


23,4 


20.4 


3.0 


Private 


12.0 


10.9 


1.1 


12.0 


10.9 


I.I 






Projectecf 








1974 7b tot»l 


39.5 


35.5 


4.0 


36.3 


32.6 


3.7 


Public 


26.1 


2?.2 


2.9 


24.0 


2t.3 


2.7 


Private . . 




123 


1.1 


12.3 


11.3 


1.0 


197S-76 total 








37.3 


34.C 


3.3 


Put)hc 








24.7 


22.3 


2.4 


Private 








12.5 


11.7 


.9 


1975 77 total 








38.9 


35.6 


X3 


Pubftc 








25.8 


23.4 


2.4 


Private 








13.1 


12.2 


Jd 


1977-78 total 








40.6 


37.3 


3.3 


Public 








27.0 


24.6 


2.4 


Private , 








13.6 


12.7 


.9 



SOURCE U.S. Oeoartment of Health. Education, ond Welfare. National Centftf for Eduoation ^tp- 
ti$ttns,i^ro;ecfW7^ of £dyrdr;ooa/Sfaf/#f/c^fo f9B3-$4, 1974 edition. 
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Table 59. -Education expenditures per student by institutions of higher 
education, by control (constant 1973 74 dollars) : 1971-72 to 1977-78 





1971 72 


1972-73' 


19/374' 


1974 75^ 


1975-76^ 


197677^ 


1977-78^ 


Total expenditures for 
**$tMdent education" . . » 


$2,516 


$2,609 


$2,699 


S2,794 


$2,888 


$2,982 


$3,075 


Publiclv contfoUed . . 
Privatety controlled . . 


2.290 
3.175 


2.376 
3.301 


2,461 
3.427 


2.547 
3.553 


2,633 
3.679 


2.719 
3,805 


2,804 
3^31 



•Estimated 
^Projected 

NOTE. -"Student educition- has been revised, beginning with Projectiom, 1974 edition, to exclude extension and 
nonmajor public services. This applies to base vears as well as projections. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Health. Education, and Welfare, National Conter for Education Statistics, PrO/CKrfron* 
of Bducatfonaf Statistics to 1983-84, 1S74 edition. 
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Table 61. - Percentage of students enrolled in postsecondary education receiving financial 
aid, by family income and type of aid, for high school graduating class of 1972: 1972-73 





Family incon>e 




Source and tvP<? 
of atd 


Less 
than 
$3.CX)0 


$3,CXK) 

to 
$5,999 


$6,000 

to 
$7,499 


$7,500 

to 
S8.999 


S9.000 
to 

$10,499 


SI 0.500 
to 

$11,999 


$12,000 
to 

$13,499 


$13,500 

to 

$14,499 


$15,000 
to 

$18,000 


Over 
$18,000 


(1) 








(5) 


m 




i7» 


C8) 


(91 


(10) 


(11) 










Enrollees in all institutions 








Federal aid 


52 


48 


41 


38 


34 


27 


24 


24 


18 


10 




28 


25 


25 


25 


22 


18 


16 


18 


13 


6 




28 


21 


14 


12 


7 


5 


4 


3 


3 


1 


Non-Federal wrholorships, grants 


32 


31 




32 


33 


27 


28 


23 


20 


14 






Enralle&s in vocational-tochnical schools 






Federal oid 


39 


40 


32 


32 


24 


23 


19 


32 


23 


12 




27 


23 


19 


20 


19 


19 


13 


27 


17 


10 


Scholarsliips or grants 


3 


7 


8 


6 


1 


5 


0 


0 


2 


0 


Non-Fedoral scholorshipt. grants 


i7 




1 A 


15 


14 


7 


14 


19 


10 


1 










Enrollees in 2-Year institutions 








Federal aid 


42 


43 


32 


24 


21 


16 


11 


8 


7 


7 




13 


14 


13 


9 


4 


7 


1 


4 


4 


2 




19 


16 


12 


a 


5 


4 


3 


0 


2 


0 


Non-Federal scholarships, grants 


26 




Oil 


23 


20 


16 


19 


9 


11 


8 










Enrol loss in 


4 -year institutions 








Federal aid 


68 


59 


53 


50 


44 


37 


34 


30 


23 


11 




39 


37 


38 


36 


32 


25 


25 


23 


16 


7 




45 


32 


20 


17 


11 


7 


6 


4 


4 


2 


Non-Federal scholarships, grants 


46 


45 


48 


44 


47 


42 


37 


29 


26 


17 



NOTE. addition to Fedaral scholarships, grants, and loans, total Federal aid includes: college work-studv programs. Law Enforce- 
ment Educational Programs, Veterans* Administration War Orphan or Survivor Benefits Programs, Veterans* Administra. 
lion direct benefits (G.I. Bill compensation or perision),,Vocatlonal Rehabilitation Program benefits. Social Security bene- 
Jits (for children 18 to 22 who «re children of retired, disabled, or decease parents). 



Federal loans include: Federal Guaranteed Student Loan Programs, National Defense (Direct) Student Loan Program, Health 
Professions Student Loan Program, end Nursing Student Loan Progrem. 

Federal scholarships on grants include: Educational Opportunity Grant Program, ROTC scholarship or stipend, Nursing 
Scholarship Program, and Health Professions Scholarship Program. 

Non-Federal grants or loans include: College scholarship or grant from college funds. State scholarships, other scholarships. 
State loan programs, and regular bank loans. 

SOURCE. U^. Department of Health. Education, and Welfare, National Center for Education Statistics. National Longitudinal Study 
of the High School Class of 1972, preliminary data. 
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Table 62. -Percent distribution by field of science of major source of support 
for all full time and first-year full-time graduate students: 1973 



Sourco of tupport 


Ail 
fields 


Engi- 
neering 


Physical 
sciences 


Math 
sciences 


Life 
sciences 


chology 


Sacral 
sctenots 


Others, 
NEC 


All fulMiim 9r«duatt studenu, total . . 


1QQ.Q 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


10O.O 


All U.S. sources 


97.8 


96.4 


98,6 


98.1 


97.2 


99.6 


98.0 


100.0 


U.S. Government 


26.3 


33.9 


31.3 


13,3 


M.8 


27.3 


14.5 


22.6 


Oth«r U.S. lourm 


71.5 


62.5 


67.3 


84.9 


66.5 


72.3 


83.5 


77.4 


Institutional support 


41.7 


30.0 


52.4 


59.1 


M.2 


38.6 


41,2 


41.4 


Self-support 


23.7 


23.5 


10.4 


21.9 


21.2 


27.1 


36.5 


34.6 


Ottier sources 


6.2 


9.0 


4.5 


3.9 


6.0 


6.6 


5.8 


1.6 


Foreign sources 


2.2 


3.6 


1.5 


1.9 


2.7 


,4 


2.0 





Fint-ytar fulltim# oraduata ftudants* total 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 




97,2 


95.3 


98.2 


97.9 


96.7 


995 


97,7 


100.0 


U.S. Government 


18.1 


27.1 


14.3 


10.4 


18.1 


22.6 


11.5 


34.7 


Other U.S, sources 


79.1 


63.6 


83.9 


87.4 


78.5 


76.9 


86.3 


65.3 


Institutional support 


41,8 


30.3 


67.2 


55.0 


39.7 


37.2 


37.9 


34 7 




31.4 


29.3 


13.2 


28.7 


32.9 


36.0 


43.2 


28.0 


Other sources 


5.9 


9.1 


3.5 


3.7 


5.9 


3.7 


5.2 


2.7 


Foreign sources 


2.8 


4.2 


1.8 


2.1 


3.3 


0.5 


2.3 





SOURCE: National Science Foundation, Graduate Science' Educstfon, Stactent Support §nd Post^O<Ktor^% fa//, f973, DetMtfed 
St^tistfc^ Tsb^s, Appendix III, NSF 74<B18A. 
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Table 63,-'Number and average salary of fulhtime instructional faculty on 9-10 month 
contracts in institutions of higher education, by type of institution. 



academic rank, and Sfjx: 19?4'75 



Rank and 


Total 


UniverUtiOi 


Other 4.year 
institutions 


2yi 
insii*u 


?ar 

tions 


of 
facuUv 
members 


Avorac^ 
satarv 


Number 

of 
faculty 
members 


Average 
salary 


Number 

of 
faculty 
members 


Average 
salary 


Number 

of 
f acuity 
members 


Average 
salarv 




252,404 


$15,269 


90,213 


$16,704 


108,592 


$14,342 


53 599 


$14,736 




190,708 


15,926 


73,488 


17,421 


81 ,492 




35,72b 


15,244 




61.696 


14,567 


16,726 


16,017 


27,100 


14,045 


17371 


13.927 




52,610 


20.6S3 


26,125 


22,514 




iQ,Of b 


3,160 


18,343 




47,087 


20,909 


24.473 


22,674 


20,239 


19,041 


2,375 


18,649 




5,423 


18,433 


1,652 


20.146 


2.986 


17,753 


785 


17,417 


Aisociate Professors . » . 


58,323 


15,920 


24,717 


16,623 


•.8,926 


ib,^ |4 


4.680 


16,569 


Men 


48.456 


16,069 


21.422 


18,746 


23,51 7 


« C It'? 

lb,37/ 


3.517 


16.614 




9^67 


15.185 


3,295 


15,820 


5,409 


14.529 


1,163 


16,435 


Assistant Professors . 


76,100 


13,104 


28.864 


13,582 


40,054 


1 /.bbo 


7,170 


13.713 




55,486 


13,276 


21.958 


13,769 


28,804 


12,285 


4,701 


13313 




20 622 


12,642 


6.906 


12389 


11,247 


12.237 


2,469 


13,522 




50.280 


t2.82& 


8,580 


10,737 


14,130 


lU,4i>4 




14.716 




29^38 


13,520 


4.410 


10,976 


7,481 


10,624 


17,947 


15364 




20 442 


11.812 


4.170 


10,486 


6,649 


10,157 


9.623 


13.529 




2,398 


11,980 


1,564 


12,343 


650 


11,465 


184 


1 0,749 




1,444 


12,713 


998 


123^9 


359 


12,375 


87 


11,753 




354 


10,8^ 


566 


11,327 


291 


10,320 


97 


9.847 


Undesignatod Rank . . . 


12306 


13,308 


363 


12,337 


1,607 


10.936 


10,835 


13,693 




8.417 


13,738 


227 


13,463 


1.089 


11,170 


7,101 


14,142 




4,388 


12,483 


136 


10,457 


518 


10,445 


3,734 


12341 



* Average salaries for the total of women were adjusted by academic rank, to eliminate the effect of differential distribution of nwr 
and woemn among the vtinout academic ranks. The raw data would show a greater differential due to disproportionate represer 
tat ion of women in the lower academic ranks. Following are the raw data for average salaries for women: 



Type of institution Average salary 

Total $13,243 
Universities 13,552 
Other 4-year institutions 12,736 
2*year institutions 13.724 



NOTE.-This table excludes the following: 

Full time instructional faculty on other than 9-10 month contrc?cts; part"tin>e instructional faculty; and Junior in- 
structional staff. 

SOURCE: US. Department of Health. Educatiow. and Welfare. National Center for Education Statistics, unpublished data, 1976. 
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Table 6A.-Percent^e distribution of all full-time instructional faculty on Q-IO month contracts in institutions of 
higher education by type of institution and by sex and academic rank: 1972-73 





Typo of institution 


Sex and rank 


AH types 


Universities 


Other 4-year institutions 


2-year mstitutions 


of faculty 




































Total 
faculty 


Each sex 


Total 

faculty 


Each MX 


Total 
faculty 


Each sex 


Tntut 
1 tx^u 1 1 y 


Each tex 




100.0 


t, m m. 


100.0 


w m • 


100.C 




100.0 






78.1 


100.0 


83.7 


100.0 


76.9 


100.0 


68.1 


100.0 




20.0 


25 7 


27.5 




Tfi 7 


24.3 


5 9 


S 6 


Associate professors .... 


19.6 


25.1 


23 0 


27.4 


20.6 


76.8 


8.5 


12.4 


Assistant professors .... 


26.1 


33.4 


27.0 


32.3 


29.0 


37.8 


14.9 


21.9 




12.3 


1&.8 


6.2 


7.4 


8.5 


11.1 


3S.9 


57.1 




21.9 


100.0 


16.3 


100 0 


23.1 


100.0 


31.9 


100.0 




2.2 


9.0 


1.8 


10.9 


2.6 


t1,4 


1.7 


6.5 


Associate professors . » . . 


3.7 


17.0 


3.2 


19.6 


4.5 


19.4 


2.7 


8.5 


Assistant professors .... 


8.1 


36.9 


6.6 


40.6 


9.7 


41.8 


6.8 


21.4 




7.9 


36.2 


4.7 


28.9 


6.3 


27.4 


20.6 


64.6 



NOTE.— Excludes an estimated 320,000 fscuitv members, distributed approximately: 120.000 fut;-time instructional faculty on 
other than O-IO-month contracts and faculty members who have not been designated s formal rank, 100,000 part-time 
instructional faculty, and 100,000 junior instructional staff. 



SOURCE: U.S. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, National Center fot Education Statistics, Survey of Employees in 
Higher Education, 1972-73, unpublished data. 
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Table 65. -Current researc i and development expenditures in 
universities and colleges, by source of funds, character 
of work, and field of science: 1970, 1972, 1973 



(Thousands) 



hem 



Amount 



1970 



1972 





Percent distribution 




1973 


1970 


1972 


1973 



Tot.1 current R8.D expenditure*' $2.3.',4.859 S2.674.72a $2,933,552 100.00 lOO.OO 



Source of Funds 

Federal govern rr^int 

State governrr^ent 

Local fK>vernment 

Foundations 8? voluntary health agencies 

Industry 

Institution's own funds 

Other sources 



Character of IVork 
Basic research . 
Applied research 
Development . . 



Fhtd of Science 

Engineering 

Physical science . . ^ . 
Envtronmontal science 

Math science 

I if e science 

Psychology 

Social science 

Other science 



100.00 



1.647,500 


1,838,446 


2,044,358 


70.56 


68.73 


69.69 


206,907 


250,059 


270.850 


8.86 


9.35 


9.23 


11.870 


15,486 


14,386 


0.51 


0.58 


0.49 


1 10,391 


128,638 


131.757 


4.73 


4.81 


4.49 


60,538 


74,792 


86,385 


2.59 


2.80 


2.94 


243.051 


309,654 


317,396 


10.41 


11.58 


10.82 


54,602 


57.659 


68.420 


2.34 


2.16 


2.33 


1,795,864 


2,023,308 


2,058,430 


76.92 


75.65 


70,17 


426,714 


540,572 


705,142 


18.28 


20.21 


24.04 


112,281 


110,848 


169,980 


4 81 


4.14 


5.79 



318,836 


348.926 


384,452 


13.66 


13.06 


13.11 


307,310 


334,149 


340,954 


13.16 


12.49 


11.62 


125,315 


185,732 


200,376 


5,37 


6.98 


6.83 


72,413 


71,037 


74.683 


3.10 


2.66 


2,55 


V 194,249 


1,353,829 


1,517,994 


51.15 


50.62 


51.75 


59,250 


69,213 


74,376 


2.54 


2.59 


2.54 


1G8,6C9 


205,778 


235,607 


7.22 


7.69 


8.03 


88,017 


104,964 


105.110 


3.80 


3.92 


3.58 



> Excludes departmentoi research. 

NOTE. -Details ir.av not add to totals because of 'ounding. 

SOURCE: National Science Foundation, informal r'.pon. Sc fence ^nd Engineering Expenditures in Universities and Colleges, 1973. 
Selected Statistical Tables. 
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Table 66.--Enrollment in institutions of higher education, by 
degree-credit status and type: 1973 to 1977 



{Enrollments In thousands) 



f(»lll 
iTaiii 


Total 
enroll • 
noant 


Degree-credit 


Non<t9sr90<redit 


Totai 


2»year 
institu- 
tions 


4-vaar 

instttu- 
tions 


Total 


2-vear 

institu- 
tions 


4>year 

institu- 
tions 


1973 


9.602 


8.520 


1,922 


, — , ^ 

6,598 


1,082 


1,000 


82 


1974 _ 


9.709 


8.560 


1.945 


6.615 


1,149 


1.060 


89 


1975 . . 


9^3 


8.665 


1.985 


6,680 


1.238 


1.141 


97 


1976 


10,129 


8,824 


2.041 


6,783 


1.305 


1.204 


101 


1977 . . 


io;j7i 


8,994 


2.097 


6,897 


1.377 


1.270 


107 



SOURCE: U.S. Department of Health. Education, and Welfare, National Center for 

Education Statistics. P/o/ecr/o/is of £flfwcar/o/?a/S«af/*f«r«fo f9S3-84, 1974 
edition. 



Table 67.-Number and enrollment of institutions of higher education, 
by type and control: 1953, 1963, and 1973 





Number of institutions 


Enrollment 


1053 


1963 


1973 


1953 


j 1963 


1973 


All institutions 














Total 


1,863 


2.132 


2.735 


2,218.287 


4.814.933 


9.602,123 


Public 


662 


760 


1,215 


1.175.736 


3.105,968 


7,419.516 


Private 


1,201 


1.372 


1.520 


1.042,551 


1,708^165 


2.182,607 


Universities 














Total 


129 


146 


159 


1.015.701 


1.934,491 


3,057.741 


Public 


67 


88 


94 


568.447 


1 ,347,590 


2,362.052 


Private 


62 


58 


65 


447.254 


568,901 


705.689 


All other 4*vear institutions 














Total 


1.216 


1,353 


1,577 


936.787 


2.028.070 


3,624,732 


Public 


302 


298 


364 


391,933 


1.017.579 


2,266,218 


Private 


914 


1.065 


1.213 


544354 


1,010,419 


1.358,514 


2-year inttitutions 














Totat 


518 


633 


999 


265.799 


852.373 


2,919.650 


Public 


293 


374 


757 


215.366 


740.799 


2.801,246 


Private 


225 


269 


242 


50.443 


111,573 


118,404 



SOURCES: U.S. Departnr>ent of He^th. Education, and Welfare. National Center for Education 
Statistics. Biennis Survey of Education M tha United Ststes. f 952-54, Resident end 
Extension Enrolment in institutions of Higher Education, Feti 1963, and unpublished 
data. 




Table 68.-Enrollment in postsecondary education (PSE) by ability 
and type of institution for high school class of 1972: 
October 1972 



Type of institution 


AbUitv ^roup 


Tot6l 


Low^r 
quirtile 


Middle 

two 
quortiles 


quartMe 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


Number o't participants in 












' 18.249 


3.612 


5.881 


3,346 




In CQihge, »s percent of pMrttctpMntt 




S4 


31 


54 


30 




30 




25 


60 




16 


12 


19 


15 


Vocatlonftl or tedinical school . . 


8 


10 


10 


B 



'This number includes a it^oe group of unclasstf ittics in ability. 
*Call entries are unvwighttsd cftimiiTf?fi. However, they should oof respond closely 
with the weighted estimms. 



NOTE.-Preliminiry dma. Entries in the table show the proportions ot all 
individuals of the given ability levels who reported study in th« PSE 
category indicated in October 1972. Ability was defined by cognitive 
tests Bdn^inistered prior to high-schooS (ireduation. 

SOURCE: US, Department o1 Health. Education tind Welfare. Notional Center 
for Education Statistics, National Longatudinal Study of the High 
School Class of 1972. unpublished data. 
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Table 69. --Participation in postsecxjndary study or nonstudy activities by sex, 
race, and family income, for high school class of 1972: October 1972 



Sex and race, by family income 


Number 


Percent in postsecondary activity 


Total 


Attending educational institutions 


Not 
studyin9 


Voc/tech 
schools 


2-year 
institutions 


4-year 

institutions 


Uncfassi* 
fiabie 


1 


2 




A 
*t 


b 


6 


7 


8 


Totals all high school Mniori. . 


3.043.395 




ft Q 


15.9 


29.4 


2.6 


43.3 


0 $2,999 


120,889 


11 u.u 


fk ft 






O A 

3.8 


60.0 


$3,000 ■ S5.999 


239.933 


1 f\t\ n 
1 UU,U 


10.5 


14.3 


17.9 


3.0 


54.3 


$6,000 $7,499 


227.420 




10.6 


14.6 


19.7 


3.1 


52.1 


$7,500 ^$8,999 


218,041 


100.0 


10.4 


14.8 


23.2 


2.1 


49.6 


$9,000* $10,499 


283.950 


100.0 


10.1 


15.2 


29.0 


3.0 


42.8 


$10,500. $11. 999 


222.396 


100.0 


9.3 


17.0 


25.6 


2.9 


45.2 


$12,000 * $13,499 


215.165 


100.0 


8.0 


17.5 


31.4 


2.4 


40.8 


$13 500 ^$14,999 


166.967 


100.0 


7.8 


17.1 


35.4 


2.1 


37.7 


$15.000 -$17,999 


216.906 


100.0 


3.5 


19.7 


39.5 


2.1 


30.4 


$1 5.000 orriKire 


349.828 


100.0 








1.9 


23.8 




781.914 






ID. a 


25.6 


2.7 


46,8 


Sex 
















Milw. total 


1.516.690 


1 OA A 
lUU.U 


7 1 


ID, f 


OA Q 

JU.o 


2.6 


42.5 


0-S2,999 


51 .827 


1 nn n 




O.D 


4 n A 

19.8 


3.7 


60.4 


$3,000 • $5,999 


108.414 


<AA n 
lUvl.U 


8.5 


13.5 


19.0 


2.8 


56.3 


$6,000 .$7,499 . 


107,254 


1 rvA n 
1 UU.U 


9.3 


15.6 


20.6 


2.9 


51.6 


S7 .500 ■ $3,999 


1 15.829 


100.0 


7.9 


15.7 


23,2 


3.0 


50,2 


$9,000 ♦$10,499 


142.350 


100.0 


8.0 


15.9 


30.1 


3.3 


42.6 


SI 0.500 - $11. 999 


119.568 


100.0 


8.4 


20.4 


24.8 


2.9 


43.5 


$12,000 « $13,499 , . 


117.098 


100.0 


5.9 


20.1 


32.1 


1.9 


40,0 


$13,500 $14,999 


94,481 


100.0 


f A 


16.9 


36.4 


1 .6 


37.7 


$15.000 -$17,999 


123.788 


100.0 


f.O 


18.8 


42.8 


1.8 


28.8 


$18,000 or more 


202.033 


10U.0 


n 
O.O 


17.9 


50.4 


1.9 


24.7 


Income unknown . .... 


334 053 


100.0 


T A 
i A 


Id.O 


26.4 


3.0 


47.2 


F*m«t«t. iot«l 


1 520 885 


lOU.O 


1 U.«5 


15.1 


28.0 


2.6 


44,0 


0. $2,999 


68^906 


iLnJ.U 


^.o 


10.O 


16.2 


3.8 


59.7 


$3,000 . $5,999 


131 .129 


100.0 


12.2 


15.1 


17.0 


3.2 


52.5 


$6.000 -$7,499 


1 20.079 


1 f\f\ n 
1 LJU.U 


11.7 


13.7 


18.9 


3.2 


52.5 


$7 .500. $8,999 


102.192 


100.0 


13.1 


13.7 


23.1 


1.2 


48.9 


$9.000 - $10,499 


141.614 


100.0 


12.2 


14.5 


27.8 


2.6 


42,9 


$10,000* $11,999 


102.759 


100.0 


10.2 


13.2 


26.6 


2.9 


47.1 


$12,000 . $13,499 


98.072 


100.0 


10.4 


14.3 


30.5 


3.0 


41.6 


$13,500. Si 4.999 


72.329 


100.0 


8.3 


17.4 


34.1 


2.8 


37.5 


$15,000 . $17,999 


92.965 


1OO.0 


9.4 


20.8 


35.0 


2.4 


32.3 


$18,000 or more 


146.799 


10O.0 


5.4 




f%d 7 




22.6 


Income unknown 


444.048 


100 Q 


10.3 


15.7 


25.1 


2.6 


A^ Jk 

4o.4 


Race 
















Whites^ totfti 


2.350.649 


100.0 


8.7 


16.1 


30.9 


2.4 


41.9 


0-$2^9 


52.034 


100.0 


8.3 


9.4 


14.6 


2.6 


65.2 
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Table 69.- Partidpation in postsecondary study or nonstudy activities by sex. race, 
and family income, for high school class of 1972: October 1972--Continued 







Percent in postsecondary cctivity 




Sex and race, by family ihcoitk* 


Number 




Attending educational institutions 


Not 
studvinQ 


Total 


Voc/tech 
schools 


2-year 
institutions 


4*yeMir 
institutions 


Unclasst* 
f iabic 


1 


2 


^_ — . — . 
3 


4 


5 


6 


7 


a 



RacQ-ContmuetJ 



VWhitf* -Continued 

S3,000-$5.999 151.710 100.0 9.6 14.7 16.8 3.0 55.9 

$6 000-57 499 177.785 10O.O 10.4 15.1 19.1 3.0 52.5 

$7'.500.$8.999 173.958 100.0 11.2 13.7 24.0 1.9 49.2 

$9 000 $10,499 240.68(5 100.0 10.6 15.0 29.1 2-9 47.& 

$10.500 -S1 1.999 194.139 100.0 8.8 16.9 26.9 2S 44.5 

$12 000 SI 3.499 193,777 100.0 8.1 17.4 32.0 2.6 40.1 

$13500 $14,999 152,211 100.0 7.7 17.6 35.7 2.2 36.8 

SIS'OOQ $17,999 195,225 100.0 3.2 19 8 40.5 1.8 29.7 

$18^000 or more 323,793 100.0 5.0 16.8 52.8 1.9 23.6 

income unknown 49-,.346 100.0 9.2 15.9 26.2 2.3 46.4 

Bl.cki, total 270.007 100.0 10.9 11.9 24.9 3.4 49.0 

0.$2 999 48.727 100.0 11.1 8.4 19.8 4.3 56.4 

$3000 $5,999 52.539 100.0 12.6 11.3 21.7 3.3 51.1 

$6!000.S7.499 27.183 100.0 13.9 14.0 24.0 3.2 44.9 

$7 500 -$8,999 23,219 10O.0 7.2 12.2 25.4 3.2 52.1 

$9 000 -$10 499 22,767 100.0 6.5 10.3 37.5 3.8 41.9 

$10.500. $11. 999 12.V37 100.0 14.9 9.6 26.5 1.0 48.1 

£12.000- $13,499 8.573 100.0 6.9 14.7 35.9 0.7 41.9 

$13 500. $14,999 4.161 100.0 6.4 24.1 34.3 0.8 34.4 

$15!00O. $17,999 7.249 100.0 11.7 23.2 32.3 9.1 23.7 

$13.000ormore 7.149 100.0 11.0 12.0 51.4 3.5 22.1 



Income unknown 



55.655 100.0 10.7 12.5 20.6 3.0 53.2 



NOTE. -Sample numbers and percentcaes are weighted to relied population estimates. Data are subject to sampling variability 
and restionse error. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare. National Center for Education 3tatist.cs. National Longitudinal 
Study of the High School Class of 1972. preliminary data. 




Table 70.-Participa!ion in postsecondary study or non$tudy activities by sex, 
race, and family income, for high school class of 1972: October 1973 



SeK and r«ct, by family t^conrNi 


Number 


Paro^nt in postsacondary activfty 


ToUl 


AttendinQ aducational instrtutioni 


Not 
studying 


Voc/tach 
tchooU 


2-year 
Initttutioni 


4-year 

institutions 


Unctassi- 
liable 


1 


2 








6 


7 


8 


TqUiI All hkil) kcttcal Mctiorft 




100.0 


5.3 


12.6 


26.6 


0.5 


55.0 


0 $2 999 




100.0 


54 


8.1 


14.9 


.4 


71.3 


$3,000 - SB 999 




100.0 


6.3 


11,0 


15.0 


.6 


67.1 


$6 000 • $7 499 


707 414 


1QU.U 


6.1 


11.0 


16.7 


.7 


65.5 


$7500 •$8B99 


21 8 036 


100.0 


5.2 


12.1 


20.9 


.4 


61.3 


$9.000 -$10 499 


283 94B 


100.0 


5.4 


11.8 


26.0 


.4 


56.4 


$10,500 ^$11399 


222.391 


100.0 


7.3 


12.0 


22.2 


.6 


57.8 


$12.000 '$13,499 


215.160 


iOi:i.o 


4.2 


14.5 


2r2 


.3 


52.9 


$12,500 . $1 4 J999 


166.353 


100.0 


5.7 


13.5 


30.1 


.0 


50.7 


$15,000 . $17,999 


216.902 


100.0 


4.4 


15.8 


36.5 


.3 


43.1 


$18,000 or taK>ra 


349,825 


100.0 


4.0 


13.1 


48.1 


.7 


34.1 


Income unknown 


781,903 


10U.O 


5.3 


13.0 


24.4 


.6 


56.8 


Sen 
















lkk|M total 




lUO.U 


S>. 1 


13.6 


27.8 


.5 


53.0 


$0 *$2399 


51.827 


1 n 

lUU.U 




6.6 


16.5 


.6 


71.7 


$3,000 - $5399 


108.413 


1 ATI A 


6.4 


10.7 


16.2 




65.7 


$6 000 • $7 499 


107.253 


1 OA A 


5.6 


11.8 


17.1 


.4 


65.0 


$7,500 - $8,999 


1 15.828 


100.0 


5.1 


12.6 


20.6 


.5 


61.1 


$9 000 • $10 499 


142,347 


100.0 


5.1 


12.1 


26.9 


.3 


65,5 


$10,500 $11,999 


119.567 


100.0 


6.3 


14.3 


21.9 


.3 


57.2 


$12.000. $13,499 


117.098 


100.0 


3.9 


17.5 


29.9 


.1 


48.6 


$13.500 -$14,999 


94.481 


100.0 




13.3 


30.3 


.1 


50.4 


$15,000 • $17,999 


123.788 


100.0 


A A 


15.6 


39.4 


.3 


39.7 


$18,000 or more 


202.034 


100.0 




14.4 


46.0 


B 


35.6 


tnoOfTM iinknnwvrk . 


334 Q5Q 


100.0 


5.4 


14.4 


24.9 


.6 


54J 


FmiiaIm total 


1 520 868 


100.0 


5.6 


11.5 


25.5 


.5 


56.9 


0 ' $2,999 




100.0 


5.9 


9.1 


13.7 


.3 


71.1 


$3 000 • $5 999 


131 125 


100.0 


6.3 


11.3 


14.1 


.1 


68.2 


$6 000 * $7 499 


1 on 076 


100.0 


6.6 


10.1 


16.3 


1.0 


66.0 


$7 500 • $8 999 


10? 1Q? 


100.0 


5.3 


11.6 


21.3 


.4 


61.4 


$9 000 ^ $10 499 


141 61? 


100.0 


5.7 


11.4 


25.2 


A 


S7.3 


$10,500 ^$11 .999 


102.759 


100.0 


8.5 


9.5 


22.4 


1.0 


58.6 


$12.000 -$13,499 


98,072 


100.0 


4.5 


11.0 


26.0 


.5 


58.0 


$13.500 -$14,999 


72.329 


100.0 


5.4 


13^ 


30.0 


.0 


50.9 


$15.000- $17,999 


92.965 


100.0 


3.7 


16.0 


32.6 


.2 


47.5 


$18,000 Or more 


146.800 


10O.O 


R 1 

9. 1 


114 

1 1 


OO.O 


./ 


32.1 


Income unknown 


444,039 


i no o 


5.2 


nil 


24.1 


.6 


58.3 


Race 
















miltM, total 


2.350.608 


100.0 


5.3 


12.6 


27.9 


.5 


53.7 


0-$2^>99 


52.034 


100.0 


4.6 


7.9 


12.2 


.0 


75 Ji 
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Table 70. 'Participation in postsecondary study or nonstudy activities by sex. race, 
and family income, for high school class of 1972: October 1973-Continued 



Race -Continued 

VVhtttt«>Continueii 

$3,000 . $5,999 . . . 
$6,000 $7,499 . . , 
$7,500 $8,999 . . . 
$9,000 S 10.499 . . 
$10.500 '$11,999 . 
$12,000 $13,499 . 
$13,500 • $14,999 . 
$15,000 $17,999 . 
$18,000 or more . . 

tncome unknown . . 

91ad(t» totAl . . . . 

0. $2,999 

$3,000 ' $5,999 , . 
$6 .000- $7 ,499 , . 
$7,500 • $8,999 , . 
$9,000 $10,499 , 
$10.500 -$11,999 
$12,000 $13,499 
$13,500 ' $14,999 
$15,000 - $17,999 
$18,000 Of more . 

Income unknown . 



— ■■ • 




Percent in potttecondery activity 




Sex and race, by family income 


Numbor 




Attending educations! instltutionK 


Not 
nuoying 


Toiai 


Voc/tech 
tchooU 


2-year 

instUutiom 


4-year 
initltutions 


Un classic 
feeble 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


6 


7 


B 



151,706 


100.0 


6.2 


11.4 


13.6 


.4 


68.4 


177.780 


100.0 


6.1 


11.2 


16.1 


.6 


66.1 


173.954 


100.0 


5.6 


11.0 


21.4 


.5 


61.5 


240.681 


100.0 


5.6 


11.4 


26.7 


.4 


55.8 


194,135 


100.0 


7.3 


12.2 


22.7 


.6 


57.2 


193.773 


100.0 


4.4 


14.2 


28.0 


.3 


63.1 


152.209 


100.0 


5.7 


14.0 






50.0 


195.223 


100.0 


4.2 


15.6 


37.9 


.2 


42.2 


323.789 


lOO.O 




1 1 




B 


34.0 


495.337 


lOOO 


5.5 


12.8 


24.9 


.7 


56.2 


270.007 


100.0 


6.1 


9.6 


22.4 


.6 


61.4 


48.72? 


100.0 


6.4 


6.5 


17.1 


.7 


69.3 


52.589 


100.0 


6.9 


9.0 


18.0 


1.2 


64,9 


27.183 


100.0 


8.2 


11.8 


20.1 


.6 


59.2 


23,219 


100.0 


2.7 


10.3 


23.9 


.4 


62.7 


22.767 


100.0 


5.5 


10.0 


29.6 


.0 


55.0 


12.737 


100.0 


10.3 


4.3 


27,6 


.0 




8.573 


100.0 


0.0 


16.4 


42.8 


.0 


40.8 


4.161 


100.0 


53 


14.0 


31.6 


.0 


48.7 


7.249 


100.0 


8.5 


23.6 


25.7 


2.3 


39.9 


7.149 


100.0 


6.7 


5.9 


53.2 


.6 


33,7 


55.655 


100.0 


5.3 


9.7 


19.3 


.1 


65.6 



NOTE.-Sampie numbers and percentaQei are weighted to yield population estimates. Data are subject to sampling variability and 
response error. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Health Education, and Welfare. National Center for Education Statistics. National LonQitudinal 
Study of the High School Class of 1972. preliminary data. 
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Table 71. -Persistence of full-time students in postsecondary education IPSE) 
for high school class of 1972: October 1972 pnd October 1973 



Ablt»ty 
Group ^ 


Enrolled 
futltim^, 
Oclotwr 1972 


Enfolimttnt itatut, Octob«f 1973 


FuM'tirm 




Not enrolled 


No, 


Percent 


No. 




No. 


Percent 


No, 


Poro»nt 


ToUl 


9.457 


100 


6.809 


72 


38& 




2,263 


24 




940 


•00 


497 


53 


&6 


6 


387 


41 


Medium 


2.967 


too 


2.00O 


87 


144 


5 


823 


28 




2^20 


100 


2.338 


83 


sa 


3 


394 


14 



* Ability defined b • the cognitive »dmjnif:»red prior to hiph school grftdustion. Persons not cl»Mi« 
f table on th«$e testt h«v« be#n tlinr»in«ted from the table. 



NOTE:-Prelimmarv d«td. Numbers and proportions are unweighted dstiniatet. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Health. Education, and Welfare. National Cenier for Education 
Statistics, unpubii&hed^data from the National I ongitudinal Study of the High School Class 
of 1972. 



Table 72. -Percentage incrirase of persons enrolled in 
college, by sex and age, since 1970: 197M973 



Sex and 


Percent change from 1970 


age 


1971 


1 ■ 

1972 ) 1973 



Total 9.1 12.1 10.3 

Sex 

Male 10»2 10.3 6.3 

Female 7.4 143 16J? 

A90 

14.^7 2.6 13.5 13.5 

1821 6.1 7JB 3.1 

2224 9,8 7.9 8.2 

25-34 18.2 30.5 35.4 

Males, by age 

14.17 -03 8.5 -6.9 

18-2^ 4.7 4.8 U).2 

22-24 18.1 10.6 3.9 

25-34 18.2 25.3 27.2 

Females, by age 

14. 17 18^ 17.7 333 

18-21 8.2 113 7.2 

22-24 ^.4 2.7 163 

25>34 15.4 42.1 54^ 

SOURCE: U.S. Bureau of the Census, CPS Report. Series p.20. No. 

272. Nov. 1974; Soctsf and Economic Chsr0Ctenstic$ of 
Students: Oct. 1d73. 
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Table 73.' Percenta<je distribution cf persons 16 years old and over enroHed in postsecondatv 
education {PSB), by type of instituUon ^nd by age, wn, and race of student: 

October 1973 



Age. 
and racf? 


Total 
(K>pui«1fOn 

f n 


Totui 

in PSE 
Q( perc^-nt 

of total 
population 


Etuolled in poitiecondary education 




In 4-yesf 
institutions, 
•s fx?rcent of - 


In 2'yaar 
inst'VutionR, 
d& percent of - 


In vocational 

iChOOll. 91 

percent of - 


I not 
r^portcKl. 
percent 
o» PSE 
enrollcet 


Tot*! 
popul<ition 


enrollees 


Total 
|H)pulBtlon 


enrollee* 


population 


enrolleci 


n 1 


L 


(4) 


{Of 




111 




\jt 


(10) 




1 W.O 


7 t 


4.5 


62.8 


1.6 


20.5 


1.0 


14.3 


2.4 


















10 1 


1 .u 


16-21 vrs 


100.0 


23.6 


16*2 


6o.o 


A 7 
H,f 


«cU. f 


•lit 


1 on 
f OU.U 


tR 1 

1 0. 1 


11.1 


68 B 


2.5 


15.4 


2.1 


13.0 


2.B 


•to ..^A 


1 uu.u 


in 1 


5.8 


67.8 


2.3 


22.6 


1.7 


17.3 


2.3 


30n34 vrs 


100.0 


5.4 


2.7 


49.7 


t,4 


26.1 


1.1 


19.7 


4.6 




100.0 


1,3 


0.5 


40.0 


0.3 


23.9 


0.4 


?9.7 




Sex 


















2.4 


Men 16-34 yf*. . • . 


100.0 


17.8 


11.7 


66.1 


3.5 


19.4 


2.2 


12.1 


Women 10*34 , 


100.0 


12.7 


8.2 


64.4 


2.7 


20.9 


1.7 


13.1 


1.6 


Race 
















11.9 


1,8 


White 16-34 yrt. . . 


100.0 


15.5 


10.3 


66.3 


3.1 


20.0 


1.9 


Black 16-34 yr«. . . 


100.0 


11.3 


6.6 


68.6 


2.7 


24.0 


1.8 


!5.G 


1,8 



SOURCE: U.S. Oepariment of Commerce. Bureau o» the Censu*. Current Population Survey. October 1973. Seriet P-20 No. 272 
and special tabulations. 
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Table 75.-Adull oiJucatlon enrollment and participation 
rates, by age and level of educational attainment: 1972 



INumberi in ihouMtKis) 







Percent 




Participation 


Ago mid odu* 


Number 


of 


Total 


9& percent of 


cation level 


erirQiicM 




population 


population 






enrolled 




group 




15,734 


100.0 


139,782 


11.3 














3,426 


21.8 


28.650 


12.0 


25-34 


5.218 


33.2 


26.517 


19.7 


35-«4 


3.34G 


21.3 


22,607 


14.(1 


mo*^^ 1 . 




15.1 


23,354 


10.2 


55-64 


987 


6.3 


18,832 


5.2 


65 and older .... 


376 


2.4 


19.82? 


1.9 


Level of educational 










attainn^nt 










8th grade or Ion . . 


612 


3.9 


29,202 


2.1 


9th-11tN grade . . . 


1.454 




^0,900 






5.916 


37.6 


50.457 


11.7 


Some college .... 


3,373 


21,4 


17,954 


18.8 


College graduata . 


2,582 


16.4 


9,564 


27.0 


More than 4 yoari of 








31.9 




1,797 


11.4 


5,640 



NOTE. -The number of 17.vaar-old» i« estimated by halving the number of 
persons aged 16 and 17. 



SOURCES: U.S. Department of Health Education, and Welfare, National Center 
for Education Sm\%XiC%, PBrticipMtfon in Acfult ^efucMtton, Mey 1972 
and unpublished data; and U.S. Department of Commerce. Bureau of 
the Census. Current Populatior^ Reports, Po^(»tfon Chm-pcttristicf, 
Bduc^tionMl Attainmenv March 1972. Series P.20. No. 243, Nov. 
1972, 



Table 76.-PostS';*condarv schools with occupational programs, by control and by 
type of school, accreditation, and eligibility for Federal loans: 1971 



Type of school, accreditation,* 
and eltgibllitv for rlSL^ or VA^^ 


Total 


Public control 


Private control 


Number 


Percent 

of 
Col. 2 


Total 


Proprietary 


Nonprofit 


Number 


Percent 

of 
Col. 2 


Number 


Percent 
of 

Co:, 5 


Number 


Percent 

of 
Col. 5 


(1) 






C4f 


(5) 


(61 


(7) 


(8) 


<9) 


(10) 






1,783 


15.2 


9,956 


34.8 


8,282 


83.2 


1.674 


16.8 


Collegiate, total* 




b w 


"JA 1 

74.3 


302 


25.7 


19 


6.3 


283 


r 


4#viiiMr wt i.OiriniuiiPiy CvilcS^ • • • • 




658 


83.6 


129 


16.4 


14 


10.9 


• 1 <j 








538 


85.3 


93 


14.7 


9 


9.7 


84 


90.3 


FISL or V A eligible 


772 


649 


84.1 


123 


15.9 


12 


9.8 


111 


90.2 


4-Year college 




^1 / 


55.6 


173 


44.4 


5 




1 

1 t>/0 




Accredited 






57.3 


149 


42,7 


5 


3.4 


144 


96.6 






204 


56.0 


160 


44.0 


4 


2.5 


156 


97.5 


No ncol legiate » to tal 


. . 10^7 




O A 

8.4 


3.429 


91.6 


8,056 




1 373 


i**»o 






561 


39.5 


861 


60.5 


788 


91.5 


73 


8.5 






136 


41.2 


194 


58.8 


177 


31.2 


17 


8.8 


FISL or V A eligible 


894 




At\ A 

49.4 


452 


50.6 


411 


90.9 


41 








122 


33.7 


240 


66.3 


213 


88.8 


27 


11.3 






46 


31.9 


93 


68.1 


86 


87.8 


12 


1?.2 


FfSL or V A eligible 


299 




38 .9 


184 


61.5 


161 


87.5 


23 


1!> ^ 


olisMHf** or CQnini6rc.iw> iCnOOIS . * * 




5 


0.3 


1,675 


99.7 


1,636 


97.7 


39 


2.3 






2 


.4 


514 


99.6 


500 


97.3 


14 


2.7 


FISL or V A eligible 






*Jt 


958 


99.8 


936 


97.7 


22 


5 3 






5 


.2 


2,439 


99.8 


2.436 


99.9 


3 


.1 




dec 


2 


.4 


564 


99.6 


563 


99.8 


1 


.2 


FtfiUor VA eligible 


1,424 




.3 


1^420 


99.7 


1.418 


99.9 


2 


\ 






3 


•2 


1,877 


99 I 


1.862 


99.2 


15 


.8 






1 


2.8 


35 


97.2 


32 


91.4 


3 


8.6 


FISI or VA eligible 






*d 


1,340 


99.8 


1.330 


99.3 


10 


7 




1 AQO 


54 


5.0 


1.028 


95.0 


913 


88.8 


115 


11.2 






3 


2.6 


111 


97.4 


103 


92.8 


8 


7.2 


FISL or VA eligible 




4D 


b.i 


538 


93.9 


505 


93.9 


%i4 


0. 1 




« ere 


0 


.0 


156 


100.0 


153 


98.1 


3 


1.9 




n « 


0 


.0 


81 


100.0 


79 


97.5 


2 


2.5 


FiSLor VA eligible 


106 


u 


.0 


106 


100.0 


106 


100 Q 




A 






118 


9.3 


1.153 


90.7 


55 


4.8 


1.093 


95.2 






64 


6.6 


909 


93.4 


39 


4.3 


870 


95.7 


FiSL or VA eligible 


988 


80 


8.1 


908 


91.9 


38 


4.2 


870 


95.8 


Other schools 




40 


15.1 


226 


84.9 


207 


92.0 


18 


8.0 


Accredited 


6 


3 


50.0 


3 


50.0 


3 


100.0 


0 


0.0 


FISL or VA eligible 




15 


^.3 


30 


66.7 


20 


66.7 


10 


33.3 
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Table 76.-Postsecondary schools with occupational programs, by contro: and by 
type of school, accreditation, and eligibility for Federal ? ^ans: 1971 --Continued 

^Schools approved by a regional eccreditmg aiiocimion or schools with programs approved by an accrediting association or 
•gency recognized by the U.S. Office of Education. 
^Enrollment in these schools qualifies students for application for Federally Insured Sfjdent Loans. 

^Schools accepted by the Veterans Administration for enrollnr>ent by veterans or dependents to rec«.ve educational benefits. 
^Includes only those institutions that offer a program below the baccalaureate level. Institutions that offer only baccalaureate or 
higher degree program are not counted here. 

NOTE -The sum of the accredited schools and of the schools eligible for Federally Insured Student Loans or Veterans 
Administration benefits is greater than the total. While all accredited institutions are eligible under FISL or VA rules, 
numerous institutions become eligible by meeting other tests as substitutes for accre- ^ ^tion. 

SOUflCE: U.S. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare. National Center for Education Statistics. Vocathn^f Etiucatior 
Oir&ctonf Sufveif. Pubtic/Privste Postsecandary Voc§Umai School Data: 197071. 1974. 



Table 77. -Percentage distribution of highest degree held by college faculty 
members, by type of institution: 1972-73 



Highest degree held 



All institutions 



To*al Men I Women 



Untversitiep 



Total I Men 



Women 



Four-year colleges 



Total 



Men 



Women 



Two-year colleges 



Total 



Men 



Women 



j^^^l 100.0 100.0 100.0 100 



.0 100.0 lOO.O 100.0 100.0 100.0 10O.O 100.0 100.0 



Less than bachelor's 
Bachelor's 



1.3 1.3 
4.9 4.5 



Firsti}rofe$Stonal 
(includes M.D.) 



Master's 

Ph.D. and other 
doctorate {excludes 
first -professional degrees) 



6.1 
44.9 



6.6 



1.0 

6.C 

4.2 



1.0 
5.1 



1.1 
4.9 



8.4 9.1 



U.4 
6.3 

4.9 



0.6 0.5 
3.2 2.8 

4.8 5.2 



0.7 
4.3 

3.7 



3.3 3.6 



2.3 



8.2 



7.3 10.9 



3.4 3.2 



4.0 



403 61.6 30.8 25.0 59.9 47.0 44.3 56,8 73.5 73.8 73.2 



34.V 38.5 19.4 44.5 49.3 20.1 37.0 40.0 26.2 



No answer 



8.1 8.3 



7.4 10.3 10.6 



8.5 



7.3 7.1 



8.2 



6.9 7.3 
4.7 4,9 



5.7 
4.0 



SOURCE; U.S. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare. National Center for Education Statistics. Digest of Bducadonal Sta- 
tisttes, 1974 edit/on. 
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Table 78. -Reported enrollment of foreign students in institutions of higher education 
in the United States, by area of origin: 1967-68. 1969-70. 1971-72 and 1973-74 



Ared of Origin 


1967^ 


IS 




1971-72 


197374 


Number 
of 

students 


Number 

of 
students 


Percent 
change since 
1967^ 


Number 
of 

students 


Percent 
c^isnge since 
1967-61. 


Number 

of 
students 


Percent 
change since 
1967-68 



110,315 134,959 +22.3 140.126 +27.0 id1.066 +37,5 



^•rEsr. 38,228 49.189 

Near and Middle East 12,347 15,122 

Europe including U.S.S.R. 15.556 18,524 

UtinAmerici 21,906 24,991 

North America 12,236 13.415 

Africa g 901 7,607 

Oceania 1,683 2,077 

Stateless or unknown 1,456 4,034 



+28.7 
+22.5 
+ 17.3 
+14.1 
+9.6 
+ 10.2 
+23.4 
+177.1 



51,827 
17,100 
16,219 
28.832 
10,541 
9,592 
2,131 
3,884 



+35.6 
+38.5 
M.3 
+31.5 

-13.9 
+39.0 
+26.6 

+166.8 



53,507 
21,946 
15,539 
30.276 
8,883 
12,937 
2,375 
5,603 



+40.0 
+77.7 
•-0.1 
+38.2 
-27.4 
+87.5 
+41.1 
+284.8 



SOURCE: Institute of International Education, 809 United Nations Plaza, New York, N.Y.: Open Doors, 1974. 



Table 79.-.Percentage distribution of foreign students enrolled in institutions of 
higher eductation in the United States, by level and field of study: 1973- 74 



Field of study 


Total 


Graduate 


Under-graduate 


Other* 


Number 


Percent 


Number 


Percent 


Number 


Percent 


Number 


Toul 


151,066 


100.0 


58,028 


100.0 


66,031 


100.0 


6^25 


Agriculture 


3,688 


2.4 


2,481 


4.3 


1,027 


1.6 


180 


Business administration . . . . 


18^963 


12.5 


6,205 


10.7 


12.343 


18.7 


415 


Education 


5,957 


3.9 


3.583 


6.2 


2,158 


3.3 


216 




31,187 


20.6 


14,060 


24.2 


15,965 


24.2 


1,162 


Humanities 


26,034 


17.2 


7,872 


13.6 


14,397 


21.8 


3,765 


Medical sciences 


8.588 


5.6 


2.544 


4.4 


5.813 


8.3 


231 


Physical and life sciences . . . 


19.628 


12.9 


11,852 


20.4 


7;j42 


11.1 


434 


Social sciences 


16,419 


10.8 


9,369 


16.1 


6,567 


9.9 


483 


Other 


520 


0.3 


62 


0.1 


419 


0.6 


39 


No response 


20,082 


13.3 













Includes special students and those not answering the question on academic level. 



N0TE.-4^references of fields varies considerably with region of origin of foreign students. The areas of 
greatest concentration for the students from various regions are: Europe, humanities; Far East, 
engineering followed by physical and life sciences; Latin America, humanities, followed closely 
by engineering; Africa, business administration, the social sciences, which have dropped off 
sharply in recent years; Middle Eii*t, very heavily engineering; North America (almost entirely 
Canada), humanities; Oceania, evenly split among humanities, social sciences, education and 
business administration. 

SOURCE: Institute of International Education, 809 United Nations Piara, New York, N.Y Open Doors 
19/4. 
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Table SO. ^Foreign scholars* in the 
United States, by region of origin: 
1973-74 





Number of scholars 


Percent 


Tn*Al 


10.084 


100.0 




417 


4.1 


MiHHIo arvi NiiJir ^SSt 

fVllQvIlv OHW i^wmI • • • • 


731 


7.2 


'Pmf Pact 


2,894 


28.7 




342 


3.4 


EuropKf and U.S.S.R 


4.350 


43.1 




718 


7.1 




570 


5.7 


Unknown or statelet 


62 


.6 



>A foreign scholar is defined »s a foreigner serving or expected 
to serve in a teaching or research capacity on a U.S. campus for 
1 month or more during the academic year. Scholars who came 
to the United States as enrolled students are considered 
students. 



N0TE.-2B institutions reported more than 10O foreign scholars 
in 1973-74. These institutions hosted 6,384 foreign 
scholars, 63 percent of the total in the United States, 
The University of California ted all institutions with 
946. 

SOURCE: Institute of International Education, 809 United 
Nations Plaw, New York. N.Y„ Open Doors, 1974. 
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Table 81. -Foreign scholars' fn the United 
States, by field of specialization: 
197374 



Field 


Number of ichotars 




Total 


10,084 


100»0 


Agriculture 


208 


2,1 


Business edministrotion , . 


219 


2,2 




200 


2.0 




750 


7,4 


Humenities ^ , , 


1,398 


13.9 




2.215 


22.0 


Physical and life sciences . . 


3.847 


38.1 


Social sciences 


1,011 


10.1 


Other and no response . . . 


236 


2.3 



A foreign scholar is defined as a foreigner serving or expected 
to serve in a teaching or research capacity on a U.S. campus for 
1 nfx>nth or more during the academic year. Scholars who came 
to the United States as enrolled students are considered 
students. 



NOTE.-28 institutions reported n>ore than 100 foreign scholars 
in 1973-74. These institutions hosted 6.384 foreign 
scholars. 63 percent of the total in the United States. 
The University of California led all institutions with 
946. 

SOURCE: Institute of International Education. 809 United 
Nations Plaza. New York, N.Y., Open Doors 1974, 
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IV. National Center for 
Education Statistics: 
the Program and Plans 
for Fiscal Years 
1975 and 1976 
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The new authorizing legislation, contained in the Educational Amendments of 1974, establishes the 
National Center for Education Statistics (NCES) within the Office of the Assistant Secretary for Education. 
The taw specifies that NCES shall: 



(1) collect, and, from time to time, report full and complete statistics on the condition of education in 
the United States; 

(2) conduct and publish reports on specialized analyses of the meaning and significance of such 
statistics; 

(3) assist State and local educational agencies in improving and automating their statistical and data 
collection activities; and 

(4) review and report on educational activities in foreign countries. 

A number of one-time studies and surveys to meet immediate needs for information to support policy 
determination are required, as well as continuing activities such as the Consortium of Federal Agencies. 

NCES plays an important facilitating role in the development of educational policy. It provides 
information for planning, program development, and administration for Federal, State, local, and 
institutional decisionmakers. It also provides educational data to the general public and to researchers and 
industry. As the primary source of statistical data for Federal policymakers, NCES must provide accurate 
statistical information accessible and useful to those who need it. 

To implement each of the four functions specified in these Education Amendments, NCES has 
formulated management objectives which both Insure the delivery of information useful for policy purposes 
and furnish specific direction for NCES operation and management during fiscal years 1975 and 1976. 

This report relates the plans and programs of NCES for fiscal years 1975 and 1976 to the statutory 
functions in two major sections. Section I describes the management objectives and the strategies. Section 
ll-organized by the major groups of activities Common Core of Data, National Assessment of Educational 
Progress, Surveys and Special Studies, Mandated Studies, and Special Analyses— describes the Center's major 
data collection^ analysis, and reporting activities. 
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Section I. MANDATED FUNCTIONS, PROGRAM OBJECTIVES, AND 
RESPONSE STRATEGIES 



(1) NCES «hall: collect and report "full and complete itatUtics on the condition of education in the United 
Statei/' 

Management Objective 7: To improve quality, timeliness, and accessibility of data for high-priority 
projects. 

To meet this objective NCHS is utilizing a rigorous planning ^>focess to select and more 
adequately staff high-priority projects, is deferring a number of labor-intensive projects, 
streamlining management procedures, establishing a fast-response survey mechanism, expanding the 
computerized remote-access educational data base (EDSTAT), and increasing the capacity of NCES' 
reference service. The contribution of each strategy to the objective is described in the following 
categories: 

PLANNING: The studies and activities mandated by the Education Amendments of 1974 
have been assigned highest priority. Projects, both continuing timeseries data collections and new 
surveys and studies regarded as having high policy value, have been chosen tentatively to 
complete the 1976 fiscal year plan. 

To select projects for the Center's program, a series of meetings was held to obtain user 
priorities for candidate projects suggested by NCES project officers based on their knowledge of 
the subject area, legislative authorization and proposed legislation, and emerging policy issues. 
These were presented to representatives of HEW's Assistant Secretary for Education (ASE), the 
National Institute for Education, and Office of Education Bureaus and Offices, agencies 
represented in the Federal Interagency Committee on Education (FICE), and selected members 
of the higher education community who were also asked to suggest candidate projects. NCES 
presentations included project descriptions, exrected completion dates, and kinds of statistics to 
be produced. Representatives of the education community in and outside of government gave 
priority ratings to candidate projects. Thos^ ratings were then weighted, and a ranked list was 
derived. 

Further planning for fiscal year 1976 and planning for fiscal year )977 will begin with the 
development of a policy framework for data collection. The initial policy framework will be 
developed in cooperation with those who ^et priorities to reflect closely the concerns of those 
whom the Center serves. The Center's fiscal year 1976 program and candidate projects will be 
placed within the policy framework to afford policymakers with an opportunity to suggest 
alternative priority activities based upon a full consideration of attf^matives. 

PROJECT DEFERRALS: Existing staff and resources have been redirected to the mandated 
studies and activities. Additional staff will be employed to ensure that they are completed on a 
timely basis. As a result, the ongoing recurring NCES program is being reduced where necessary, 
at least for the interim. A n^nagement-by^bjectives control process has been developed for each 
study and activity to monitor progress. Specific program activities for fiscal year t975and plans 
for fiscal year 1976 are discussed separately in Section II. 
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MANAGEMENT PROCEDURES: New procedures have been developed to simplify and 
improve the operations of contracting for statistical data process. Standardized renewable 
contract provisions have been established to conduct statistical operations for recurrir>g NCES 
survey activities. System contracts, which hold a single contractor responsible for the entire 
process of conducting a survey from design through reporting, are l>eing employed where 
appropriate. When necessary, contractor overtime will be authorized where significant time^ 
savings will result. 

Editing data is the most time-consuming aspect of processing surveys and is the factor most 
often resfxjnsible for delayed publication. Therefore, a program has been implemented to release 
data with proper identification and cautions at various stages of editing. Also, for the 
convenience of users with computer facilities, many of the data have been stored on computer 
tape, thus eliminating the time otherwise required for printing or other transmiision. 

Manuscript editing procedures are being streamlined as much as possible without sacrificing 
quality. Where ^x)ssible, data will be publisho^i in tabular form without narrative, and tapes will 
be added to EDSTAT (the remote access educational data base) to reduce time between data 
collection and dissemination. 

FAST-RESPONSE SURVEYS: In the past, when congressional and HEW planners and 
policymakers have urgently needed data not regularly available from the ongoing survey program, 
the need could bo served, if at all, only by an ad hoc study. To meet this type of need in a 
systematic way, a project now underway will design, establish, and test a continuing, technically 
VDund data-collection mechanism to conduct these special surveys and analyses efficiently within 
a 1' to 2-month timeframe from problem statement to completion. The system will be ready for 
use by late fiscal year 1976 and will permit sample data collection from public and nonpublic 
schools, State and local education agencies, and postsecondary institutions. 

Fast-res[x>nse studies completed in fiscal year 1975 to meet the needs of planners and 
policymakers obtained information on such topics as: excess costs of educating handicapped 
pupils and trends in thf» number of students trainmg to become teachers in leading teacher 
training institutions. 

REMOTE-ACCESS EDUCATIONAL DATA BASE (EDSTAT): The EDSTAT access system, 
established in fiscal year 1974, is 6 major means of increasing the timeliness and accessibility of 
data. EDSTAT uses a time-sharing computer system which permits users of standard keyboard 
terminals in the continental United States to interrogate, on-line at modest cost, a large data bank 
of educational statistics. The existing inventory of compute'- tapes is being standardized, and 
documentation Is being upgraded. Users now can obtain, at cost, preparation copie<5 of data 
request tapes and special tabulations. Twenty-five data bases comprising postsecondary 
institutional data (finance and accrediation} and aggregate student data (enroflrnents, degrees, 
and charges) are available in the system and can be accessed. Twelve data bases dealing with 
vocational education programs (funding, instructional staff) are also accessible. 

Data bases to be added in fiscal year 1975 include those which merge U.S. census data by 
school district with financial and staffing data from the Elementary and Secondary General 
Information Survey (ELSEGIS), characteristics of students participating in federally supported 
postsecondary programs, and extent of participation in Federal programs. This program will 
result in 3 data bases for each State and the District of Columbia covering elementary-secondary 
school staffing, finance, and school district socioeconomic information (a total of 153 data 
bases). This will provide for the first time, comprehensive data at the local education agency level 
pertinent to comparative studies in educational finance. 

FDSTAT is being expanded as rapidly as possible. By the end of the fiscal year 1975, 10 
additional data bases pertaining to all educational levels will be included. 

In fiscal year 1976, an additional 50 data bases will be incor^x>rated into the system. 

Further activities related to EDSTAT are described in section It in the subsection Mandated 
Studies and Activities, the Consortium of Federal Agencies. 
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NCES REFERENCE SERVICE: One of the most important compon^>r.ts of the Center's effort 
to provide eccessibihty is the NCES reference service, which responds to over 10,000 queries per 
year f^om legislators, government agencies, private organizations, educational institutions, and 
individuals. Responses to those requests sometimes require special tabulations, analyses, and 
reports. The reference service estimates allotments to the States for Federal programs on a 
continuing basis to meet congressional mandates and to provide information to Congress as it 
works to develop new formula distributions for funds, The reference service also prepares an 
annual Digest of Educationai Statistics, covering American education from kindergarten through 
graduate school. It also provides projections for the next 10 years of the most important national 
educational statistics in the annual Projections of Educational Statistics. 

(2) NCES thill: ''conduct and publish reports on specialized analyses of the meaning and significance . . 
of data. 

Management Ob/ecti^ 2: To strengthen analytical capability within NCES, to conduct analytical 
studies, and to report data within a pot icy -re levant framework. 

NCES is increasing its analytical capability and sharpening the utility of stctistical studies for 
policy analysis through four strategies: restructuring organization and staffing patterns, conducting 
surveys and special studies, emphasizing analytical studios within proorammatic are;is, and improving 
service to Congress. Each of these areas is receiving emphasis in fiscal year 1975 and is cited in plans 
for fiscal year 1976. 

STAFFING: Limitations on time available have restricted past staff efforts to conduct 
analyses. Current actions underway to fill staff openings and additional positions anticipated 
(included in the fiscal year 1976 request) will increase the capacity of NCES for analysis and w ll 
assist efforts to publish data and interpretive results from high-priority projects. 

A new program of staff training will be provided to refresh and update technical skills and to 
develop the conceptual bases for increasing the policy orientation of all NCES activities. 

SURVEYS AND SPECIAL STUDIES: Statistical information for policy use is focused in fiscal 
years 1975 and 1976 on: 

The changing nature of postsecondary education. 

Trends in elementary secondary education, 

Financing public schools, 

Trends in nontraditional education. 

Teacher supply and demand. 

These specific problem areas are those for which data to strengthen policy formulation seem 
particularly important. Specific studies are identified and discussed in section M of this report. 

ANALYTICAL STUDIES: NCES is engaged in studies developing new indicators, relating 
trends in educational time series to socioeconomic characteristics, and establishing relationships 
which facilitate policy analysis. Specific studies which serve these objectives are discussed in 
section tl, where their contributions to the formulation and evaluation of policy alternatives are 
described. 

SERVICE TO CONGRESS: Both content and timeliness are critical to the usefulness of 
reports, Tin>etiness has been discussed earlier in connection with the fast response System for 
accommod'^tion to and anticipation of congressional need. The other component of policy 
relevance, content, is addressed in the long term by analytical studies to be conducted as a staff 
of expert analysts is built in NCES. In the short term, improved delivery of reports to Congress 
and coordination oi data collection and processing activities will be accomplished through the 
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designation of a focal point for service to the Congress and the public. This unit will receive 
inquiries and design appropriate selections of available data, analyses, or new data collections to 
serve the needs underlying the requests. 

(3) NCES shall: "assist State and local tducational aatades in impfoving and automating their statistical 
and daU collection activities/' 

Msn^nfent Objecti\/e 3: To provide State and local educational agencies with technical assistance to 
improve data support to education so that all levels of government may cooperatively develop a 
shared data base for planning and program improvement. 

This objective has the corollary objective of specifying data needs so that duplication is reduced 
and datd are acquired with a minimum burden on respondents. 

PROVIDING TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE: NCES conducts three complementary technical 
assistance activities: dissemination to State ai>d local agencies of educational data standards 
through the Handbooks of Standard Terminology and assistance in their implementation, 
assistance to State and local agencies to meet the requirements for the proposed Federal Core of 
Data, and new activities responsive to the statutory mandate to help State and local agencies 
improve and automate their statistics. 

The Handbooks of Standard Terminology series, which NCES has been cooperatively 
developing with agency and institutional personnel over many years, is a primary tool for 
assistance activities to improve State and local agency record systems. In each Handbook, items 
are identified, defined, and classified into taxonomies. Links are made among financial, pupil, 
staff, facilities, and institutional and instructional characteristics to facilitate incorporation of 
data into computerized management information systems. Handbooks have been widely 
disseminated and are continually being revised or extended. The series covers elementary and 
secondary education. Special emphasis will be placed on assisting State and local agency 
personnel in the implementation of the Handbooks. 

Development in fiscal years 1974 and 1975 of the Federal Common Core of Data (CCD) for 
elementary -secondary education has documented gaps between requirements for the Federal core 
and the current recordkeeping systems of respondents. Similar development for postsecorxlary 
education is planned in fiscal year 1976. Technical assistance in the form of guidelines for State 
and local education agencies for harnibook implementation and documentation of prototype 
State and local information systems to meet the Federal Core requirements will be developed in 
conjunction with the installation of the CCD reporting system. Representatives of the Education 
Division and the Council of Chief State School Officers' Committee on Evaluation and Informa- 
tion Systems (CEIS) will participate in the design of specific technical assistance products. 

In 1975, NCES has initiated oomprebeniive planning for a multiyeer program to assist State 
and local agencies in improving and automating their systems for acquisition, maintenance, 
retrieval, and utilization of statistical data. This study, directly responsive to the congressional 
mandate, covering all levels of education from nursery school through postdoctoral study, will 
identify strategies for effective aaistance and assess the degree of improvement and automation 
in State and local statistical systems v^ich can be realistically obtained through various 
alternative strategies. The result, after incorporating State, local, and institutional comments and 
suggestions, will be a plan of assistance to help State and local agencies and institutions improve 
the quality and timeliness of statistics required for their own management, allocation of their 
resources, and program planning at all governmental levels. 

In fiscal year 1976, NCES will undertake a limited number of specific assist^ce projects at 
the local and State levels. The types of activities may include consultative services by NCES staff, 
conduct of workshops and training programs, development of guides for State and local 
implementation of data standards, and contracting with State and rocal agencies for the 
accomplishment of specific systems improvement objectives. Within the resources available for 
assistance to State and local agencies, the Center will seek to meet the identified needs over a 
period of years commencing in fiscal year 1976. 
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REDUCING RESPONDENT BURDEN: NCES is rtiponsible for leading an Education 
Diviiion-wida taiJ< forot to prepare the annual Data Acquisition Plan. DurinQ fiscal year 1975, 
NCES is devoting increased emphasis and rtsources to development of this Plan and to 
coordination of it with State education aoencies ^ other respondent groups. The computerised 
Forms File end Table Index, completed early in fiscal year 1975, enables sponsors of data 
collections or NCES staff to screen rapidly and economically all existing data collections to learn 
about relevant data and to preclude unnecessary overlap in propo^ new data collections. 
Review of the fiscal year 1976 annual Data Aoqulsition Plan with tr»c Stat9 education agencies 
will be completed by April 1975 lo that respondents will know the Education Division's survey 
requirements prior to the beginning of the fiscal year in which the data will be requested. 

To increase further the Center's ability to develop, coordinate, and improve the Education 
Division's annuel and 5 year data-coltection plans, a manager for Information Acquisition 
Planning and Utilization will be appointed. This acnior professional staff member, atong with the 
Data Acquisition Task Force, will develop concrete guidelines for sponsors' justification of data 
requirements and will be responsible for enforcement of those guidelines in the review of the 
Data Plan as welt a$ for continuing efforts to reduce duplication, minimize respondent burden, 
and coordinate data-collection plains within the Education Division «xl with Survey respondents. 
For the third year, NCES and the Council of Chfef State School Officers are jointly funding two 
State agency data liaison representatives who are engaged in a series of activities to reduce 
respondent burden. The data liaison representatives provide State school officers with 
information on the development of the annual Data Acquisition Plan to elicit immediate response 
and recommendations, obtain quick ftaedback on proposed forms new to the Plan, review pending 
legislation and the Federal Register to check on duplication of data requirements, and monitor 
the educational data collectioii of other Federal agencies to identify possible overlap, 

(4) NCES shall: ''review and report on educational activities in foreign countries." 

Manasjement Objective 4: To plw and conduct statistical studies on educational activities in foreign 
countries organized in terms of policy issues «id presented in a format suitable for oasy 
interpretation. 

Strategies employed to meet this objective include the addition of appropriate staff, the 
development of a plan of studies, and the establishment of a task force within the Education 
Division to help develop and review the plan and to share information on activities underway in 
related organizations. 

Active research staff communication on work in progress will be established with the United 
Nations Educational, Scientific and Cultural Organization (UNESCO), the Organization for 
Economic Cooperation and Development (OECD). the International Federation of Library 
Associations, and other official and unofficial intergovernmental and foreign organizations. 
Participating will be NCES staff, Division of Education staff who have foreign experience or 
responsibilities, and representatives of agency members of the Federal Interagency Committee on 
Education (FICE). 

The plans for studies, to be ready for review during fiscal year 1976, will identify 
policy-pertinent topics, define appropriate scope, consider technical difficulties, and estimate 
resources required. This planning process will provide the basis for priority-study activities to be 
undertaken as staff arKl resources permit^ 

The first study, underway in fiscal year 1975 and to be concluded in fiscal year 1976. will 
compare national training systems for educational personnel, focusing on supply and demand 
problems for teachers at the primary and aecondary levels. Data from four countries (Great Britain, 
Germany, Sweden, and the United States) will be reviewed. The study is designed to yield 
Information leading to the identification and analysis of alternative courses of action to improve the 
capacity of the American educational system to respond to the changing demands for educational 
personnel. 
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Section II; NCES DATA COLLECTION, ANALYSIS, AND REPORTING 
FOR FISCAL YEARS 1975 AND 1976 



The NCES program a^idresses the experience of Americans in education and the insti. t o idl activities 
and resourcei used in elem -ntary, secondary, and postsecondary education. The m,- oi * :tivities in the 
program are multiyear projects, whoie long-term benefits depend on consistent executioi of a carefully 
designed and agreed plan; e.g., the Longitudinal Study of Education Effects, the Nation^: 'iswssment of 
Educational Prctjiess, and the institutional General Information Surveys (ELSEGIS. HEGIS, LIBGIS). 
Within each of these, changes or modifications to meet newly recognized needs can be made as fieeds are 
expressed and as opportunity permits. 

The statistical plans for fiscal year 1976, presented herein, are suoject to further change reflecting new 
priorities consistent with the organizational location and mission of NCES within the Office of the 
Assistant Secretary for Education. Shifts in emphasis are being made as NCES becomes increasingly 
involved with the policy development and review functions of the Department i>f Health, Education, and 
Welfare. Concerns and intcrp-;ts expressed by members of the Congress and by witnesses in hearings before 
education committees ma^ modify some of the projects described below. 

For major new data n^eds, developmental work on measurement techniques often is necessary and 
small-scale pilot efforts usually precede a substantial project activity to avoid wasteful false starts. The 
consequent leadtime for significant statistical programs is thus a necessary component of responsible and 
realistic planning for sound and useful data. This section describes the content of selected studies and data 
collection activities now planned, organized as follows: 



A. Common Core of Data artd Technical Attittance 

B. National Atsettment of Educational Progress 

C. Survayi ind Special Studies 



1. The Changing Natutv of Postsecondsry Education 

a. LONGITUDINAL STUDY OF EDUCATIONAL EFFECTS 

b. THE HIGHER EDUCATION GENERAL INFORMATION SURVEY (HEGiS) 

c. SURVEY OF PROGRAMS AND ENROLLMENT IN NONCOLLEGIATE POSTSECONDARY 
CAREER SCHOOLS 

d. DIRECTOR OF POSTSECONDARY SCHOOLS WITH OCCUPATIONAL PROGRAMS 

e. ADULT BASIC EDUCATION PROGRAM STATISTICS 

2. Etetmntary-Secondary Education: NeedsA'Demsnds," Equity/Access, Trends 

a. ELEMENTARY AND SECONDARY GENERAL INFORMATION SYSTEM (ELSEGIS) 

b. STATISTICAL SURVEY OF ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS (SSES) 

c. SURVEY OF SPECIAL PRESCHOOL PROGRAMS 

d. STATISTICAL SURVEY OF SECONDARY SCHOOLS 

e. STATISTICAL SURVEY OF NONPUBLIC SCHOOLS 

f. STATISTICAL SURVEY OF FEDERALLY FUNDED LEA PROGRAMS 



3. Financing of Public Schools 

a. STATISTICS OF LOCAL PUBLIC SCHOOL SYSTEMS-FINANCES 

b. EXPENDITURES FOR PUBLIC ELEMENTARY AND SECONDARY EDUCATION 

c. BOND SALES FOR PUBLIC SCHOOL PURPOSF.S 

d. UPDATE OF CENSUS DATA BY SCHOOL DISTRICT 

4. Tmnds in Nontraditional Education 

a. DEVELOPMENTAL PROGRAM OF STATISTICS IN EDUCATIONAL TECHNOLOGY 

b. HANDBOOK OF EDUCATIONAL TECHNOLOGY-CLASSIFICATIONS AND STANDARD 
TERMINOLOGY 

c. LIBRARY GENERAL INFORMATION SURVEY (LIBGlS) 

5. Teacher Supply and Demand 

a. DESIGN STUDY FOR A NATIONWIDE SURVEY OF THE PREPARATION OF EDUCATION 
PERSONNEL 

b. SURVEY OF RECENT COLLEGE GRADUATES WITH EMPHASIS ON ADDITIONS TO THE 
SUPPLY OF TEACHERS 

c. SURVEY OF THE RESERVE SUPPLY OF TEACHERS 

d. DATA ON PUBLIC SCHOOL TEACHERS 

e. REPORT ON THE STATE OF THE EDUCATION PROFESSIONS 
0. Mandated Activitiei and Studitt 

1. Activities 

a. CONSORTIUM OF FEDERAL AGENCIES 

b. CONFIDENTIALITY 

c. TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE 

d. CONOmON OF EDUCATION 

2. Studies 

a. BILINGUAL EDUCATION 

b. MEASURES OF POVERTY 

c. ALTERNATIVE METHODS FOR UPDATING THE BASIS OF DISTRIBUTION OF ESEA 
TITLE I 

d. UPDATING THE NUMBER OF CHILDREN COUNTED UNDER ESEA TITLE t 

e. IMPACT AID 

f. SEX DISCRIMINATION IN EDUCATION 
9. ATHLETIC INJURIES 

h. SAFE SCHOOLS 

E. Analytit 

1 . Developing New Indicators 

a. ANCHOR TEST DATA ANALYSES 

b. INDICATORS OF INEQUALITY OF EDUCATIONAL OPPORTUNITY 

c. MEASURES OF POVERTY 

d. UNIT COSTS IN HIGHER EDUCATION 
f . FAMILY ECONOMIC STATUS INDEX 

f. EXPLORATORY STUDY OF COST OF EDUCATION INDEX 

2. Relating Trends in Education Time Series to Socioeconomic Characteristics 
a, THE NEED FOR BILINGUAL EDUCATION 

b THE PATTERN OF ENROLLMENT GROWTH IN HIGHER EDUCATION 
c. CHANGING CHARACTERISTICS OF FIRST-TIME STUDENTS IN INSTITUTIONS CF 
HIGHER EDUCATION 
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3. Estsbtiihiryg Relationships Which Faci/itate Policy Analysis 

a. CHARACTERISTICS OF DROPOUTS 

b. CHARACTERISTICS OF PUBLIC AND NONPUBLIC SCHOOL STUDENTS 

c. IMPACT OF FINANCIAL AID ON ENROLLMENT IN POSTSECONDARY EDUCATION 
ACCESS TO POSTSECONDARY EDUCATION 

e. COMPENSATION LEVELS' RANKS, AND TENURE BY SHX OF HIGHER EDUCATION 
STAFF 



A, Comnx>n Core of Dalu (CCD) tnd Technical Atsisttnce 

The Common Core of Data Program (CCD) is designed to fill current gaps in policy-relevant 
educational data to facilitate the provision of information needed on a recurring basis and to increase 
the usefulness of data to meet the needs of educational policymakers at all levels. This long-range 
program will develop an integrated and interlocking system of comparable educational statistics to more 
economicafiy meet Federal, State, local, and institutional needs for planning and management. 

National data collection efforts in education continue to be seriously restricted by delays in 
reporting, missing data, nonresponse, and ambiguous information, which result inevitably and directly 
from the lack of standardization in educational data elements, recordkeeping, definitions, reporting 
procedures, and educational practices. Data needed for Federal policy purposes cannot be coflected on a 
comparable basis until State, local, and institutional data sources are assisted in adhering to common 
standards through comprehensive and integrated data-collection systems. Moreover, the establishment 
of compatible data collection anx)ng States will be an important asset to the State management of 
publicly funded educational resources. The Council of Chief State School Officers has endorsed this 
program as the best solution to the joint Federal-State problem of meeting the increasing need and 
demand for educational management and evaluative data. 

Efetnentary/Sacondary Data Corf 

(1) Activities for Fiscal Year 1975 

During 1974, and Education Division task force led by NCES delineated policy-relevant 
issues with respect to eltMi^entary-secondary education, formulated the analytic requirerrvenls 
to address these issues, and identified the data elements necessary to meet recurring statistical 
needs at the Federal level. During 1976, a feaslbilfty study is ey^ir^ining the extent to which 
the data requirements and standards are compatible with the current and planned r^ata 
dystems of State and local education agencies. 

(2) Plans for Fiscal Year 1976 

During 1976, the first segment of the elementary /secondary Federal Core will be 
field-tested in selected States. 

PostSBcondary Data Core 

(1) Activities for Fiscal Year 1975 

An analysis of Issues in postsecondary education and a general delineation of the data 
required to address these issues will be <X)mpleted in 1975. 

{2) Plans for Fiscal Year 1976 

A project to describe the Federal core of data elements for the postsecondary sector will 
be based on the issue analysis completed in fiscal year 1975. The data elements to be included 
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in specific modules (finance, students, staff, facilities, curriculum, and community character- 
istics) for the Federal component of the common core for the postsecondary sector will be 
sppcified through this process. In addition, plans wil! be developed for assessing capabilities of 
postscecondary respondent institutions to provide data for the proposed Postsecondary 
Federal Core. Pursuant to this study, instrumentation and related materials needed for data 
collection will be developed, and a national field test will be undertaken. 



Technical Assistance (Fiscal Years ^ 975 and 1976} 
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Development in fiscal years 1974 and 1975 of the Federal Common Core of Data (CCD) for 
elementary /secondary education consisted of (1) issue analysis, (2) data element specification, (3) 
study of the feasibility of States and LEA's providing the Common Core Data as specified, and (4) 
documentation of gaps between current recording systems of respondents and requirements of the 
Federal Core. Similar development for postsecondary education is planned in fiscal year 1976. 
Technical assistance to States and LEA's is considered integral to the successful implementation of a 
program which seeks to create data .ystems meeting specified standards. Accordingly, the design of 
technical assistance strategies has bejn initiated this fiscal year, to ba completed in fiscal year 1976. 

Technical assistance and strategies will be the ouTcome of a siudy to develop information and 
recommendations for assistance to State and local education agencies involved at all levels of 
education (nursery school to postdoctoral university) in improving and automating their systems for 
the acquisition, maintenance, retrieval, and utilization of statistical and other quantitative data. 

A detailed set of objectives for systems improvements, against which States can evaluate their 
assistance needs, will be developed to ensure that the study will provide concrete alternatives 
specifying timeframes and costs for completion. The objectives will include improvements such as 
installation of forms management procedures; development of data collection, editing, and reporting 
modules :o meet requirements of the Education Division's Annua! Data Acnuisition Plan; 
development of methodologies for accessing the proposed Elementary/Secondary Federal Core data; 
implementation of data standards for recordkeeping and reporting; installation of 3 data acquisition 
plan for local agency reporting; development of an integrated, computer-based State-level 
information system; and installation of interactive systems, instructional support services, and 
•ntegrased State-local networks. 

This study will identify strategies for effective assistance and will provide an assessment of the 
degree of improvement and automation in both data acquisition and maintenance activitias at State 
and local elerrwntary/secondary and postsecondary levels. The analysis will document both individual 
State needs and across-State requirements. Similarities and differences in the types of assistance 
appropriate to the different levels of education (i.e.. elementary/secondary and postsecondary) will 
be highlighted. Particular emphasis will be given to individual State laws or regulations which may 
permit or prohibit the successful implementation of various types of improvements. The multiple 
assistance alternatives that are available to the States will be enumerated and reviewed for the degree 
of improvement and automation which they can offer. Types of assistance might include provision of 
consultative services by NCES staff, c»nduct of workshops and training programs sponsored by thp 
Center, and contracting with State or iocal agencies for the accomplishment of specific systems 
improvement objectives. Estimates will be provided on the resources, including both dollars and 
manpower, required for NCES and/or the State and local agencies to implement each of the 
alternative strategies. 

Within the resources available for assistance to State and local agencies, the Center will seek to 
meet the identified needs over a period of years commencing ir. fiscal year 1976. Representatives of 
the Education Division and the Council of Chief State School Officers' Committee on Evaluation and 
Information Systems (CEIS) will participate in the design of specific technical assistance products. In 
parallel, technical assistance strategies and products will be coordinated with the State higher 
education executive office to insure that the products and strategies are adaptable to this 
postsecondary sector. 



B. National AiseMment of Educational Progrett (NAEP) 

The National Assessment of Education Progress is designed to provide policymakers and program 
planners with information on the relative attainments of subgroups of the population in a variety of 
subject areas over time. This objective will be enhanced by plans to include additional background 
variables in the analysis and to develop an Index of Basic SkiUb which will assess the functional abilities 
of iT^year olds in skills required for responsible living in our complex society. A first Index of Basic 
Skills feasibility study will be analyzed in 1976 and objectives and materials completed for ongoing 
study in this area. In addition, National Assess/nent, both in terms of long-range planning and for fiscal 
year 1976, is working to tailor the assessment model to the needs of local and State assessment efforts. 
At least 34 States are using materials, procedures. ?nd findings from the project for the conduct of their 
own assessments, 

NCES contracts with the Education Commission of the States for the collection, analysis, and 
reporting of achievement of a representative national sample of four age groups: 9-year olds, 
13-yearK)lds, 17.year-o!ds, and young adults (ages 26-35}. Results are summarized nationally for each 
age group by sex, race, geographic region, size and type of community, and level of parental education. 
Thus far, baseline assessments have been made for 9 of the 10 subject areas, and second assessments 
have been made in science, writing, and reading (fiscal year 1975). 

(1) Activities for Fiscal Year 1975 

a. REPORTING. The following results are being published: 

- Second assessment of science attainment, showing changes in maasures between 1970 and 
1973; 

- First assessment of mathematics; 

- Computer tapes supplying detailed data on the first assessments in reading and in literature 
aie being released for use by educational researchers and the public. 

b. DATA COLLECTION. The schedule of data collection continues the basic plan of measuring 
achievement in academic areas and examines the feasibility of measuring achievement fn the 
area of basic skills considered requisite to survival in society. Activities include: 

- Collecting baseline measui js on attainment in art (the 10th field to be measured) for ages 9 
13, and 17; 

- Collecting, for the second time, measures on attainment in reading (measured ^irst in 1971); 

- Conducting an exploratory study measuring functional abilities of 17^year-olds (with a 
view to developing a meaningful, "Index of Basic Skills"). 

c. DATA ANALYSIS. The organi2!ation and summarization of data will be continued for several 
subject areas: 

- Mathematics (first assessment In 1973); 

- Science (second assessment in 1973); 

- Career and occupational development (assessed in 1974); 

- Writing (second assessment In 1974), 

d. DEVELOPMENTAL ACTIVITIES. 

- The selective addition of background variables on schools and participants which would 
enhance the uttlity of the attainment data for educational dec»?!onmaking is being 
investigated. Measures which will permit NAEP data to be analyzed in conjunction with 
other NCES data and census data are of particular interest; for this purpose, variables 
relating to characteristics of the community, and language/culture background, are being 
examined 
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- Policy questions raised by the Office of the Assistant Secretary for Education are being 
addressed by special analyses of pertinent data from several completed collections. Methods 
for exploration of the data base through estimation techniques which permit comparisons 
of five cells for broad indication of performance are being prepared. 

Efficiency studies are being conducted to examine possible improvements in data collection 
by changing sample sizes for population subgroups. 

- The sensitivity of reported data to possible measurement errors based on experimental 
designs incorporated in 1974 and 1975 is being analyzed to ascertain the differences in 
response to different test formats and alternative ordering of test items. 

(2) Plans for Fiscal Year 1976 

a. REPORTING. Reports will address: 

- Second assessment of writing performance (both as to mechanics and content) showing 
changes in achievement for ages 9, 13, and 17 between 1971 and 1975; 

- First assessment on career and occupational development, providing baseline national 
performance data fundamental to the career education thrust in American education. 

- Dat lapes on social studies performance will be made available for the first time to the 
educational research community. 

b. DATA COLLECTION. The schedule for measuring attainment in academic subject areas will 
include: 

- Second assessment in citizenship; 

^ Assessment of basic mathematical skills with a sufficient sample size to permit for the first 
time the analysis of measured performance data by selected crossxtassifications (race in 
inner city, for example). 

c. DATA ANALYSIS. Planned activities will provide analysis of: 

^ Pilot study for the Index of Basic Skills (measured in 1974} to formulate plans for a 
comprehensive national effort in fiscal year 1977; 

- Second assessments of reading (measured in 1971 and W^^), 

d. DEVELOPMENTAL ACTIVITIES. 

- NAEP model and materials for citizenship, reading, and basic mathematics will be ada-^ted 
or modified for use in State and local assessments. 

- Additional background variables on school participants will be selected and included in 
1976 assessments, based on analyses underway in fiscal year 1975. 

- New estimation designs and analysis models now being developed for comparisons over time 
are expected to bo approved and used in new analysis reports on changes in performance. 

C. Surveys and Special Studies 

The Statistical Surveys and Special Studies program obtains data on particular topics which have 
immediate relevance for policy formulation and program planning. Part of this program continues basic 
educational timeseries and part is new, responding to immediate and changing needs. The program 
provides data to support review of the allocation of Federal funds, to assist in evaluating the impact of 
certain federally funded programs and to provide documentation for program reports required by 
Congress and the Executive Branch. Additional kinds of data are also needed that will assist in 
monitoring the delivery of appropriate educational experiences to all target groups. In particular, data 
are needed wbinh will permit the identification of relationships among educational variables and the 
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review of comparisons and contrasts afT>ong different groups and diverse practices. In some cases these 
data may be obtained bv relatively modest augmentation or modification of continuing or proposed 
projects. 

Seeking out ways to make quantitative evidence increasingly effective in support of policy 
development (detecting needs and formulating policy options) and policy analysis (evaluation of 
alternatives in terms of direct and indirect consequences) will be a continuing process. However in this 
first year of NCES as part of the Office of the Assistant Secretary for Education, a searching review 
explicitly considering gaps and alternative activities, priorities, and trade-offs will be conducted. The 
New Advisory Council, soon to be appointed, will be asked to participate in formulating guidance on 
program emphases. Thus the 1976 program may be modified during the coming year, and the fiscal year 
1977 program will more fully reflect the direction provided by P. 1 .93-380. 

Surveys and special studies are organized around programmatic areas which are of particular interest 
for policy planning. The areas are: 

- The changing nature of postsecondary education 

- Trends in elementary and secondary education 

- Financing public schools 

- Trends in nontraditional education 

- Teacher supply and demand 

Specific mandated studies required by P.L. 93-380 are reported later, in subsection D. 
1 , The Changing Nature of Postsecondary Education 

The new recognition of noncollegiate postsecondary education, the major role of Fecteral 
assistance to individual students, the emergence of State comprehensive planning for postsecondary 
education-all stemming substantially from the Education Amendments of 1974-call for new kinds 
of data about the postsecondary experience of American young adults. The financial crunch 
experienced by colleges and universities and other postsecondary Institutions places a new urgency 
on more refined cTieasures of financial stress and of both revenue and expenditure elements. 
Continuing education is growing in magnitude and diversity, and updating vocational (including 
professional) skills and knowledge is becoming increasingly an essential role on which our society 
depends. The NCES program is being adapted (as rapidly as permitted by the necessary leadtime for 
new kinds of data collections) to the changing nature of postsecondary education. 

Two m.ijor efforts are described: the Longitudinal Study of Educational Effects; and the program 
of studies in postsecondary education. 

a. LONGfTUDINAL STUDY OF EDUCATIONAL EFFECTS 

NCES is now in its third year of a 6- to S-year investigation into the education, job training, 
and vocational histories of a nationally representative sample of 22,000 young people. The 
longitudinal study provides data on the extent to which «2reer plans and aspirations persist 
over time and are eventually fulfilled or thwsrted, the ch^actenstics and abilities of those 
choosing various kinds of postsecondary education and occupations; the impact of Federal 
funds on initial educational plans, on perserverance of intention, and on success; and the 
extent to which educational experiences have prepared youth for work. This study broadens 
the output measures available; previously, output measures were largely limited to high school 
and postsecondary program completions, together with achievement measures from the NAEP 
program discussed earlier. 

The inquiry began in the spring of 1972 with a base year survey of the high school class of 
1972. A student questionnaire, a test battery of verbal and nonverbal aptitudes, a school 
questionnaire, a counselor questionnaire, and school records furnished data on a nationally 
representative panel of seniors from a sample of 1,200 public, private, and parochial secondary 
schools. 
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Representatives from educational organizations and the social sciences contributed to the 
project design, in addition to representatives of many Federal users of such data. 

In fall 1973, a followup survey of youth in the 1972 sample obtained information on their 
post-hi^ school educational and work activities. An excellent return for the re-survey after 18 
months with a mobile population was obtained: 94 percent of the sample cooperated with the 
followup survey. 

(1) Activities for Fiscal Year 1975 

The second followup, initiated in fall 1974, is now reaching completion. 
Concurrently, analyses of the base-year and first-followup data are procetfding. 
Research reports and computer tapes based on these data are being prepared for 
dissemination during fiscal year 1975. Reports address substantive issues such as those 
suggested above, as well as documenting methodological issues. Data will be made 
available for further analysis through EDSTAT. 

During fiscal year 1975, the feasibility of a longitudinal tracking a second cohort of 
high school seniors is being explored. This inquiry, continuing into fiscal year 1976, 
will bring to light more recent trends in career planning and will probe in greater depth 
some of the findings on the first panel of students. NCES is currently exploring the 
feasibility of tracing the vocational and training experiences of both high school 
dropouts and graduates over time. 

(2) Plansfor Fiscal Year 1976 

Pilot tests and operational planning will be conducted to prepare for the third 
followup of the 1972 high school class. The third followup is planned for fiscal year 
1977 when those of the 1972 cohort who went directly to college and proceeded at 
normal pace will have graduated and will be vwrking full time and/or pursuing graduate 
work. 

Speciahpurpose analyses will be conducted to examine specific policy areas, utilizing 
data on the class of 1972 through the first 2% years of post-high school experience. 
Data on financial assistance received for postsecondary education wiH be analyzed in 
terms of individual characteristics (aspirations, ability, socioeconomic level, sex, and 
race} to provWe Education Division program managers with data on the impact of 
Federal financial aid. Other analyses will explore Kow individudJ career intentions are 
translated into work experience so that managers of vocational programs wilt have a 
measure of how effective school programs are in preparing young people for work. 

b. THE HIGHER EDUCATIONAL GENERAL INFORMATION SURVEY {HEGIS) 

The Higher Education General Information Survey (HEGIS) systematically collects and 
disseminates quantitative data on the Nation's colleges and universities. Annual surveys cover 
basic information on institutional characteristics, opening fall enroflmonts, enrollments for 
advanced degrees, degrees conferred, and finances. Recurring data are also collected on 
faculties, staff, libraries, and continuing education activities. All institutions of higher 
education In the United States as defined in the Education Directory-Higher Education are 
surveyed, with 35 States and the District of Columbia cooperating with NCES is the collection 
of these data. HEGIS data are used by institutions of higher education for their own planning 
and administration. Representatives of institutions of higher education. State boards, survey 
experts, educational associations, and agencies of regional and national scope attend the annual 
HEGIS invitational conference to articulate their data needs. 

Another primary HEGIS function is the standardization of information; i.e., the 
formulation of consistent, compatible, and widely accepted categories and definitions of 
statistical entities in higher education. Taxonomies, manuals, and record systb^ms are created 
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and promulgated with maximum involvement by the States, institutional representatives, and 
educational associations. 

(1) Activities for Fiscal Year 1975 

In addition to the data released yearly on institutional characteristics, degrees, fall 
enrollments, students, employees, and finances, an inventory of college and university 
facilities will be published. The data on institutional characteristics, degrees, fall 
enrollment, and finances are being incorporated into EDSTAT. A new Higher 
Education Finance Manual will be published, and installation of the new system in 
institution^ uf higher education will begin immediately. 

(2) Plans for Fiscal Year 1976 

Additional data to be publisfied during fiscci year 1976 will include statistics on 
library collections and expenditures, residence and migration of college students, and 
upper-division undergraduate and postbaccalsureate students by major field. Date on 
basic student charges for tS73-74 will be incorporated intu cDSTAT. A new Manual 
for Manpower Accounting in Higher Education will be published, 

. SURVEY OF PROGRAMS AND ENROLLMENTS !N NONCOLLEGIATE POST^ 
SECONDARY CAREER SCHOOLS 

NCES conducted in 1974 the first survey of programs and enrollments of noncoilegiate 
pcstseconriary schools which offer noncoilegiate work in career-related programs and now 
plans to conduct such a sample survey biennially. Types of schools included in the survey are 
business, correspondence, hospital, technical, flight, and trade. Federal interest in these schools 
is increasing since students in sucn schools are now eligible for some Federahaid programs. 

O) Activities for Fiscal Year 1975 

National estimates will be published, including enrollments by program offerings, 
sex, full-time/part-time status, completions, and noncompletions (including those who 
left with a marketable ekilS to take a job in the field). Key information from the survey 
v.ill be included in the next edition of the Directory of Po$tsecondary Schools With 
Occupational Programs), More detailed survey data will be available for further 
dissemination through EDSTAT. 

J 2) Plans for Fiscal Year 1976 

A simitar sample survey of postsecondary schools wUl be conducted. 

DIRECTORY OF POSTSECONDARY SCHOOLS WITH OCCUPATIONAL PROGRAMS 

NCES published in 1974 the first directory of public and private {proprietary) 
postsecondary schools which offer career-related programs and will update this basic reference 
periodically. Aiso included are 2- and 4-year colleges and universities which offer such 
programs at less than the baccalaureate level. The directory is indexed by programs offered and 
by school names. The listing of schools in the directory is alphabeti<^^*l by State and by city 
and includes the address, telephone number, type of school and control, programs offered, 
total enrollment, and accreditation. The directory is a key resource for educational counselors, 
students, and for education manpower planners in the various States in coordinating 
postsecondary plans in the noncoilegiate sector. Directory data are also available through 
EDSTAT. 
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(1J Activities for Fiscal Year 1975 



The second directory will tie published, reflecting the status of schools as of 
1973-74, The data were compiled from three sources: the sample of schools just 
described; a direct survey of the nonsampted schools; and information collected from 
colleges through Earned Degrees Conferred form, of the 1972-73 Higher Education 
General Information Survey (HEGIS). 

(2) Plans for Fiscal Year 1976 

Using the same three sources, an updating survey will be conducted to gather 
information for 1975. 

e. ADULT BASIC EDUCATION PROGRAM STATISTICS 

This annual report provides a summary of data based on programs administered under the 
Adult hducation Act of 1966 (P.L. 91-230, as amended). The data are compiled from annual 
reports filed by the States which operate adult education programs. The report presents 
statistics on adult basic education enrollments, student characteristics, completions, sep- 
arations, teachers, classroom facilities, and inservice training. 

(1? Activities for Fiscal Year 1975 

The report for 1972-73 will be published. 
(2) Plans for Fiscal Year 1976 

The report for 1973-74 will be published. 
2. Elemwtary-SecondBrY Education: NmisrOemands/' Equity/Accefs, Trends 

In eten>entary-secondarv education, the policy issues of equal educational opportunity and of 
financial equalization have dominated public attention fof the past two decades. In addition, public 
policy is now challenged by interrelated issues of specialized educational needs of exceptional 
children and of children with limited English-speaking ability, of effective occupational education 
for everyone, and of universal mastery of "survival" skills and knowledges. The NCES program is 
being adapted to provide data to n-sasure the magnitude of such problems, to monitor progress in 
their solution, and to identify apparently favorable trends in ofder to expar>d the use of strategics 
that seem to work. Certain innovations under the National Asses.'^ment program and som*» of the 
mandated studies (the survey of needs for bilingual education, for example) are important 
contributions to these efforts. Much of the planning for analyses {see below) is designed to exploit 
available data and to illuminate these issues. 

a. ELEMENTARY AND SECONDARY GENERAL INFORMATION SYSTEM (ELSEGIS) 

ELSEGIS, initiated in 1969 and conducted annually, is the primary instrument for the 
acquisition and dissemination of basic policy-oriented data on elementary and secondary 
education in the United States and outlying areas. ELSEGIS acquires quantitative data on the 
characteristics, pupils, staff, finances, and facilities in the area of elementary and secondary 
education. In most cases the data are obtained through cost-sharing contracts with State 
education agencies which carry out data acquisition, editing, and preparation. Most data are 
obtained from the State agencies, but in some States (at State option) data are collected 
directly from the school systems and schools. Statistics collected by the Bureau of the Census 
and the Office of Equal Employment Opportunity are also used in the ELSEGIS data base. 
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(1) Activities fof Fiscal Ye^ 1975 



Annual ELSEGIS data collection will be conducted. The following reports will be 
published; 

- Statistics of Public Elementary and S&condary Day Schools, Fall 1974 

- Statistics of State School Systems, 1973^74 

- expenditures and Revenues for Public Elenwntary and Secondary Education 
1973^74 

- Currant Expenditunas for Public Elementary and Secondary Education, 197374 
{2) Plans for Fiscal Year 1976 

Annual ELSEGIS data collection will be conducted; annual reports will be 
published; and the following report will be published: 

- Education Directory, 1 9 7& 76, Public School Systems 
b. STATISTICAL SURVEY OF ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS (SSES) 

This survey is intended to assess the need for federally assisted educational programs in 
local public school systems and the extent to which that need has been met by existing 
legislation. The principal focus is on children with special needs; i.e., the disadvantaged, 
minorities, handicapped, migr^wits, and non-English-speaking children. Data to be collected 
include the number of children in the aforementioned groups; the number of such children 
currently being served through federally assisted programs; the intensity of program focus; 
characteristics of program organization, staff, and pupils; and other program descriptors. 

A nationally representative sample of school districts will be used with four interrelated 
instruments: A district questionnaire to be completed by 750 local education agency 
representatives; a principal questionnaire to be completed by 3,CXX) principals in the selected 
district;; a teacher questionnaire to be completed by 12.000 teachers in the selected schools; 
four pupil questionnaires to be completed by each of the 12,000 teachers (48,000 
questionnaires in all). 

(1) Activities for Fiscal Year 1975 

A short precanvass form prepared in fiscal year 1975 will be sent to selected local 
education agencies during September 1975 to verify and update inforrr^tion 
concerning the relationship of individual schools to programs m operation in each 
district 

(2) Plans for Fiscal Year 1976 

The survey will be conducted during January and February. It is expected that the 
data will be returned from the State and local education agencies by the end of the 
fiscal year, 

c. SURVEY OF SPECIAL PREr.CHOOL PROGRAMS (Pilot study) 

The Survey of Special Preschool Programs is intended to ascertain the extent of special 
educational needs within the preschool population and the degree to which those needs are 
met by local. State, and Federal programs. The study design, presently under development, 
will include a pilot study which will determine choic^f of research strategy, survey techniques, 
and measuring Instruments. Three questionnaires are planned: one to be completed by the 
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preschool administrator, one by the preschool teacher, and one (by the teacher) to collect data 
on characteristics of the pupil. The principal data items on the questionnaires include: 
characteristics of the organizational setting of programs, characteristics of staff, characteristics 
of pupils served, number of children being served, intensity of program focus, and specified 
program descriptors. 

(1) Activities for Fiscal Year 1975 

Initial planning of the fulhscale study as well as the pilot study will be carried out. 

(2) Plans for Fiscal v??r 1976 

The sample will be selected and the pUot survey will be carried out. A report will be 
prepared on the results of the pilot study. 

. STATISTICAL SURVEY OF SECONDARY SCHOOLS (SSSS) {PILOT) 

The Statistical Survey of Secondary Schuu;:i is being developed to collect information al the 
secondary level (grades 7 - 12) to pinpoint needs for federally funded educational programs in 
local public school systems and to assess the extent to which these needs have been met by 
e-tsting legislation. Programs of specific interest include ESEA titles I. It, VI Part B, VII, Vlll, 
NDEA title III, and the Vocational Amendments of 1972. The survey will also serve specified 
mandated data requirements for bilingual education, career education programs, and programs 
for the handicapped. 

Data will be gathered through four interrelated questionnaires: a district questionnaire to be 
completed by local education agency representatives; a principal questionnaire, by principals 
of schools in selected districts; a teacher questionnaire, by teachers in selected schools; and a 
student questionnaire, which the teacher will complete for selected students. 

The principal data items to be collected include types of services and activities being 
provided for students by federally supported programs, characteristics of the schools and 
teachers participating in the delivery of services and activities, and characteristics of 
participants and nonparticipants in the various types of services and activities. 

This study will be coordiriated with the Statistical Survey of Elementary Schools (SSES). 
An analysis plan will be developed which will link data elements to policy issues and Federal 
program manager needs, 

(t) Activities for Fiscal Year 1975 

Plans are being developed to coordinate with the SSES, A nonrepresentative pilot 
study to test survey logistics and instruments is being designed. 

(2) Plans for Fiscal Ye^r 1976 

The pilot study will be conducted and the data will be analyzed, 
e. STATISTICAL SURVEY OF NONPUBLIC SCHOOLS {SSNS) 

This survey is intended to gather data on federally supported programs operating in 
nonpublic elementary and secondary schools. Data to be collected include the number of 
children in such schools having special needs (disadvantaged, minorities, handicapped, 
migrants, non-English-speaking); the number being served by federally supported programs; the 
intensity of program focus; characteristics of program organization, staff, and pupils; and other 
program descriptors. 

A nationally representative sample, with subjects randomly selected within delineated 
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samplirrg frames, will bo used to select respondents for 3 interrelated instrumerUs: a school 
questionnaire to bo completed by 3,000 principals {or other school heads); a teacher 
questionnaire to be completed by tt,250 teachers in the selected schools; 4 pupi; 
questionnaires to be completed by the 11,250 teachers. Questionnaires wiM also f>e completed 
by each jf the Roman Catholic diocesan school superintendents and by othtT significant 
nonpublic school administrative organizi^tions (about 50 in all). 

(1) Activities for Fiscal Year 19Vb 

The survey v^ill be planned. 

(2) Plans for Fiscal Year 1976 

Planning of the full-scale survey will be finalized and small-scale pretest will be 
conducted. 

f. STATISTICAL SURVEY OF FEDERALLY FUNDED LEA PROGRAMS 

This survey is intended to provide data on elementary and secondary pupil population 
groups, including disadvantaged, handicapped, bilingual, migrant, and other pupils receiving 
services under federally funded programs conducted by local education agencies. Data to be 
collpcted include participation, staffing, expenditures, and activities related to specific program 
(e.g,, the ESEA title I migrant program). In-depth data not currently available elsewhere 
corurarning the impact of Federal funds will be collected in local education agencies at the 
proc^ram level. 

Stratified random samples which will be adequate to produce efficient results without 
undue respondent burden will be selected from the universe established under section 512 of 
the Education Amendments of 1974. Prescribed groups of programs will be surveyed on a 
staggered cyclical basis according to a plan developed in cooperation with Education Division 
program directors. 

(1) Activities for Fiscal Year 197B 

Planning will be carried out with Office of Education program directors. 

(2) Plans for Fiscal Year 1976 

Sampling frames and survey instruments will be developed. A pretest of the study 
will take place prior to full impleni^ntation. Preparations will be made for the award of 
a contract in fiscal year 1976 for data collection in 1977, 

3. Financing of Public Schools 

Surveys and studies reflect the continuing concern regarding the equitable financing of public 
schools relative to the needs of target populations, particularly in light of changing enrollment 
patterns and the effect* of inflation on operating costs. 

a, STATISnCSOF LOCAL PUBLIC SCHOOL SYSTEMS-FINANCES 

This annual sample survey, part of ELSEGfS, provides data on revenue of local school 
systems receipts by type and source, including distribution of Federal funds by program; 
expenditures by category, including current expenditures, capitol outlay, and debt service. 
Local systems report data on the year's receipts and expenditures after the closing of accounts 
for the previous year. 
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(1) Activities for Fiscal Year 1975 



Data are being collected for fiscal year 1974. Statistics of Locsl Public School 
Systems, Finsnces: /572*7J will be issued, and data for 197071 through 197273 will 
be incorporated into EDSTAT. 

(2) Plans for Fiscal Year 1976 

Data for 1973-74 will be incorporated into EDSTAT, and data for 197475 will be 



b. EXPENDITURES FOR PUBLIC ELEMENTARY AND SECONDARY EDUCATION 

This annual survey reports data collected by the States for use in the financial allocation 
formulas for programs under P.L. 89-10 and P,L. 81-874, State education agencies collect data 
on a standardized form from all local education agencies, edit and verify them, and compile 
them into State totals. They are submitted to NCES around March 15 every year, covering the 
preceding fiscal year. 

(1) Activities for Fiscal Year 1975 

Data collection for the 1973-74 report is being initiated. The Report containing 
1972*73 data will be published* 

(2) Plans for Fiscal Year 1976 

The 1973-74 report will be published, 

c. BOND SALES FOR PUBLIC SCHOOL PURPOSES 

This ■nnual report provkies information on the status and trends of public elementary and 
secondary school bond sales and etectlons, including information on the nurr^ber and dollar 
value of bond elections, approvals, and defeats, by State. The data are taken from reports of 
sales and elections published in the Dsily Bond Buyer. Information on the rating of bond 
issues Is obtained from Moody's /n wtors Serv/ce. 

(1) Activities for Fiscal Year 1975 

The report for 1973*74 will be published. 

(2) Plans for Fiscal Year 1976 

The report for 1974-75 will be prepared. 

d. UPDATE OF CENSUS DATA BY SCHOOL DISTRICT 

NCES is developing an updated School District Reference Tape, which will be used to 
aggregate at the school district level social and economic data from the 1970 Census of 
Population. This updating will reflect tfw more than 1,000 consolidations and other changes in 
school district boundaries that have occurred from 1970 to 1974. Statistics made available 
from this update will improve the allocation and targeting of funds with concomitant benefits 
for target populations; e.g., data on the number of children below the poverty level will as$i?t 
ESEA title I managers and State coordinators in subcounty allocations; data on low 
educational attainment will contribute to the Adult Basic Education Program; statistics on 
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occupationi and vocational training will support the Career Education Program; data on 
nrvother tof^t*« wvlll be useful to th€ Bilingual program, 



(1) Activities for Fiscal Year 1975 

School district maps are beir>g revised to reflect the changes in district boundaries 
which occurred t)etween 1970 atHl 1974, These? revisions are being incorporated into 
the School District Reference Tape. 

(2) Plans for Fiscal Year 1976 

Census data on social and economic characteristics will be retabulated on the 
updated tape. 

4. TwK/s in NontrmiitiOMi Education 

The use of a variety of educational resources for instruction is being ascertained through sevofat 
types of studies. 

a. DEVELOPMENT PROGRAM OF STATISTICS IN EOUCATION TECHNOLOGY 

The Corporation for Public Broadcasting (CPB) and NCES are cosponsoring a program of 
statistics of public television and radio. To date, financial, staffing, scheduling, production, and 
program source have been collected. Data have been collected for 1974 on the program 
content of the national public television (PTV) system, including types of programs, patterns 
of repeat programing, grade levels of instructional programs, and the extent to which 
educational programs are supported with supplementary materials. The data collected will aid 
CPB and the Education Division in carrying out the mandate to support and develop public 
broadcasting in title III, part IV of the Communications Act. This survey will also provide 
Information which will assist the Education Division \n determining the nature and scope of 
new television programing currently authorized under title III, sec. 711 of the Emergency 
School Assistance Act. 

(1) Activities for Fiscal Year 1975 

Smistics on Public TV and Radio Facifiti&s, 1973 has been published. 
Statistics! Report on PubO'c Broadcasfing, 1973 has been published. 
Reports on Program content for calendar year 1974 will be completed. 

(2) Plans for Fiscal Year 1976 

Data will be collected from elementary schools on the instructional use of television 
by classroom teachers and on the availability and use of other technologies such as 
videotape recorders, computers, and closed-circuit systems. 

Further analysis of the program content data will be conducted, and tailored 
program data collection for 1976 will be initiated. 

The following reports will be published: 

Summary Statistics on CPB-Qua/ified Public Radio Stations, 1974 
Summary Statistics of Public TV Licensees, 1974 

b. HANDBOOK OF EDUCATIONAL TECHNOLOGY ■ CLASSIFICATIONS AND STANDARD 
TERMINOLOGY 

This handbook will provide standard terminology and definitions in the field of educational 
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technokjgy. Definitioni will apply to «H educational tevelf ond components and will include 
curriculum, ttaff. Itudenti, mater iaii, equipment, techniques, end facilities^ 

The handbook ii being developed in cooperation with a national plannir>g group compotad 
of poricnnet from appfoximately 20 organi2ations and will \n used for ttandardiiad 
recordkeeping and reporting throughout the oountry. 

{]) Activities for Fiscal Year 1975 

The handbook will be completed. 

(2) Activiii'^s for Fiscal Year 1976 

The handbook will be published and distributed nationally. 

c. LIBRARY GENERAL INFORMATION SURVEY (LIBGIS) 

The Library General Information Survey (LIBGIS) represents the first effort to integrate a 
collection of data on public school, college and university, Federal, and State libraries and 
State library agencies. Data collected from each type of library Include Informatton on 
resources {print crtd nonprint media), expenditures, staffing, facilities, and hours of service, 

(1> Activities <or Fiscal Year 1975 

The first LIBGIS survey is focused on school libraries (involving a national sample 
Survey of 3,500 school libraries and media centers} and public libraries {covering a 
national sample of 1,550 public libraries and library systems). Also, in fiscal ye^r 1976, 
reports will bts pijblished bastxi on previously collected data: 

Library Manpower Supply mfd Demsnd {to be released by the Bureau of 

Labor Statistics) 

- Federat Library Resources and Activities 

(2) Plans for Fiscal Year 1976 

A universe survey of 3,300 college and university libraries will be conducted. During 
fiscal year 1976, the LibratY Statistics Operatiom Handbook will be released, together 
with data from surveys of: 

- Co f lege and Uni)/w^ity Libraries 

- School Library /Media Centers 

- Public Libraries 

5. Teacher Supply and Demand 

Teacher supply and demand estimatef are important in assessing the provision of adequate 
numbers of persons prepared to fill a major role in developing human resources. Providing 
information to help students, counselors, the profession, and the public to understand the current 
and prospective supply of and demand for teachers underlies the education personnel statistics 
program. 

Demand estimates in broad categories are prepared regularly and are published cnnually in 
Projections of Educational Statistics. The projects described below will contribute to better 
estimates of supply, by field and by other characteristics, including the potential supply as well as 
the active teaching force. 

In fiscal year 1975, NCES has increased the regular distribution of statistical reports providing 
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♦^acher supply and demand information to insure that atl institutions offering teacher preparation 
curriculums receive these data pertinent to student choices. 



a. DESIGN STUDY FOR A NATIONWIDE SURVEY OF THE PREPARATION OF EDUCA- 
TION PERSONNEL 

This study is intended to design and test a nationwide survey and to prepare a series of case 
studies that will provide comprehensive information on all aspects of undergraduate teacher 
preparation. Data will be collected from faculty, students, and administrators. 

The study will examine the number of persons being trained (potential additions to the 
teacher supply) by field; the characteristics of students and faculty in these programs; the 
content and structure of teacher preparation, with emphasis on implementation of new 
training programs, contexts, or styles; the cost of teacher preparation programs surplus; and 
the organizational structure and decisionmaking processes in institutions which prepare 
teachers. 

{!) Activities for Fiscal Year 1975 

Activities will bo based on a conceptual framework of critical problems and issues 
facing teacher education which will serve as the basic guidelines for survey 
questionnaires. 

Data-collection instruments and case study procedures will be field tested. 
(2) Plans for Fiscal Year 1976 

The pilot study will be conducted and ihe full*scale survey implementation plan and 
institutional case studies will be prepared. 

b. SURVEY OF RECENT COLLEGE GRADUATES WITH EMPHASIS ON ADDITIONS TO 
THE SUPPLY OF TEACHERS 

This is a survey of the employment and education exf>erience of rersent college graduates, 
with special emphasis on enumerating additions to the supply of teachers. The study will help 
assess the job market for recent graduates including teachers. The data collected for teachers 
will focus on the number of recent graduates added to the teacher supply (the number wtio 
took teacher training, the number who were oprtlfied, and the number who entered teaching); 
the addition to the supply, the specialty (special education, vocational education, social 
sciences, etc.); and the relation between teaching specialty prepared for and actual 
employment. 

(1) Activities for Fiscal Year 1975 

Data collection on 1973-74 graduates will be initiated. 

(2) Plans for Fiscal Year 1976 

Data collection on 1973-74 graduates will be cx)mpleted and analyzed. Develop- 
mental work will begin for a similar survey of 1975-76 graduates. 

c. SURVEY OF THE RESERVE SUPPLY OF TEACHERS (Fiscal Year 1976) 

This survey will address a largely unexplored factor in the assessment of teacher supply. A 
national sample of persons who have taught but are no longer teaching will be interviewed to 
measure the likelihood of reentry into the teaching jobmarket under various conditions. 
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examining motivations to return. These data, which will provide a basis for national estimates 
of the reserve suppiy, will be collected in the fall of 1976. it is planned to conduct this survey 
incidental to another national household survey. 

d. DATA ON PUBLIC SCHOOL TEACHERS (Fiscal Year 1976) 

In fiscal year 1976, data will be collected from a sample of persons currently teaching in 
various fields, with particular emphasis on bitirrgual education, remedial reading instruction, 
vocational education, and special education. Data will also be collected on aspects of teacher 
turnover; e.g., the number of teachers leaving inner -city schools for surburban schools, and the 
frequency of and reasons for job changes. Salary data will be cotlectsd by *ype of assignment. 

e. REPORT ON THE STATE OF THE EDUCATION PROFESSIONS (Fiscal Year 1975) 

In preparation for this congressionally mandated report, NCES has awarded a contract to 
project the supply and demand for significant classes nf professional education personnel for 
the year 1980-81, based on the most recent information available. In the course of this 
projection effort, the dynamics of teacher supply and demand by 1980 will be analyzed to 
yield estimates and relationships directed specifically to Federal planning needs. An annotated 
bibliography of the teacher supply and demand literature, unique in its coverage of the subject, 
has been completed as part of this project and now is being published for availability to 
individuals and institutions throughout the Nation. 

Mandated Activities and Studies 

The Education Amendments of 1974 identified particular studies or activities for which NCES was 
assigned responsibility. Specified activities direct that NCES work with other governmental agencies on 
problems related to data collection, compilation, or acTessibility and prepare annual reports on 
particular subjects. These on-going activities include: 

^ Participation in a consortium of Federal agencies to develop an educational data base with joint 

access through automated data processing. 
~ Development of standards to protect the confidentiality of persons and procedures to enforce the 

standards, 

^ Providing assistance to State and local eu.:-ation agencies for improving statistical and 

data-collection activities. 
- Preparation of an annual report on the condition of education in the United States. 

Specified studies identify topics on which Congress requires statistical reports in education. These 
studies will examine; 



— Bilingual Education 

— Measures of Poverty 

Alternative Methods for U Jating the Bases of Distribution of ESEA Title \ Funds 
^ Updating the Number of Children Counted Under ESEA Title I 

- Impact Aid 

- Sex Discrimination in Education 

— Athletic Injuries 

- Safe Schools 

This section describes each of these studies and the fiscal year 1975 and 1976 activities which NCES 
is undertaking to meet the mandates. 



1. Activities 
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a. CONSORTIUM OF FEDERAL AGENCIES 



In response to section 406(f) of the Education Amendments of 1974, NCES has organized a 
consortium of Federal agencies to develop a shared data base for educational statistics. The 
project provides (1) direct joint acce^^ to all educational data received by the Center as well as 
to selected files of the Bureau of the Census, National Science Foundation, Veterans' 
Administration, and other agencies and (2) information on matters such as educational data 
files which are currently automated, interagency dJta redundancies, data standards, and ways 
of interrelatir^ data bases and producing a large-scale integrated data base of educational 
Information. Participants in the consortium who help NCES establish priorities and make 
recomn>endations for developing the sh&red data base, include the Library of Congress, the 
General Accounting Office, the Senate Committees on Labor and Public Welfare and on 
Appropriations, and the House Committees on Education and Labor and on Appropriations, as 
well as a number of Executive Branch agencies. To facilitate timely responses to nonstandard 
queries for educational information, cost reimbursable special reports, cross-tabulations, and 
statistical analyses will be made available upon request. 

Two basic activities are to be carried out by NCES to implement the recommendations of 
the consortium: (1) data-base developa>ent and (2) data-base maintenance. In the first, for 
aach candidate data base considered for inclusion, a detailed analysis will be made to 
determine consistency or redundancy with data already available, the nec^^ssary linking 
procedures needed to provide maximum retrieval flexibility are determined, and recom- 
mendations are made for scheduling documentation and accessing to the system. For the data 
bases included, computer programs will organize the data into standardized formats and 
appropriate user documentation will be prepared. For the second, maintenance, additional 
surveys and successive years of surveys already included in the data base will be added. (The 
cJdition of successive years of data in the same series will not require the detailed analysis, 
programing, oi documentation noted.) Under the guidance of consortium agencies, NCES will 
analyze and reorganize the structure of the data base as necessary to make it efficient for the 
users, in light of actual experience. 

In fiscal year 1975, bet%veen 10 and 12 national data bases and approximately 160 State 
data bases will be processed and placed in the EDSTAT System. In fiscal year 1976, between 
50 and 100 additional data bases will be added. 



b. CONFIDENTIALITY 



Sec. 501 of the Education Amendments of 1974 requires that 'The Center shall develop 
and enforce standards designed to p otect the confidentiality of persons in the collection, 
reporting, and publication of data under this section.'' 

An NCES task force is developing a proposed statement of policy and standards, together 
with recommendations for implementing the faw. The work of the NCES task force is being 
related to that of an HEW-wide task force on confidentiality, also established under the 
Education Amendments of 1974, The HEW task force will develop regulations in support of 
sec. 513(3), which requires that HEW "adopt appropriate regulations to protect the rights of 
privacy of students and their families in connection with any surveys or data-gathering 

activities conducted, assisted, or authorized by the Secretary " Since these regulations will 

apply to NCES, the NCES task force will identify policy issues and activities requiring 
regulations more specific than those covered by sec. 513 (a). Thorough examfnation of the law 
may result in a single set of regulations to cover both sec. 501 and 513(a). 

It is anticipated that regulations protecting the confidentiality of persons will be 
implemented in fiscal year 1976, either separately or as part of the overall regulations 
developed by HEW. 
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c. TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE 



The National Center for Education Statistics was directed to "assist State and local 
education agencies in improving and automating their statistical arKl data collection activities." 

The means by which NCES is planning and cafrying out this activity have been described in 
detail in the preceding section on Common Cone of Data and Technical Assistance. Both 
specific assistance projects at the local and Stale levels and general assist»ice projects to 
document guidelines and prototypes are included. 

d, CONDITION OF EDUCATION 

The Assistant Secretary for Education is required by sec. 501(a) the Education 
Amendments of 1974 to submit an annual report to the Congress which "includes a statistical 
report on the condition of education and a projection ... of estimated statistics related to 
education in the United States." A description of the activities of NCES in the consent fiscal 
year and a projection of activities and costs for the sucoeedir^g fiscal year are also to be 
included in the report. 

The first edition of the report, released March 1, 1975, presents information about 
American education within a broad context designed to facilitate policy analysis. A wide 
variety of information sources, both within and outside NCES, were consulted. Data were 
collected on educational procedures and outcomes, with an emphasis placed on relating 
information about the educational enterprise to available output measures. 

Responses from Congress and the educational community are expected to contribute to 
planning for the 1976 version. Topics for special analysis and additional data needs will be 
identified. 

. Studies 

a. BILINGUAL EDUCATION 

Section 731(c) of the Education Amendments of 1974 mandates the Commisi^ioner of 
Education to report twic^j, November 1, 1975, and November 1, 1977. on , . the condition 
of bilignual education in the Nation . . ."and related matters. Subsections of 731(c) elaborate 
the content of these two reports. Subsection 731(c)(1) indicates the reports are to Include 

_ a national assessment o' the educational needs of children and other persons with limite<i 
English-speaking ability and of the extent to which such needs are being met from Federal, 
State, ana local efforts, including (A) not later than July 1, 1977, the results of a survey of the 
number of such children and persons in th.e States, . . Section 427(4) of Part A of the 
General Education Provisions Act mandates the National Center for Education Statistics to 
carry out the survey. 

A major purpose of the reporting is to provide an adequate basis for assessing the number of 
teachers and other education professionals and nonprofessionals needed to provide programs 
of bilingual education— or other special instruction-to school-age children and adults of 
limited English-speaking ability not presently served. 

For the report due on November 1, 1975, data will be analyzed and reported from surveys 
to be conducted during 1975. The surveys will provide: (1) data on the numbers of teachers 
and other personnel being prepared by al! institutions of higher education for work in 
programs of instruction for persons of limited English-speaking ability, including bilingual 
education programs; (2) information available from the State education agencies about limited 
English-speaking-ability populations and programs; (3) Bureau of the Census estimates, based 
on a supplement to the July 1975 current population survey, on the numbers of persons 
nationally with limited English-speaking ability. Also to be incorporated in this report will be 
existing data on bilingual education, including data from HEW's Office for Civil Rights and 
other sources. 
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The 1975 report will provide a test of the approach, to be further developed for the 1977 
report, for estimating from national survey data the personnel and other resources needed to 
extend bilingual programs to meet needs of the population with limited English-speaking 
ability. 

Work for the report due November 1, 1977, will be initiated In fiscal year 1975 culminating 
in fiscal year 1976 with a household survey larger than the Current Population Survey to 
estimate the number of persons with limited Enlish-speaking ability for edch of a number of 
language groups and, for each State, estimates of the total number of such persons. 
Simultaneously, detailed data on programs of special instruction in public elementary schools 
for children with limited English-speaking ability wilt be collected through NCES' Statistical 
Survey of Elementary Schools, which will provide data from a national sample of school 
districts and from schools, teachers, and pupils within those districts, 

b. MEASURES OF POVERTY 

Sec. 823 of the Education Amendments of 1974 directs the Assistant Secretary for 
Education to study methods of developing current and accurate statistical measures of poverty 
for use in allocation of funds under title I of the Elementary and Secondary Education Act of 
1965. 

In 1975, the study is reviewing current practice and data availability on the use of poverty 
measures, analyzing and testing alternative measures based on the current concept of income 
for their implications for title I allocaticns, exploring a broader concept of income for 
implications for title I allocation, and developing methods for estimating the number of 
children in poverty according to this broader concept at State and sub-State levels for 
postcensal years. Differences by region, metropolitan/urban/suburban/rural location, and 
family size and composition are being considered. Extensive computer testing of models is 
underway. 

The poverty study is a major analytic effort for which Federal staff is organizing the work 
program and designing tests of possible statistical measures. Tlie administration of the tests and 
comparisons is being conducted by contractors. The Education Division staff is summarizing 
finding and ^veujhing the value of alternative possible methods, preparatory to reaching 
recommendritiuns in 1975 for inclusion in a report to Congress. 

Provision is made in fiscal year 1976 to satisfy the new requirements which will result from 
the congressional response to the preliminary submission by the Education Division in August 
1975. This will involve extensive statistical analysis and computation. 

c. ALTERNATIVE METHODS FOR UPDATING THE BASIS OF DISTRIBUTION OF ESEA 
TITLE I FUNDS 

This study, mandated by the Education Amendments of 1974, will compare advantages and 
disadvantages of alternative methods (including data elements to be used) for updating the 
basis of distribution of ESEA litle I funds within States. The findings and conclusions will, 
after deliberations within the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare and consultation 
with the Secretary of Commerce, form the basis for recommendations by the Secretary of the 
Department of Health, Education, and Welfare to the Congress. 

The contractor to be selected in April 1975 to carry out the project will present several 
alternative models for annually updating the basis of fund distribution. The Assistant Secretary 
for Education will designate three of the proposed models, with any necessary adaptations or 
modifications, for further development and testing. The contractor will carry out a simulated 
distribution of funds as a test of each of the three models, using actual data for a recent year, 
and will summarize advantages and disadvantages of each model. The Office of the Assistant 
Secretary for Education, with collaboration by other agencies of the Departments of Health, 
Education, and Welfare and Commerce, will analyze the contractor's results, recommend a 
method for use, and present a rationale for its selection. The final report, to be completed in 
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April 1976, will summarize the work done, provide result.i of the tests, and present findings, 
conclusions, and recommendations for consideration by the Congress. 



d. UPDATING THE NUMBER CF CHILDREN COUNTED UNDER ESEA TITLE I 

Sec. 822(a) of the Education An>endments of 1974 specifies that "the Secretary of 
Commerce shall, in consultation with the Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare, expand 
the current population survey (or make such othei survey) in order to furnish current data for 
each State with respect to the total number of school-age children in each State to be counted 
for purposes of section 103(c){1 la) of title I ESEA/' 

The subsection referred to identifies one of four categories of dats needed for title I: the 
number of children ages 5-^17 from families below the poverty level. The other kinds of data 
needed include: (1) the number of children ages 5*17 from families above the poverty level 
receiving aid for dependent children (AFDC); (2) the number of children in institutions for the 
neglected and delinquent; and (3} the number of children in foster homes supported with 
public funds. The Secretary of Commerce has proposed a survey of households designed to 
collect data on the number of children ages 5-17, from families below the poverty level. It is 
anticipated that byproduct data can be collected concerning the effects of alternative "poverty 
levels." 

The survey effort wilt be conducted by the Department of Commerce (Bureau of the 
Census), with participation by NCES in monitoring the activity. NCES will coordinate this 
project with those conducted under sec. 821 and sec. 823 of the Education Amendments of 
1974 to ensure exchange of information and full opportunity for otfier HEW offices to advise 
and comment on survey and study plans. 

In fiscal year 1976, NCES will continue the liaison role with Census, providing consultation, 
educational expertise, and policy orientation for the survey operations. 

e. IMPACT AID 

Congress has requested that a study of the SAFA program (School Assistance in Federally 
Affected Areas) be conducted to identify the type and location of Federal facilities, the 
number of children living with parents who live or work on such facilities, the number of 
parents employed on such facilities, and an estimate of the economic impact of the presence of 
Federal property on local education agencies, along with estimates of the percapita income of 
residents living within the boundaries of local education agencies receiving impact aid. 

The first step in this project has been the addition of selected data items to the SAFA data 
collection form for the 1974-75 school year. In fiscal year 1976, selected SAFA dats will be 
tabulated, including kind and location of Federal property, residence of children counted 
under sec. 3(a) and sec 3(b) of P.L. 874, number of parents by civilian and military 
occupation, and number of children residing In low-rent housing projects. 

Also in fiscal year 1976, estimates will be compiled (based on selected SAFA data and data 
from the 1970 census) of per-captta income for each area served by a local education agency 
receiving impact aid. 

Supporting work required for estimates of the economic impact of Federal property on 
local education agencies will be done uncit r contract. The request for proposals will be 
prepared and the contract wilt be let in fiscal year 1976. The work will be completed in fiscal 
year 1977. 

f. SEX DISCRIMINATION IN EDUCATION 

A national comprehensive review of sex discrimination in education is mandated by the 
Women's Educational Equity Act of 1974 (sec. 408, Education Amendments of 1974), Within 
this mandate the Commissioner of Education has requested that NCES develop information 
necessary for program planning mandated by the Act. An intensive effort now underway will 
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provide information to the Office of Education's Advisory Council on Women's Educational 
Programs early in 1976 on three topics identified as necessary for program development. The 
three topics under study are: employment practices relating to women in teaching and other 
educational roles at all levels of education; the availability to women of guidance and 
counseling services in secondary, postsecondary, and adult education; and access to curricula 
appropriate to women's needs in postsecondary and adult education. 

The studies concerning these topics will review and ^alyze existing information relating to 
sex discrimination in education. The studies will make specific recommendations based on 
findings. 



g. ATHLETIC INJURIES 

Section 826 of the Education Amendments of 1974 requires that the Secretary of Health, 
Education, and Welfare collect data on athletic injuries and deaths for a 12 month period from 
secondary schools and from institutions of higher education and that he determine the 
numbers of injuries occurring at schools which have and do not have medical or health 
professional personnel trained to prevent or treat injuries. The Secretary is directed to request 
each school to maintain appropriate records to enable it to compile the necessary data. 

'lO keep within the statutory fund authorization for this survey and to minimize the 
recordkeeping burden placed on the education community, a sample effort involving 3,852 
schools and colleges ^s planned. It will be initiated in fiscal year 1975 and completed in fiscal 
year 1976. Each school and college in the sample wilt be asked to complete a form indicating 
the name, title, and address of the person to contact for the survey and specified information 
about injuries. At the end of 12 months, the school will be asked to report on all athletic 
injuries that occurred during the year which involved an absence from competition or practice 
of at least 1 day, by sex, major category of sport, and whether an athletic trainer or other 
medical or health person was available. The school will be invited to make comments. 

These reports will be collected, followups conducted, and analytic tables prepared 
presenting estimates of the results. 



h. SAFE SCHOOLS 

Sec. 825 of the Educatk>n Amendments of 1974 requires that the Secretary of Health, 
Education, and Welfare conduct a study to determine the extent of crime in the schools, 
property losses suffered as a result of unlawful activity, and effective methods employed by 
school and other officials to prevent and control such criminal activity. Responsibility for the 
study has been assigno*^ to the Education Division. 

The extent of crime in the schools, by location and level of schools, will be determined by 
an NCES survey of offense rates and property losses. A survey instrument covering the period 
from the beginning of the 1974-75 school year through January 31, 1975, will be mailed out 
to State and local school officials. The survey, covering a sample of public and nonpublic 
schools, is designed to acquire data on the number of offenses commined on school facilities 
which school officials reported to local law enforcement officials during the reporting period 
and the total dollar cost to repair or replace supplies, equipment, and school facilities damaged 
or destroyed as a result of ar%nn, bur^^lary, bombings, and vandalism. Data from the survey, 
information from auxiliary sources, and State estimates will be processed in fiscal year 1976. 

A research study is planned by the National Institute of Education to examine methods of 
crime prevention and reduction being employed by the schools and to assess the effects of 
such methods on the instructional process. This study will be initiated late in the current 
school year. Based on the survey and research studies, the Secretary will prepare a report to 
Congress which will delineate the extent and seriousness of crime in the schools and contain 
legislative recommendations based on the findings. 
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E. Analytii 



Section 406(a) of the Education Amendments of 1974 requires that NCES "conduct and publish 
reports on specialized analyses of the meaning and significance" of education statistics, NCES is engaged 
in several types of analytic studies: 

- Developing new indicators 

- Relating trends in educational time series to socioeconomic characteristics 

- Establishing relationships which facilitate policy analysis. 

The first type of study addresses necessary prerequisites for interpretive analyses which use the 
comprehensive data b**ses acquired by NCES through its major collection and survey activities. The 
second type identifies key variables which link educational problems to broader social problems and 
hence assists in formulating hypotheses of causality. The third type examines patterns which will 
support the development of conceptual schemes ior generating and then examining policy alternatives. 

1. Dey^loping New Indicators 

a. ANCHOR TEST DATA ANALYSES 

This study, underway in fiscal year 1975 and to be completed in fiscal year 1976, is 
developing techniques for translating scorss on eight commonly used reading achievement tests 
into a common metric. The first step of the project has been completed with the publication 
of a manual containing score equivalents and norms for the tests. The current project will 
relate characteristics of 200,000 children and their schools to reading achiex^ement. 

b. INDICATORS OF INEQUALITY OF EDUCATION OPPORTUNITY 

This fiscal year 1975 study will develop indicators for use by agencies designing aixi 
implementing programs to reduce inequality. The study will utilize data from 4,900 school 
districts on the Census/ELSEGIS tape to relate per-pupil expenditures and pupil/teacher ratios 
to the demographic characteristics of school districts, 

c. MEASURES OF POVERTY 

Methods for estimating the number of children in poverty, by region, location, and family 
characteristics are being developed and tested extensively in fiscal year 1975. NCES is 
providing consultation for this methodological study, which supports the project discussed 
under mandated studies to assist in the allocation of funds under ESEA title I. 

d. UNIT COSTS IN HIGHER EDUCATION 

NCES is monitoring and participating in planning efforts intended to develop nationally 
applicable procedures for calculating the annual cost of instruction per student by field of 
study in institutions of higher education. The effort will be directed initially to undergraduate 
instruction in liberal arts but will eventually encompass other programs and other types of 
institutions. In fiscat year 1975, NCES is examining alternative approaches to data collection 
and will identify technical problems to be resolved in order to make comparisons and draw 
inferences. In fiscal year 1976, design and pilot testing of a data^coflection instrument will 
identify additional problems and provide insights on developmental methodology for 
establishing unit costs. 
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e. FAMILY ECONOMIC STATUS INDEX 



This study, to be completed in fiscal year 1975, will yield an indicator of family economic 
status based on student responses to survey questionnaires. Validity in relation to family 
income is being tested, using 1970 decennial census data. 

f. EXPLORATORY STUDY OF COST OF EDUCATION INDEX 

A preliminary study in fiscal year 1976 will investigate the requirements for an index which 
would permit the unbiased assessment of regional and community differer^ces in component 
costs of elementary and secondary education. Problems in constructing the index for particular 
levels of education, instructional programs, regions, or target groups will be studied, and 
recommendations for the development of an index will be formulated. 

2. Relating Trends in Educational Time Series to Socioeconomic Characteristics 

a. THE NEED FOR BILINGUAL EDUCATION 

A Current Population Survey in July 1975 will collect data on the needs of persons with 
hmited English-speaking ability. Analyses using these data to relate population parameters to 
educational needs will contribute to the mandated report on bilingual education. 

b. THE PATTERN OF ENROLLMENT GROWTH IN HIGHER EDUCATION 

Characteristics of students enrolled in higher education in recent years will be examined in 
fiscal year 1976 by age, sex, and type of enrollment to reveal changing patterns of enrollment. 

c. CHANGING CHARACTERISTICS OF FIRSTTIME STUDENTS IN INSTITUTIONS OF 
HIGHER EDUCATION 

Characteristics such as age, sex, and enrollment status of persons who have recently enrolled 
as first time students will b? examined in fiscal year 1976 to isolate changing patterns of 
participation. This information will contribute to later analysis on the impact of programs on 
present and potential target groups. 

3, Estabfisfung Relationships Which Facilitate Policy Analysis 

a. CHARACTERISTICS OF DROPOUTS 

In fiscal year 1975, data from the 1970 decennial census on the socioeconomic and racial 
backgrounds of youth ages 15-19, who were then not attending school and who had not 
graduated from high school, wilt be assembled and compared with data on youth who 
remained in school. This study wilt serve as background for planning a future study of high 
school graduates and dropouts based on data from the High School Longitudinal Study. 

b, CHARACTERISTICS OF PUBLIC AND NONPUBLIC SCHOOL STUDENTS 

In fiscal year 1975, tabulations of the demographic characteristics of public and nonpublic 
school students are be?ng compiled, by State, Comparisons are expected to yield insights into 
the principal characteristics differentiating these two groups ot students and the policy 
variables which may affect them. The study will be concluded in fiscal year 1976. 
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c, IMPACT OF FINANCIAL AID ON ENROLLMENT IN POSTSECONDARY EDUCATION 



Data on financial assistance received by members of the high school class of 1972 for 
postsecondary education will be examined in terms of individual characteristics (aspirations, 
ability, socioeconomic level, sex, and race) to determine the extent to which Federal financial 
aid has been effective in equalizing access to postsecondary education by all target groups. This 
analysis will be conducted in fiscal year 1976 using data from the High School Longitudinal 
Study. 

d. ACCESS TO POSTSECONDARY EDUCATION 

In fiscal year 1975. data from households sampled by the Bureau of the Census in the May 
1974 Current Population Survey will be analyzed to describe characteristics of subgroups of 
young adults by their participation in postsecondary education, actual or intended sources of 
financial assistance, and perceived barriers to educational goals. Reports will be produced in 
fiscal year 1976, 

e, COMPENSATION LEVELS, RANKS, AND TENURE BY SEX OF HIGHER EDUCATION 
STAFF 

An examination of differences in types of contracts, distribution of ranks, achievement of 
tenure, and fringe benefits in higher education employment in fiscal years 1975 and 1976 wilt 
document the nature and extent of differential treatment of the sexes. Utilizing HEGfS data 
the study will isolate those variables in which differential treatment appears to be most severe 
as a tangible step in constructing policy alternatives. 
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Cattt for Fiic«l Ytw 1976 Activities 



Common Core of Data 



$1,666,000 



National Assessment of Educational Progress 



6.000.000 



Surveys and Special Studies and Analysis 



9,000.000 



Mandated Studies and Activities 



(3.485.000) 



Activities 

Consortium of Federal Agencies 
Confidentiality 
Technical Assistance 
Condition of Education 

Studies 

Bilingual Education 
Measures of Poverty 

Alternative Methods for Updating the Basis of Distribution 
of ESEA Title ( 

Updating the Number of Children Counted Under ESEA Title I 
Impact Aid 

Sex Discrimination in Education 
Athletic Injuries 
Safe Schools 

Program Administration 



TOTAL 



$22,245,000 



